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The Utilization of a Waste Product 


Would be a very appropriate name for our business. 

We buy scrap steel from factories and machine shops 

all over the country, but principally from those in 

New England, and recast it by our patent process 

into what are known as Jupiter Steel Castings. We 

have upwards of 700 customers in New England alone. 
The manufacture of the 


Neal 
Duplex Brake 


Is a very profitable 
branch of our busi- 
ness. The Neal Du- 
plex Brake is a power 
brake for Electric rail- 
roads, and has already 
been adopted by the 
Boston Elevated and 
the Worcester Suburban Electric Railway Company. 
We own the patents for the manufacture of this 
brake and now offer for sale ten thousand shares 
of the treasury stock of this company in order 


to enlarge our plant at Everett, Massachusetts, which 
is already inadequate to supply the demand for 


Jupiter Steel Castings 


And which must be enlarged at once to build the 
brakes for which we have orders. 


For the past year 
and a half we have 
paid dividends at the 
rate of twelve percent 
per annum, and if the 
demand for our cast- 
ings and brakes in- 
creases in the next 
twelve months as it 
has during the past 
year, and we can en- 
large our plant at once 
in order to be in a 

position to supply the demand, we _ confidently 
expect to be able to increase our dividend rate. For 
full particulars concerning the investment which we are 
offering, write us and same will be sent you promptly. 





THE UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Oliver and Purchase Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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Phoebe Apperson Hearst and the New Gospel of Wealth 


JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER 

[United States Senator from lowa} 
T SEEMS to be in the nature of great wealth to excite, in the minds of 
very many, feelings of envy and uncharitableness. The multitudes 
have always borne a certain enmity against those extraordinary achieve- 


ments which have brought vast riches to the fortunate few. So the mil- 
lionaires of the world have seldom been able to escape the suspicion and 
disparagement of their fellow men. This is partly owing to the simple fact 
that they are rich, and partly to the belief, never absent from thoughtful 
minds, that their accumulations are often illegitimate, representing, not 


the fruit of honest toil, but the sharp practices of avarice, speculation, and _ 


extortion. 


There is, however, at least one group of rich_men in the United States, 
now fast passing from the stage of action, which has altogether escaped these 


suspicions and prejudices. Their wealth was gained without making any- 
body else poor. _It stands for that daring which went into owr western wil- 
derness, and, by a felicitous combination of energy and good luck, searched 
out the treasures hidden for ages in the crevices of the everlasting hills. 
Toward these, nobody has ever borne a-grudge, and, the greater their luck, 
the more universal and hearty has been the congratulation of their country- 
men. The attitude of the popular mind toward them is delightfully inter- 
preted by James Whitcomb Riley, in his homely story of the reception 
given to a one-legged old soldier who went to Washington to see an old 
friend who had shared the hardships of a miner's camp with him long 
before he rose to eminence in public life at the national capital. The poet, 
with his inimitable mastery of the human heart, introduces the crippled 
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veteran into a house of luxury and social display, where he is received with 
hospitality so sincere that the glittering surroundings of fashionable life 
made no impression whatever upon it. As the visitor goes away, he 


oquizes thus :— 
Now, mind, I'm not a faultin’ Fluke; he got his money square: 
We both was ‘ Forty-niners,’ and both busted gettin’ there. 
veakened and onwindlassed; he stuck and stayed, and made 


His millions; don't know what I’m worth, untel my pension’s paid."’ 
Conspicuous among the men who, during the last fifty years, have 
rched the Rocky Mountains for gold and silver, was the late Senator 
George Hearst, of California, who died in the closing days of the fifty-first 
ngress. His life had in it the startling situations, the sudden surprises, 
e happy @énouement, which are usually found only in romance. His 
r was a South Carolina Scotchman who, when he died, left his son a 
ssouri farm, on which he had become prosperous and well-to-do. It is 
kely that young Hearst might have gone on with his inherited thrift and 
stry, adding broad acres to this farm; but, very soon, the air was filled 
rumors of the gold discoveries in California, and even young Missouri 

ers did not escape the fascination of the tales. 


They Wrested from the Mountains Their Hoarded Treasures 


Much has been written of that curious caravan which took up its long 
h across uninhabited plains and through the gorges of inaccessible 
intains, till, at length, it came to the ancient rivers in whose sands the 
gent mountains had left the key to their mysteries. It was an army 
undred and fifty thousand strong, and did not have in it a man who 
t heart, a weakling or a coward. It moved by seaand by land; across 
isthmus of Panama, and around Cape Horn, as well as through the 
esert and over the snowy ranges. It left behind it the comforts of home 
friends and society, and went out into an unknown world, to become 

e founder of states and the pioneer of civilization. 
in this army, trudging on foot by the side of a wagon drawn by oxen, 
was George Hearst, tired of farming in Missouri, and eager for the perils 
| rewards of a miner's life. History does not record what he did with 
farm, but it is certain that he never went back to it till his success was 
eved, and then only to lay his fortune at the feet of Miss Phcebe Eliza- 
\pperson, a Missouri school-teacher, daughter of one of his old neigh- 
He was a bachelor, past forty, and, for ten years, had encountered 
e hardships of the prospector, and all the heavy labors of the camp 
the mines. He had lived in the mountains, and fought hand to hand 
Nature for her treasures; and, when the Comstock Lode was found, she 
poured her riches upon him with profligate generosity. This was the 
lream of his manhood; but, behind it, fairer by far, lay the dream of his 
youth, and it is not strange that he left his partners in the great Nevada 
ne, and turned his footsteps back to the old Missouri home, to seek the 
ership that was needed to give dignity and significance to his career. 
to that time he had been a wanderer, restless and tireless in his 
iest for the hiding places of gold and silver; a man without a home, 
nost without a country. From that day his larger experience began. 
ip his household gods in the community to which, ten years before, 
gone as a friendless adventurer, and entered at once into the social, 
ial, and political life of the commonwealth in which his lot was cast. 


Millionaire Senators Are the Exceptions; Men of Modest Means, the Rule 


e full history of his career is known and read of all men. While he 
onor which his fellow citizens could bestow was counted too great; 
en he fell at his post, in the midst of labors in which his usefulness 
gnized by all his colleagues, no tribute of love and confidence 
ountrymen could offer to his memory was withheld. 

s, who sometimes allow the conspicuous wealth of a few members 
senate to obscure the fact that nearly all of that distinguished body 
mn of comparatively modest means, have been accustomed to describe 

illionaires’ club. It is true that many men who have amassed 

rtunes have had their ambitions attracted in the direction of that 

ervice. But it must also be said that, except in the rarest cases, 

e proved to be good and faithful servants, Nor can it be asserted, 

that the appearance of such men in our public life is an unhealthy 

the times; for they not only bring with them the resources of practi- 

ness knowledge, but, in the fact of their ambition, they illustrate 

sequential the pursuit of wealth becomes in the light of the larger 
| opportunities of the world in which we live. 

r a man, bya lifetime of labor and anxiety, has piled millions upon 

two questions remain which, in our day, have received more at- 

than ever before; first, what shall the man do with himself? and, 

what shall he do with his money? It is not easy to imagine 

grotesque perversion of human life than that which is presented 

en and women, without sense of responsibility to the com- 

for the wealth which they are called to administer, forfeit altogether 

nce to serve their day and generation, and become mere idlers, 
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lounging in seaside cottages, or scattering their incomes in the social capi- 
tals of the world. 

If the ostentation of wealth, and its senselessand brutal failure to recognize 
its responsibilities, have raised ugly questions, some of which go down to 
the very foundations of society, and have in them che potency of anarchy 
and chaos, it ought to be admitted, on the other hand, that in our country, 
at least, the number of rich men who appreciate that they hold their riches 
in trust for the service of their fellow men is increasing and multiplying in 
a way to encourage all hearts. A new kind of millionaire has been discov- 
ered, and a new gospel of wealth is gathering its disciples; a very old gospel, 
to be sure, though covered up somewhat in the dééris of the ages since the 
apostle, emphasizing the law of Christ, declared that no man liveth unto him- 
self, and no man dieth unto himself. 

Senator Hearst, while his life was full of generous deeds, did not live 
to see the millions which he had piled up put at the service of the world. 
He gave them all to the gentle woman to whose counsel he owed so much, 
and to whose influence upon his life he never failed to bear manly witness. 
He knew what was in her heart, for he had seen her persevering interest in 
the good words and works of charity in the community in which she lived, 
and throughout all the cities of California. And so, as his busy life drew 
toward its end, with all the great enterprises which he had founded in the 
full tide of their prosperity, he gave them all to her to turn to such account 
as might seem to her womanly wisdom for the best. 

It is hardly necessary to relate how royally this woman has interpreted 
her duty as the trustee of the Hearst estate. It would be in vain to record 
her countless acts of liberality, the unreported philanthropies and charities 
which she has originated; her gifts to the poor, the sick, the unfortunate. 
They have won for her the love and veneration of the community, wherever 
she has lived. But she has risen to a higher conception of her relation to 
the trust fund in her hands. She saw the inadequacy of the public schools to 
manage the training of children, and that has made her the most influential 
promoter of the kindergarten system in the United States. In San Francisco, 
in Washington, and elsewhere, she has put her means within reach of those 
who have at heart the rational training of childhood, especially in the 
crowded centers of population, where poverty and vice lay their most fatal 
hand upon the prospects of the little ones of the street and of the garret. 
Her strong motherly sympathy has proved a blessing to many of these waifs. 


She Longed to Enlarge the Intellectual Horizon of the Young 


But the young Missouri school-teacher also came in contact with the 
aspirations of the sons and daughters of the neighborhood farms, and, though 
it is nowhere written in her biography, it is easy to imagine that she was 
not without vague longings to see the intellectual opportunities of ambitious 
young men and women broadened to meet the demands of their increasing 
responsibilities. At any rate, her fortune seems to have been practically 
put at the disposal of those who are laying the foundations for the progress 
of the new century. Numerous institutions of learning in various sections 
of the country have had their usefulness increased by her benefactions. No 
church or creed has monopolized her interest. The same impulse which 
led her to donate two hundred thousand dollars to build the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, in Washington, has brought her to the aid of 
Bishop Hurst, as he has sought to realize his prophetic dream of a national 
university at our capital. But by far the most notable plans which she has 
projected, to increase the facilities of popular education, relate to the 
Greater University of California, which has not only enlisted the enthusiasm 
of the people of that state, but excited the interest and attention of the whole 
world. With the eye of an artist, she saw the haphazard, unsightly, and 
almost disorderly group of buildings in which the state university was 
housed. A lover of beauty,and patron of art,she suggested that the univer- 
sity, in the arrangement of its grounds, and in the structure of its buildings, 
ought to contribute to the culture of those who resorted to it for education. 


The Wealth Drawn from the Land She Will Use to Uplift Its People 


She undertook the expense of bringing the needs of that institution to 
the attention of the community by inviting a competition of architects 
throughout the world to make plans and specifications for a seat of learning, 
at Berkeley, which should be ideal in its appointments and practical in its 
adaptation to the needs of such an institution; and it is said, by those who 
know Mrs. Hearst's purposes, that she proposes to back, with her millions, 
the comprehensive scheme of college architecture which won the prize before 
a jury whose names are famous in every land. Already she has begun the 
good work, and the people of California are to see the great fortune, dug out 
of the Rocky Mountains by a pioneer who was among the first settlers, 
given back to her children by this noble and unselfish administration of 
the estate. Nobody would have spoken a word of disparagement if he had 
kept it all to himself and his heirs after him, But to find it thus dedicated 
to the good of mankind, and made to enrich all generations, adds a new in- 
terest to the biography of the great man of affairs who earned it, and invests 
with a gracious dignity the hand that is directing its expenditure. 





FAILURE, OR SUCCESS? A 
I. 


| The crimson glory that enrays 
warrior shall be mine, in coming days; 
ade will reap, on many a stricken field, 
| rn harvests that the bloody furrows yield."' 





And now, 
has set its chaplet on my brow,— 
if Vhite laurels, culled from years of perfect peace, 


i bannered woods, and glint of grassy spear, 
march of Spring, to give the fields release 





From Winter's ice-mailed legions,—this was all 
I knew of warfare. So, the first desire, 
Begot of fervent blood and youthful fire, 
Through mists of memory I scarce recall. 
I sought the sword, I found the fruitful flail,— 
My purpose passed, perchance, but,—did I fail ? 


IL. 
I said: ‘‘ Where councils of the nation meet, 
rein were reveille of chanticleer, My voice shall Right exalt, shall Ill defeat; 
re A grateful people will their plaudits speed, 
And call me one who knew his country's need."’ 


RETROSPECT - HERBERT M. LOME 


And now, 
No cares of state are etched upon my brow. 
Content to be my humble household's head, 
I rule the spaces which the hearth-light warms, 
My true mate near, my grandchild in my arms, 
And Love's broad pinions o'er the roof-tree spread. 
No honors perilous to me belong, 
The public joys, the irksome, vain delights. 
For me, the quiet days, the dreamless nights, 
The benison of stars, the matin song 
Of greeting from a bird. I do not rail 
Because unknown I am; but,—did I fail? 
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The Ladder to Success in Banking - LYMAN J. GAGE 


I SHALL deem myself fortunate if I can 
paint in adequate language, for the 
young men of our glorious country, the 
magnificent prospect which opens before 
us in the new century. With a land 
whose material resources are just com- 
ing into view, with a population strong, 
vigorous, inventive, and full of enter- 
prise, with a climate stimulating to men- 
tal and physical activity, what may not 
be expected in the way of material ac- 
complishment? But these conditions 
will be deeply affected by the moral 
quality and political wisdom of our peo- 
ple, particularly of our young men. A 
right knowledge of our true relationships, 
a mutual confidence between sections, 
and a loyal adhesion to true economic 
and financial laws, are conditions precedent and 
indispensable to the highest degree of attainment, 
whether in material progress or social happiness. 
To promote these conditions, to help to the reali- 
zation of these results, the judicious codéperation 
of intelligence and patriotism is necessary. In 
this needful codperation, the banker is an all-im- 
portant factor. May he never be found wanting! 
Now, what qualities must a young man have to 
make a successful banker ?—that is, one whois up- 
right, intelligent, and reliable? A true sense of pa- 
triotism is the first essential, for in no other relation 
is the state so dependent on the integrity of its ser- 
vants. The man who handles finances, whether pub- 
lic or private, must give his best thought and his best 
efforts to the betterment of his country and of his 
fellow-citizens; for this is,in the highest type, the 
cause of humanity. 

The successful banker must be a trained man, 
and, as a rule, he goes through a long and rigor- 
ous novitiate. He must have a realizing sense of 
the truth of the proverb, ‘‘A teachable spirit is 
essential to the gaining of wisdom."’ Certainly 
it is essential for the gaining of financial acumen, 
and I would advise all aspirants for success 
along financial lines to frame this proverb in 
their offices or bedrooms. Originality counts for 
a great deal; but it is safer,when one is young, to 
follow the beaten track, and to profit by the wis- 
dom of those who have learned in the school of 
experience. When experience comes, you will 
be in better shape to profit by it. More solid 
fortunes have been made by industry and perse- 
verance than in the so-called coups of the market. 

It goes without questioning that integrity is 
an indispensable quality. A young man must 
learn to be mentally honest, —that is, he must not 
deceive himself. A wise father said to his son 
who was called to the bench: ‘‘ My boy, in giving 
judgment, be not ruled by love or by hate, for both 
are equally disastrous to justice.'’ It would be 
trite to say that in no occupation can a young 
man succeed without industry, but this is particu- 
larly applicable in the banking business. Finance 
is a hard mistress to serve, and she showers her 
favors only on those who woo her untiringly, and 
with unfaltering devotion. She requires all the 
time, energy, and effort of a young man’s life. After 
working hours proper, she insists on extra duty. 





HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


You must plan and study and work out your 
own problems and solve your own difficulties. As 
in the case of learning, no royal road leads to 
success. But few occupations offer more flatter- 
ing rewards than the banking business. It is 
a healthy sign of the times that the majority of 
successful financiers have risen from the ranks. 
Some men whose word now affects the world of 
money to the uttermost ends of the earth began 
life as bank messengers. They struggled and 
studied, observed conditions around them, and 
picked up the golden words of wisdom which 
fell from the lips of the soljons in their line,—in a 
word, they solved the problem, and made their 
fortunes. Patriotism, courage, integrity, industry, 
perseverance, and an intelligence which embraces 
all practical branches,—these are the qualities 
necessary for the young man who aims to be a 
successful banker. 

But this question has also an academic side, 
and there are many points which as yet are not 
definitely settled and determined. Forty years 
ago, we had no such problems as we face. The 
Civil War burdened us in many ways, not the least 
being the financial load placed upon our shoul- 
ders. Our bankers,since that trying period, have 
had more arduous duties to perform, more difficult 
threads to untangle. Drastic legislation struck 
down the faulty system of bad currency, and estab- 
lished another, the immediate purpose of which 
was to facilitate the negotiation of the rapidly- 
growing public debt. Through taxation, every 
channel was drained, and these influences, acting 
both separately and conjointly, brought vast sums 
of money which were locked away from current 
use in trade and industry. The banker had to 
face the ‘‘ greenback’’ problem,a measure which, 
even in the trying days of the Civil War, had been 
adopted with fear and ‘hesitation by all thought- 
ful statesmen and financiers. But the ‘‘green- 
back’’ was then, as it is now, associated in the 
minds of the people with things sacred. It is 
‘« battle-scarred,—battle-stained,’’ and every ef- 
fort which bankers made to throw upon it the 
light of economic truth was, and still is, in many 
quarters, resented as a sacrilege. 

As if this problem left by the Civil War were 
not enough, bankers have, through political com- 


promise, been made to assume others. 
The complications introduced into an 
already serious difficulty by the legisla- 
tion concerning the silver coinage and 
money standard, between 1878 and 1893, 
is familiar to even the youngest finan- 
ciers. Now, whatis the present situation ? 

We have in circulation among the peo- 
ple, and as a reserve fund in the banks, 
three hundred and forty-six million dol- 
lars’ worth of government notes. They 
constitute an enormous public debt, pay- 
able on demand. We have, or soon will 
have, substantially six hundred millions 
of silver, or paper representatives of sil- 
ver, whose parity with gold value the 
government is under obligation to main- 
tain. The ultimate measure of this obli- 
gation is the difference between the commercial 
value of the money metal and the face value at 
which it circulates. This difference is not far from 
three hundred million dollars. 

We have a system of banknote currency whose 
volume is but faintly related to the needs of the 
community, which a properly constructed bank 
currency most economically serves. Itis, on the 
contrary,as you all know, controlled as to volume 
by the price of interest-bearing United States 
bonds in Wall Street. 

The banker, whether acting as the servant of the 
people in the government offices, or doing business 
for himself, has it within his power to work much 
good or evil. His peculiar position is that of an in- 
termediary in affairs, and this gives him an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to study and grasp these 
momentous questions. His interests, tied in as 
they are to varied and multiplied business activities, 
put him under bond to do all he can for the gen- 
eral welfare. Upon his character, intelligence, 
and fidelity to duty and truth, as applied to all 
these questions touching the national honor or 
private trust, the country has a right to rely with 
implicit confidence. 

Here in our own land, we are witnesses of the 
metamorphosis of previous conditions and meth- 
ods of business. The consolidation of capital, the 
centralization of industries, excite new and serious 
inquiry as to the consequences and effects they may 
carry in their train. Are they the natural and 
healthful unfolding of a true economic movement? 

Will they carry beneficial fruits which will find 
an equitable distribution through the body politic 
as a whole, or will they prove to be engines of power 
by the aid of which the few can exploit the many ? 

My faith is strong in the first direction, but the 
real meaning and future influences of these mod- 
ern phenomena should be studied and made clear 
to the general comprehension. Grave conse- 
quences depend upon it. Two dangers are appar- 
ent. One is that, through prejudice and ignorance, 
we may block the path of natural progress. The 
other is that the force and power involved in these 
great organizations may be utilized for oppression 
and robbery. To the banker the country looks 
for safety. May he never be found lacking in 
those qualities of mind and heart and of head 
which must form the country's safeguard. 


The Young Banker’s Greatest Pitfall - conmwat Sel? Bye oily 


Wwaie specialization up to a certain point is 

an excellent thing, a young man who enters 
the banking business is in danger of becoming 
too much of a specialist. The fact that he learns 
to perform a certain set of duties with great 
efficiency is, of course, to his credit, and assures 
him his position. It does not assure him promo- 
tion, however, for the reason that, in his devotion 
to his special work, he is apt to neglect all other 
phases of banking. He knows little or nothing 
of the duties of other positions in the bank, and 
therefore cannot fill them. He becomes narrow, 
and thus impairs his usefulness both to himself 
and to his employers, although the latter may 
applaud the thoroughness of his work in his 
particular groove. 

This danger of getting into a rut is the great- 
est pitfall for a young man in the banking busi- 
ness, Particularly is this true in a city bank. The 
clerk passes his business hours in a cage attend- 
ing closely to the routine of his own work. That 
he has little knowledge of the work of the man 
at the next desk is but in a slight degree his fault. 
His own duty is too engrossing to permit of any 


division of attention. While a young banker, in 
a small city or town, has greater opportunities 
than in a large city to acquire a broad, funda- 
mental knowledge of the business, the limits of 
his bank's operations keep him ignorant of much 
that would make him a better banker, even in 
the restricted sphere of a country bank. 

The American Bankers’ Association has long 
recognized the desirability of giving to young 
bankers opportunities for attaining a wider knowl- 
edge of their profession,—a that will 
enable them, with a little special training, to fill 
any position in a bank. At the last annual meet- 
ing, ten —- dollars was apesosin iated for the 
purpose ping g men, who are beginning 
on the tani teemie of the baubles inden, to so 
train and educate themselves that they may climb 
to the high places. The instrument which we 
have organized to bring about these results is the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks. Bankers, 
young or old, may become members for a nominal 
sum. Members will receive, semi-monthly, a 
bulletin in which 
reading courses made for 


, and &, the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks)| 


debates, and lectures and special articles printed. 
In addition to this, there will be debates, lecture 
courses, discussions, and other educational activi- 
ties. About a hundred local chapters have already 
been started. The institute will stimulate inter- 
est in their profession among our young men, 
and will put within their reach greater possibilities 
of success. The sort of men the profession wants, 
and will award its most responsible and lucrative 
places to, is not men who know the business 
thoroughly in department a, or b, or c, but those 
who know it thoroughly from a to z; who are 
broad-gauge men with a grasp not only of detail, 
but also of large problems. Such knowledge and 
ability comes only from long training in the right 
direction. Training is necessary before one enters 
the banking business, and is doubly necessary 
after one gets in. We all forget something every 
day, and to keep from losing ground we must 
learn more than we forget. Education never 
ends, especially in banki We propose to help 
a keep out of the routine which is a 

indrance to promotion, and help them to an all- 
round equipment which they must have to rise. 
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Hints for Popular Gatherings 
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THE CALL TO ORDER IN 
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withdraw a motion; to suspend the rules; 
table, —and the previous question. 
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and declare the result. He may sit 
1 question, but should rise to put a 
‘te, or to speak to a question of order. 
another to the chair and speak to any 
it should seldom use this privilege. 


The Representative Bodies 


od used by the government of the 

tes, in its legislative, or law-making 

s so effective, and at the same time 

t every state in the Union has profited 

ple, and adopted practically the same 

| e procedure may vary slightly in the 
tates, but the fundamental principles are 
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he nal legislature consists of two branches: 
vhose members are elected by the legis- 

F lature the states, on the theory that the senators 
: represent the states; and the house of representa- 
tives, whose members are elected by the people 


tis with state legislatures. The members of 
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the state senate, theoretically at least, repre- 
sent the counties, or districts, while the 
members of the houserepresent the people. 

The state senate, like its prototype, is 
always dignified, usually consists of experi- 
enced men, and acts as a balance wheel for the 
boisterous and enthusiastic house. 

The house—usually called the assembly,—is 
generally elected every year, and is, perhaps, the 
best exemplification of the advantages as well as 
the dangers of a democracy. Its members are 
chosen from every part of the commonwealth, and 
its Personne/ reflects the character and the quality 
of the people of the state. They are gathered 
together from every walk and condition of life, — 
the capable and energetic, with those selected 
without reference to fitness; the high-minded and 
patriotic, with those whose highest ideal is repre- 
sented by the dollar-mark; the kind-hearted and 
generous, with those who live only for themselves. 

To the student of human nature, the house 
offers a good field for observation. Contrary to 
generally accepted ideas, the most successful legis- 
lator is not the one who can make the greatest 
speech; nor is he the one who spends the most 
money, and earns the reputation of being a good 
fellow. He is the man who is honest and straight- 
forward, who sacredly keeps his promises, and 
who has the ability to make and keep the right 
kind of friends. 

There would not be so many failures in politics, 
if each legislator would realize that he is sent to the 
capitol simply to interpret the wishes of his con- 
stituents, and to do his plain duty in broader mat- 
ters of state. 


Every Parliamentary Rule Has a Reason 


The new member is bewildered with what he is 
pleased to call the red tape connected with the 
legislative machinery; he characterizes the rules 
as cumbersome and criticises severely the method 
of considering bills in committee. But experience 
will teach him that there is a reason for every rule, 
that the best interests of the people are conserved 
by the formalities surrounding the passage of bills, 
and that the power conferred upon committees is 
one of the best features connected with the system. 

The crowning virtue of a legislature is of a 
purely negative kind and consists in its refusal to 
pass vicious measures. The opportunities for evil 
are so limitless that, in passing judgment on a 
legislative session, one should consider what they 
might have done as well as what they actually did 
do. Many of the most vicious bills that are in- 
troduced are strangled in committee, sometimes 
after a great deal of hard work and the display of 
a high order of moral courage, and the members 
who perform these services to the public are sel- 
dom given any credit therefor, for the reason that 
the public rarely hears about it. 

Taken as a whole, there are no more patriotic, 
conscientious and capable men in the world, than 
those who frame the laws for the various states in 
the Union. There have been glaring examples of 
corruption which have reflected discredit upon 
legislators in general; but the quiet, unostentatious 
devotion to duty of the average lawmaker, places 
this class of citizens upon an enduring foundation 
of public confidence and esteem. 

Every young man, no matter how humble his 
position in life, should be ambitious enough to fit 
himself, not only for an occasional call to a chair 
in a popular gathering, but also for the duties of 
representative office. The American theory of 
government is the theory of equal opportunity 


for all. Therefore we 
should be ready, as far 
as first principles go, 
to serve. While only 
a few can serve, for 
numerical reasons, the 
possibilities for clean, 
capable, and conscien- 
tious men in American 
politics are unlimited. 
A noteworthy fact in 
connection with this 
subject is that the am- 
ateur parliamentarian 
usually develops into 
the practical one, 
ahead of the man who 
lacks preliminary 
experience. One of 
New York's most dis- 
tinguished legislators 
developed his talents 
in the discussions of 
a temperance society; 
another, a senator, tried 
his wings in the labor 
lyceum. The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, and the 
Grange, have graduated many western and south- 
ern men, while the various debating clubs of col- 
leges and universities are responsible for many 
parliamentary successes in later life. 


Nese Benjamin F. Jones was a member of the Essex County 
delegation in the New Jersey house of assembly, in 1899-1900. 
He served very acceptably as speaker of the house, during 1900. } 


THE PASSION FOR WEALTH 


N ANY a man has sacrificed the best part of him- 

self in his struggle for success. He has 
given up his friendships, torn up all the tender 
ties of his early years, sacrificed everything which 
he then held dear, to the goal of his ambition. In 
his mad rush for the ‘‘almighty dollar,’ all that is 
beautiful in his social life has been lost sight of. 
He has developed his money-getting powers, the 
faculties which grasp and hold, at the expense 
of all his nobler qualities. 

In middle life, he suddenly awakens to the fact 
that he no longer loves music, that his admiration 
for poetry and painting has evaporated. He finds 
that he does not linger by the wayside to drink in 
the glory of a sunset as he used todo. He no 
longer cares to lie on his back in the grass and 
study the stars. He finds it difficult to carry on 
conversation in society as he once did. In fact, 
there is only one thing in life that yields him 
pleasure, —his business. In the narrow rut, between 
his office or storeand his home, he finds his only joys. 

In other words, he has been sacrificing, all these 
years, all that was finest and best in his nature, to 
develop the coarser, brute qualities which have en- 
abled him to accumulate a few thousand or a mil- 
lion dollars, which he no longer has power to enjoy 
except in this mere fact of possession. His bank 
book and his safe-deposit vault now give him more 
delight than music, poetry, art, the drama, travel, 
or the beauties of nature. 

His whole disposition, his whole nature, has 
been changed. He is not the same man he used 
to be. His early associates no longer find in him 
the chum of their youth. He is cold, distant, 
selfish, and unsympathetic, not because he in- 
tended to be this kind of man, but because the 
pursuit of money has made him what he is. In- 
deed, if he could have foreseen in his youth the 
kind of man he would become by pursuing the 
course he adopted, he would have shrunk from it 
in horror. 

He simply made the mistake of putting himself 
in an environment that was cold and sordid, that 
wrenched him away from the generous and kindly 
habits of his youth,and made him a part of itself. 

The surroundings which he first chose, and 
which he then dominated, now own and dominate 
him; he is carried along by the very momentum 
of the force which he once directed; the greed for 
gold has become a devastating passion, leaving 
nothing but Dead Sea fruit in the grasp of its un- 
fortunate victim. 





» + 
THE RUDDER OF SELF-CONTROL 


From time to time I meet a young man in whom I can 
see nothing to object to. I feel anxious, however, when 
I observe such a finely-equipped fellow ready to swim with 
the stream. Here I am always forced to make the remark 
that the rudder is given into the hand of man in his frail 
skiff, not merely that he may not be at the mercy of the 
waves, but even more that he may follow the dictates of a 
will directed by intelligence. —GOETHE. 
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“ HESE are very nice, my boy,’’ remarked the 

old merchant, as he handed the charter- 
party copies back to young Jimmy Evans. ‘I 
like to see them done so neatly and ruled so cor- 
rectly. Little things like that add greatly to the 
reputation of our office. Keep on as you’re do- 
ing, and we'll see if we can’t make a first-class 
ship broker out of you.’’ 

The lad’s face flushed crimson with mixed 
pleasure and embarrassment, and, saying nothing, 
which was a very good answer under the circum- 
stances, he hastened back to his tall desk. 

««Gee-whillikens!’’ ejaculated Ralph Connor, 
after Mr. Grenhard had left the office. ‘I've 
been here over a year now, and the old man has 
never given me any such dose of taffy in the whole 
time.”’ 

‘«Good reason why,’’ growled the elderly office 
manager, who could not help overhearing the 
conversation of the two lads. ‘‘ You take a whole 
day to make one set of copies, what with tearing 
up expensive blanks and beginning again, and 
even then they're so smudgy and blurred that it's 
all one can do to read, let alone admire them. 
The trouble with you, Ralph Connor, is that you 
don’t understand the meaning of what you are 
writing. You go at it just as if you were a parrot. 
Young Evans has pretty nearly bothered the life 
out of me by asking questions, but I will say that 
he seems to profit by what he is told.’’ 

‘‘I'm sure, I'm very much obliged, Mr. Wal- 
dron, for all your kindness to me,"’ said Jimmy. 
‘«] know that I owe a great—’’ 

‘«Oh, it's all right,’’ interrupted the manager. 
«*«Come over here and check off these commission 
accounts with me.”’ 

At the close of this lengthy task, young Jimmy 
fidgeted about a moment or two, and then said :-— 

‘«Mr. Waldron, may I ask—"’ 

Ralph Connor, over at the next desk, com- 
menced to snicker and work one arm like a pump- 
handle. The office manager turned on his high 
stool to glare at the humorist, and then back to 
Jimmy, merely saying, ‘‘ Well ?”’ 

‘« Er, —may I ask,’’ repeated the boy, nervously, 
‘«may I ask why Mr. Grenhard is so excited about 
not getting this two-thousand-ton steamer charter ?” 

‘‘Can't get the steamer,'’ replied the 
office manager, without turning around. 

‘But there are lots of them in the 
harbor,’’ persisted the youth. ‘* Why, I saw doz- 
ens, when I came over in the ferryboat from Jersey, 
this morning."’ 

‘* Yes, I dare say; but they're all either liners, 
or ready chartered,’’ said Mr. Waldron, fussing 
with some documents as he spoke. ‘You see, 
this war in South Africa has made a great scarcity 
in tramp steamships at New York, as well as at 
other ports. The British government is using a great 
many in its transport service. I'll venture to 
say there are a dozen firms waiting to snap up 
just such a ship as we want, the moment she ar- 
rives. I don’t suppose you really know what a 
tramp steamer is."’ 

‘«No, sir,’ said Jimmy, ‘‘I do not. I’ve al- 
ways lived inland until we came here, and am 
not posted on any kind of shipping, very much; 
but, now that I'm in the business, I'm going to 
learn all I can about them."’ 

‘That's right,"’ returned the manager, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘Here’s a little pointer for you, now. 
A tramp steamship is one belonging to no regular 
line, but seeking cargoes from one port to another, 
wherever she can get them.’’ 

‘*And we have an order to charter a two-thou- 
sand-ton tramp steam- 
ship, and have not been 
able to find one, as yet ?"’ 
inquired the lad. 

‘‘Just so,’’ assented 
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**PLEASE, SIR,—BUT ARE YOU A TRAMP?” 


Mr. Waldron; ‘‘but what makes the thing worse 
is, this order comes from our biggest customer, and 
he declares that, unless we can .ecure the charter 
for him by to-morrow mornir.g, he will take his 
business to another ship brokerage concern.”’ 

‘‘Whew!”’ whistled Jimmy, dolefully. 

««So I should n't wonder if we lost our biggest 
account,'’ went on Mr. Waldron, sardonically. 

«‘But such a tramp steamer may come 
into harbor by to-morrow morning,’’ spoke 
up Jimmy, eagerly. 

‘Yes, but, if it should, how can we be sure of 
getting her? The Maritime Exchange serves us 
all alike in the matter of reporting arrivals. Other 
brokers have the same show as we do,'’ observed 
the manager. And he concluded by nodding his 
head, significantly, over toward the piled-up work 
on the junior clerk's desk. 

And Jimmy Evans and the rest of the office 
staff of Grenhard and Company, ship brokers, of 
New York City, were soon immersed in the de- 
tails of their regular labors. 

Late that afternoon, Jimmy left the office and 
hastened toward his suburban home. In going 
to the ferry, he had to pass along a portion of 
West Street, and became very much excited 
on noticing a certain craft in the North River. 
The vessel was heading inshore, and, evidently, 
was about to come alongside of a dock. 

Any longshoreman, and half of the city 
landlubbers, could have told at a glance 
that she was a private yacht, but Jimmy never 
asked. He was possessed with the insane idea 
that she was a tramp steamer, just arriving. The 
question of her probable tonnage bothered him. 


*«1’m sure I can’t guess whether she is of two or 
ten thousand tons,’’ he muttered, desperately. 

But, putting this detail aside for a moment, the 
lad dodged his way across the street, in and out 
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among the recklessly driven teams, entered the 
freight shed, very much out of breath, and waited 
for the craft to make her landing. This was ac- 
complished in short order, and scarcely had the 
gang plank touched the wharf before Jimmy was 
running up it, very nearly bowling over a portly 
individual who was about to commence the de- 
scent. 

‘«Well, young man,’* began the latter, a trifle 
brusquely, as he staggered back from the shock 
of the encounter, ‘‘what are you tiying to do?’ 
Knock me—"’ 

‘* Please, sir, —er, —captain,—excuse my haste, 
but are you a tramp ?—er,—that is, your vessel, I 
mean,—is she a tramp steamship ?”’ interrupted 
the excited youth. 

‘«Hey?” snorted the other, wonderingly. 

‘Because, if she is, I can offer you a fine char- 
ter,"’ went on the guileless Jimmy, ‘‘ that is—er, 
—if your boat does not run much over two thou- 
sand tons.’’ 

‘‘Bless me! The boy must be crazy,'’ ex- 
claimed the portly individual. 

‘‘If I’m right in my guess that this vessel is a 
two-thousand-ton tramp steamer, and I do hope I 
am, you really must give our firm the chance of 
chartering her,"’ rattled on the enthusiastic youth. 

‘‘What is the name of your firm?*’ queried 
the other, commencing to be interested by the 
lad’s combination of ignorance and earnestness. 

‘‘Grenhard and Company, one of the oldest, 
and the best in our line,’’ declared Jimmy, proudly. 

‘And what share may you have in the firm ?’’ 
questioned the elderly man. 

‘*«Me? Oh, I'm onlya junior clerk, the lowest 
in the office. I suppose I really ought to be 
called the errand boy, but Mr. Waldron—’’ 

‘« If the office boy of the concern runs around 
hunting up steamships for charter, I wonder what 
duties the head of the firm reserves for himself ?’’ 
commented the portly individual, much amused. 

«« But you have not answered my question yet,’’ 
put in Jimmy, fearing that he was not making a 
good impression. ‘‘] don’t mind telling you that 
it is a very important matter for us. Unless we 
make this charter by to-morrow morning, we shall 
lose our biggest customer.’’ 

‘« Dear me,dear me,"’ cried the other; ‘that's. 
too bad !—after all your exertions, too.” 

‘‘Then you're not a two-thousand-ton tramp- 
steamer ?’’ queried the boy, with a falling inflec- 
tion in his voice. 

‘«No, only a two-hundred-thousand-dollar steam 
yacht,"’ replied the portly individual, gravely; 
‘«but I like your spirit, and I'll tell you what we 
might do. We might help you to find what 
you’ re looking for."’ 

Jimmy was overcome by the friendly tones of the 
other, and stood abashed, but secretly hopeful. 

«Captain Patterson,’’ called the other, beckon- 
ing a grizzled old sailor to his side; ‘‘this young 
man is in search of an incoming tramp steamer 
of about two thousand tons, that may be open for 
charter. See if you can help him out I won't 
need the yacht again till late to-morrow."’ 

«« Aye, aye, sir,’’ replied the mariner, touching 
his cap with a forefinger, and speaking as if such 
an order was nothing out of the common way. 

‘And, by the bye, young man,"’ said 
the portly individual, interrupting Jimmy's 
torrent of thanks, and turning to descend the 

gang plank; ‘‘ you would better send a telegram to 
your home people, so that they won't be worried, 
should you be absent over night.”’ 

And away he went to a waiting cab, with an at- 
tendant valet and two sailors loaded down with 
small luggage. After having followed the sugges- 
tion of the thoughtful yacht owner, Jimmy re- 
turned aboard, the gang plank was taken in, 
hawsers cast off, and the little steamship departed 
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pon her odd inission, steaming directly down 
the great New York Bay, and into the open sea. 
. * * * * 
()% the following morning, the senior partner 
: of Grenhard and Company showed some 
xiety in his face as he entered the office. 
‘Where's Evans ?"’ he demanded, looking over 
the unoc cupied desk. 
Not here yet, sir,"’ chirped Ralph Connor. 
Sick, I guess,"’ growled the office manager. 
Well, well, I hope not,"’ returned the kindly 


(man. ‘*Mr. Lawson has not been here yet, 
Waldron, has he?’’ 

‘‘No, but he telephoned that he would be, in a 
few minutes. Here he is, now.”’ 


Good morning, Mr. Grenhard,’’ cried a thin, 
ler-sized personage, with bright red hair, enter- 
at the moment. ‘I hope you've got that 
rter all fixed for me,"’ 
My dear Mr. Lawson,’’ commenced the old 
roker, in an evidently apologetic manner; ‘I 
t you—— 
| am a man of my word,’’ interrupted the 
omer. ‘‘If you have n't that steamer for me, 
transfer my custom elsewhere. Grimshaw has 
n ahead of me twice now, and if you can't 
supply the vessel,—’’ 
While Mr. Lawson was delivering this tirade, 
Jimmy Evans had come in, looking very white 
tthe face, but with excitement glistening in 
s eyes. Hastily scribbling a few words upon a 
f paper, he stepped forward and presented 
s employer. He returned to his desk imme- 
ely after doing so. 
Grenhard glanced carelessly at the little 
randum, started, read it again, and then 
over at the now busily-engaged junior, in 
mouthed amazement. 
I'll simply have to do as | said,’’ contin- 
the would-be charterer, ‘‘and make a new 


tion. 

would remind you that I, also, am a man 
y word,’’ replied the head of the firm, throw- 

k his head; ‘‘and I never promise unless 
fulfill the obligation. I must confess that I 

lid not think that I could fill your last or- 
ut, by a lucky chance, here is just what you 


the ‘Cecilia,’ twenty-one hundred tons, 
y hands for charter at alump sum within 
t. This vessel is just entering the har- 
t, and will be ready to load at once.’’ 
* * * * 


| \TIONS point to the lowest of the junior 
erks of Grenhard and Company as one of the 
g successful merchants of the great city. 


» » 
THE AMERICAN GIRL AS I 
HAVE COME TO KNOW HER 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


\f ¥ stupy of thé American girl has been twofold; 
first, in Paris, and afterwards at her home. 
st | considered her simply a refreshing change 
the stereotyped English girl, good to look at 

od to talk with. It was apparent,even then, 

merican girls would become famous in Paris 
for their unusual gifts of conversation and their 

neral good looks. I soon was able to drive down 
the great avenues at home and pick them 

I saw them pass. They had more distinc- 

» their looks and manner than the girls of any 

country; a freedom in their walk, and a con- 
is pride in their expression. They never have 
lifficulty in making places for themselves in 
ife of Paris. 

t, though I knew something of them abroad, 

s not until my present tour of this country 

t | began to know them as they are. They have 
iny qualities for which I look in vain among the 
elles of France, and they can rival my country- 

women now in beauty and dress. First of all, I 

think they have more general culture, and are 

better educated. I have been astounded, in going 
out the country, to observe the numbers of large 

nd flourishing colleges for women which every- 
where exist. One can hardly believe that there 
) many women seeking ‘‘ higher education,”’ 

ou call it here. And the young women I have 

t showed the results of this education. They 
were able to discuss innumerable subjects intelli- 


> 


yo 


gently. I could hardly mention any branch of art 
of which they were ignorant, and usually they 

ould talk well on the drama, poetry,and art gen- 
erally. Another thing which impressed me was the 


fact thatso many American young women can speak 
French. If an American actress were to visit 
France,she would have some difficulty in finding 
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other women who could speak English, but here 
I have had but little use for my poor stock of the 
American vocabulary. Wherever 1 have gone, I 
have been able to speak French to most people 
with whom I came in contact. America is a great 
place for education, and American women are as 
well educated as the men. I am sorry that this is 
not also true of France. 

In Paris I used to think there was one distinct 
type of the American girl, but now I have come 
to believe that there are many different types. I 
have this winter been north and south and east 
and west, and have found a Western girl and a 
Southern girl and a Northern girl and an Eastern 
girl. Eastern girls are more like the girls of Paris. 
They have more style and care more for dress. 
But they sometimes lack the wonderful beauty I 
have seen in Southern girls, and the remarkable 
complexions and graceful carriage of the girls who 
have grown up in the Far West. I shall never forget 
the beautiful, charming women of New Orleans, 
and other Southern cities. They are charming 
hostesses, too, down there. 

The working girls of this country, like the 
women of France, are ambitious, and willing to 
work, that they may make a place for themselves 
in the world. They say there is hardly a profes- 
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sion in which they have not made a beginning; 
and, from what I have observed,!I can well believe 
the truth of such a statement. I have run across 
women authors, painters, lawyers, doctors, deco- 
rators, dentists, and publishers. I become more 
and more astonished as I find the wide range 
of woman's effort in this country. It is only be- 
ginning to be so in France. Our women there 
are good workers, however, and are finding that 
the higher walks of life are open to them as well 
as to the men, and are trying to make a record for 
themselves. It should encourage the women of 
France to study feminine achievements here. 
They say, in France, that,when women work and 
seek to become well educated, they neglect their 
home duties. I cannot see that this is so in this 
country. The American home is never neglected, 
except when the mistress is always ‘‘in society,’’ 
as in so many foreign countries. There are fam- 
ilies in New York, and other large cities, where 
the children are given over entirely to the care 
of nurses; but,in the majority of cases, I think, 
American women prefer to personally superintend 
the training of their little ones. This is an encour- 
aging sign. It explains, possibly, why American 
women influence the life of their country to a 
greater extent than do the women of any other land. 


The Better Side of Civilization 


ALI FERROUH BEY 
(Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Ottoman Empire) 


THat the word ‘‘civiliza- 
tion,’’ as a term denoting 
culture and refinement, is new 
to the English language, may 
surprise many. A perusal of 
old dictionaries will confirm 
this statement. Dr. Johnson, 
the father of the English lex- 
icon, did not know the word, 
now so cogent. That the world 
has a term of universal mean- 
ing which denotes the separa- 
tion of culture from rudeness 
is one of the triumphs of the 
nineteenth century, and a hap- 
py omen for the twentieth. 

Civilization is potent in this, 
that men may discourse and 
reason about forces and facts 
which, formerly, were deter- 
mined by bloody quarrels. 
Men are no less religious to-day than during the 
nericd from the tenth to the seventeenth century. 
-Aea 2ze 20 iess brave, and are just as generously 
moved to chivalric deeds and the pursuit of glory. 
But they are now civilized. 

During the racial wars between the Mussul- 
man and the Western nations, the knighthood and 
the vassalage of Europe enlisted with fervor for 
the invasion of Palestine. The Moslems respond- 
ed with poetic fidelity, with deep religious zeal 
and devotion, courage, and sacrifice,equaled only 
by the romanticism of their opponents. 

In the name of the one God, the nations fought 
for His glory. The knight and the peasant, the 
king and the commoner of Europe, joined the 
various expeditions toward Palestine. The Mo- 
hammedans met them on a thousand battlefields, 
with corresponding purpose. On both sides of 
the Levant, to join the armies was to obtain bene- 
diction. 

This was not civilization, nor yet a process of 
its growth. Too frequently, the lessons of gal- 
lantry and mutual respect, so sternly learned, are 
forgotten in a racial hatred engendered in the ig- 
norant. That fanaticism is no longer powerful 
enough to array nations emotionally is the proud- 
est triumph of civilization. 

Some have so low an estimation of civilization 
that they compute its value in miles of railroad, 
bushels of grain, and coin of the realm. 

In my own land, the civilization differs from 
that of the United States. The difference is im- 
measurable. Were | to bring some of our pro- 
vincial Turkish gentlemen to Washington, many 
of their questions concerning the value of Ameri- 
can republicanism and equality would be perplex- 
ing. My imperial master is my autocrat. His 
disposition of myself and my property is as abso- 
lute as that of a father over an infant son. It is 
impossible to instance more majestic sway; but I 
have seen the greatest and the noblest of the land 
give place at the table of the grand vizier to a 
miserable I have seen beggars claim 
their rights, undisputed, to seats at the grand 
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vizier's table, and have seen 
nobles quietly take places far 
less desirable. 

Were one of these gentle- 
men to witness some Ameri- 
can customs, would it not be 
hard to convince him of the 
value of democracy ? 

When last in Constantino- 
ple, at the Feast of Razamin, 
I was of a company sitting at 
the grand vizier’s table. An 
old and poor man came there 
to eat. He was told that the 
food was exactly the same at 
the other tables. ‘Yes,’ said 
he, ‘‘the food may be the 
same, but it tastes better where 
your excellency is.’’ He was 
given a place. It was ascer- 
tained that he had been a petty 
sub-governor, and had lost his place five years be- 
fore. He wrote out his story for the grand vizier, and 
his wrongs were alleviated. Under what democ- 
racy, or under what constitution, is such simple 
justice possible? This is an aspect of Turkish 
civilization which, perhaps, would be obnoxious to 
many Americans. 

The United States has thrown railroads across a 
continent. Her telegraphs, her ships, and her 
material resources, have helped the whole world. 
Russia has banded another continent with rail- 
roads; and the families of nations are yearly 
becoming more intimate and interdependent. 
Through the processes of civilized commerce, the 
United States gives food to millions who would 
suffer, did the supplies cease. These things are 
the visible demonstrations of civilization. They 
are to be estimated, not by their money value, but 
by the world-influence they exert. 

In this development, Turkey is not laggard. 
Railroads and telegraphs and all the appliances of 
civilization are being installed by her more rapidly 
than the world imagines. During my sojourn in 
the United States, I have, more than once, been 
instrumental in concluding contracts for these 
beneficial appliances, and, ere long, Turkey will 
enter upon the adolescent period of healthful com- 
mercial growth. 

But it will profit the nations little to advance 
along material lines, unless the true meaning of 
civilization—culture, —is thoroughly studied. Civ- 
ilization and conciliation are almost correlative 
terms. Men may be rich, dainty, and luxurious, 
without the civilization of culture. 

Throughout the world, to-day, there is an in- 
creasing class with whom civilization is more than 
an exterior polish. It is becoming a vital princi- 
ple of the mind; and that nation most truly ad- 
vances along the path of culture whose strug- 
gle is to diffuse among the people a generous 
tolerance and a cultured understanding of the un- 
derlying principles of morality and integrity. We 


all seek the same end, albeit we solicit our bene- 
fits through different ambassadors. 
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[Dedicated to the Pan-American Exposition, 1901) 


If I have turned thy bounties back, 
Smite me, O disappointed Sun!” 
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Hear me, ye hundred tribes, whose souls 
Shall rise at last in living light, 
Hear me, while now the sun-god rolls 
Through space to bring us cooling night. 
This is my mission, be it thine, 
© ye whose white plumes round me wave, 
To keep unstained one law divine,— 
That none may lack what others have! ”’ 






Drawn By 
Louis Femina 
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Venezuela, and How to Win Trade in Latin America - - (7S Minute tren 


(The recent recall of Mr. Loomis from his post of duty was 
due to a dispute between two rival asphalt companies, both 
American doing business in Bermudez District, Venezuela. 
The larger company, having failed to include all the asphalt 
deposits of the districts within the survey of its concession, and 
having found a rival in the field with a new concession covering 
all the omitted portions of the deposits, appealed first to the 
Venezuelan government for redress, but was met by the declara- 
tion that the Venezuelan courts must decide. Appeal was then 
made to the American government. Mr. Loomis was sent for to 
obtain his views, undoubtedly.—Tue Eprror.} 


VENEZUELA is the nearest of our South American 

neighbors, and is the most accessible. From 
Porto Rico, it is distant only thirty hours by steamer. 
The republic has a population of about three 
millions, and should have five times as many in- 
habitants. It is a large country, with much fer- 
tile land, and, besides, has enormous mineral, 
timber,and other natural resources. It is capable 
of becoming important in the production of cotton 
and rice, and, during our Civil War, sent many 
shiploads of cotton to Europe. At present, its 
chief products are coffee, chocolate, and hides. 
We are the largest buyers from Venezuela, but do 
not sell as much in return to that country as we 
might. There are many reasons for this, most of 
which should not exist. 

The United States does not have, in any part 
of Latin America, the share of trade which its pro- 
ductivity and proximity entitle it to. The Ger- 
mans, the English, the French, and even the 
Spaniards, exhibit a higher degree of commercial 
intelligence than we do in dealing with the Latin 
Americans. Our merchants and manufacturers are 


loath to understand that, in order to succeed in 
Central or South America, they must conform to 
business methods to which centuries of usage 
have given the force and prestige of national cus- 
toms. If we want to do business with the South 
Americans, we must, in a large measure, do busi- 
ness in their way,and not try to force our methods 
upon them, though we may be convinced that our 
manner of conducting commercial affairs is su- 
perior to theirs. 

The Latin-American merchant is accustomed to 
long credit. Six months is the usual period, but 
sometimes it is a year. He will pay, but he must 
have time in which to pay, for it is the custom 
of the South American trader to be a banker, as 
well as a merchant, and he has to make large ad- 
vances in money and supplies to the owners of cof- 
fee and other plantations, to enable them to pay 
their laborers, and the merchant does not expect 
repayment until the coffee crop is harvested and 
sold, once a year. So it will be seen that long 
time in making his own payments is essential 
to him. The European merchants and manufac- 
turers understand this, and arrange to give the 
South American merchant ample time in which to 
meet his obligations. The Europeans make a 
careful, comprehensive, systematic study of the 
conditions and necessities of the Latin-American 
market, and then set to work in an intelligent way 
to meet and satisfy those conditions and needs. 

The Germans establish business houses in the 


capitals of Central and South America, and branch 
houses in other parts of the countries. They keep 
in touch with the people and with the market, and 
regularly send out a large number of young men 
to learn the language spoken in those countries, 
and to study and understand the people. 

In the matter of selling goods, the Americans 
are far behind their European rivals in South 
America. An American salesman will, as a rule, 
go to Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, and stay 
between steamers,—one week. The chances are 
that he will be unable to speak Spanish, and be 
equally ignorant of the business methods that ob- 
tain in the country. Naturally, in a majority 
of cases, he has the time, labor, and expense 
of his trip for nothing. The European salesman, 
who always speaks the language of the country, 
visits Caracas, and remains two months or more. 
He gets acquainted with the people, and makes 
many personal friends. He knows, what the aver- 
age American does not, that sentiment counts for 
a good deal in the business transactions of the 
Latin race, and takes advantage of this knowledge. 
He knows that it pays to have customers bound 
to him by ties of friendship. He secures a — 
order, and does not go again for a year, for he 
knows that in the meantime his customer is not 
likely to leave him. 

To make certain of success in dealing with Latin 
Americans, every business man should learn the 
Spanish language. 
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SUCCESS 


} scussing a matter so very important as 
osing a career, SuccEss will permit 
sure, to explain that I do so with 
trepidation, never having had the task 
ng upa boy allotted tome. Perhaps, 
ver, my view-point, as one of the boys to 
the privilege of choosing was granted, 
e equally convincing. 
essential point, which should be of 
ount importance in launching a young 
n the business world, is to allow him 
vilege of selecting the profession or 
vest suited to his taste. It is no more 
right to consult his wishes in a matter 
| make or mar his whole future, and 
few boys reach young manhood who 
have not some decided preference in matters 
siness, which, although yet untried, fires 
tl umbition ana holds out alluring pros- 
pects for the future. The parentor guardian 
, nsists upon educating a youth for the 
try, who, from his earliest childhood, 
own that he has a love for business, 
t he will be a keen, shrewd financier, 
y ruthlessly spoiling the life of a 
), at best, will make a worldly, 
earted preacher, whereas, he 
ive proved a first-class busi- 
n. Again, it is folly to attempt 
e mind of a boy whose whole 
bound up in the mysteries of 
ty, or in the science of mechanical 
ring, to take up the study of law. He 
»ubtedly makea poor lawyer, and, pos- 
world may lose a mechanical genius. 
nnot ‘fit a square peg into a 
and expect it to adjust itself happily to the misapplication. 
y who constantly asks unanswerable questions, and persistently 
one of them, and is sure to go to the bottom of each matter 
rests him before he expresses an opinion, will make a good law- 
f, added to his ability to sift the question until he knows every 
has the gift of speech, and that never-flagging perseverance that 
success, he is very apt to become a brilliant member of the bar. 
\is age, there is a decided leaning toward specialties in all profes- 
| in every line of business. While the student must, necessarily, 
<nowledge of all branches of his chosen profession or business, yet 
eved, by many intelligent men, that it is desirable for a young man 
p a special branch of his business and perfect himself in it. It is 
t that better results will follow, both as a means of winning laurels 
s a financial venture, where his efforts are concentrated. There are, 
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An English View of American 
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A Square Peg Will Not Fit a Round Hole - roster m. voornees 


however, young men whose minds are versa- 
tile enough to grasp all sides of a subject 
which interests them, without lessening the 
value of any part or the whole. To such, I 
say, go ahead, and show what you can do. 
With close application to business, integrity 
of purpose, and fairness in dealings; with an 
honest regard for the golden rule, and with 
the top of the ladder of fame in view as the 
goal to be reached, the young man who is 
willing to work indefatigably—who, with un- 
daunted courage, fearlessly works to overcome 
all obstacles, many of which he will find dif- 
ficult to surmount, will surely plant his foot 
triumphantly on the topmost rung of this 
ladder, and find laurels fairly won. 

When once assured of success, a man’s 
real life-work has only just begun in earnest. 
By life-work, I mean actual labor, whether it 
be the brain or the hands that are taxed. 
No idle, aimless man ever rose to a place 
of distinction in this busy world. The man 
who, having been born with the traditional 
silver spoon in his mouth, simply drifts, with- 

out effort, because he has fallen heir to 

the product of the labor of his ancestors, 
( is tolerated, perhaps run after, by sharks. 

who want his money, but he is not re- 

spected by the brainy, earnest men who. 

have made good use of their talents. 

Money is a power, and a very desirable 
blessing when it is put to good use. It enables. 
its possessor to uplift others less fortunate than 
M. VOORHEES _ himself, and to advance any worthy cause. It 
has most power when earned. The man who 
inherits wealth usually spends it and his time 
in the selfish pursuit of pleasure, and is of very little use in the world. Ifa 
man need not be a breadwinner, he can, at least, do his part in helping 
those who, handicapped by poverty, are obliged to fight every inch of the 
way in their struggle for the higher education to which they aspire. Many 
are doing this, but only a small percentage of those who should. 

The young man who has justly earned his honors as a professional man, 
or in the business he has chosen, is sure to make all the better soldier or 
politician, when, in the course of events, he is called upon to take an active 
part in defending his country, or in helping to make and enforce its laws. 
Honorable and energetic in the one, he will be honorable and energetic in 
the other, and it is just such trustworthy, able men, who make our country 
prosperous and win our victories. 

Again, I say, let the young man select his life-work. If he is ambitious, 
and his aim be carefully taken, he will surely attain success. 
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Trusts - HENRY M. STANLEY 


American government suddenly wants 
large supplies of oil, flour, pork, biscuit, 
sugar, or what not, the trusts prove very 
useful in the emergency. Look at Egypt. 
Lucas and Aird, the big contractors, are 
building a dam across the Nile. This. 
could not be done by small firms so 
easily and cheaply, if at all. In smaller 
matters, if you want your fields drained, 
a contractor will let you know the cost 





of stock exchange manipulation 
speculation that I have never been able to overcome my feeling against 
England, in common with America, shares the sentiment. 
n America, owing to the tariff, people already pay very high prices 
rly everything they require; and, if trusts obtain monopolies and fur- 
ncrease prices, there is no saying how far the matter may go. At pres- 
the trust system is but little developed. It is applied to very few 
Its potentialities, however, are unbounded. The trust is the 
thrown into the pool,—the pebble which causes an ever-widening 
whose limits cannot be foreseen. 
\ powerful combination of monopoly trusts behind the government 
be a danger. The high intelligence of the men at their head would 
powerless to shape their policy in certain conjunctures. Suppose a trust, 
ng killed all competition and paying a dividend of ten per cent, en- 
nters circumstances which render it necessary to enhance prices in order 
jaintain that dividend. Subsequent recurrences of untoward circum- 
es might send prices up to exorbitant figures. 
if a flour trust were formed, and it sent up the price of flour-—which was 
amd one-half dollars per barrel in my time, I believe,—to twenty dol- 
s per barrel, the workman would be unable to pay such a price without 
rresponding increase of wages. Strikes would result,industry would be 
turbed, and national catastrophe might result. But, if the public can 
ire fixed prices, trusts may prove beneficial. Those who have the making 
e laws should consider the merits and dangers of trusts, and take 
sures accordingly. They should endeavor to strike a happy mean which 


f vill secure the advantages and obviate the 
: No doubt there are meritorious features. Look at the big stores, for 
tance. They can provide you with a multiplicity of articles which the 
esman cannot furnish. If you want to give a banquet or a ball, you can 
B ing get everything immediately supplied without bother. The small tradesman 


1 annot do this. In national matters, the same truth holds good. If the 
:B 





in a short time; whereas, if you, your- 
self, engage the laborers, the work will 
last a long time, and prove much more costly and vexatious. 

This is because it is easier to deal with a few than with many. It is. 
easier to explain the principles of business—promptitude, fidelity, honesty, 
obedience to orders,—to a few men than toa multitude. Out of a hun- 
dred, one may grasp them. It is better to deal with that one man directly, 
and let him organize his auxiliaries. The small tradesman, displaced by 
trusts, must find other occupation. In this workaday world, he may again 
succeed, if he keeps his word and is obliging and industrious. There is. 
room for him somewhere. 

If you go to Bond Street to buy anything, —collars, for instance,—and 
then go to any of the big London stores for the same article, you will find, 
probably, a difference in price of twenty-five per cent. in favor of the great 
stores. It is obvious that the stores can supply more cheaply than the small 
shopkeeper, because he has to pay a proportionately higher rent The 
tradesman's motto is, ‘‘ Big profits and little work;’’ the device of stores. 
and trusts is, ‘‘ Big turnovers."’ 

The weight of the argument seems to me to be against the trusts, 
department stores, and other financial combines. While they can supply the 
public requirements more cheaply than the small dealer or manufacturer, 
they, nevertheless, act as a disturbing influence in many directions. There 
can be no doubt that, in America, when the agency of a trust practically 
takes over the whole business of a town, whether in Indiana, Ohio, or Illinois, 
the trust disturbs existing conditions. The trust may be a benefit to one 
particular place, but it is not beneficial to the-country at large. - 

a e oe 
i of soul 
Education is the most enduring kind of property to acquire,—a property 


which no disaster can wreck or ruin. atever may be the changesthat sweep over 
our fair land, no power can ever take away from you your investments in knowledge. 


** When homes and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning remains most excellent." 
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Wit and Wisdom in Caricature -- REO BENNETT 























** Going for a ride, Aigy?’’ 
** No, I'm going to a horse 
sale. Don’ cher wanttogo?”’ 


THE careers of comic artists are always interest- 

ing to contemplate. Drawing invariably 
seems to be accidental with them. They seem to 
stumble upon it, and to steal in on art at the back 
door. They draw only as a last resort; and yet, 
oddly enough, their artistic bent is latent, appar- 
ently inherited. Take the case of Mr. Swinner- 
ton, who often proudly relates how, after he had 
frescoed the new wall paper in the home parlor in 
the nine-year-old period of his art, his father took 
him by the hand, and led him out to the barn. 
««The anticipated and well-earned licking did not 
materialize,’’ he says now, telling the story. 
‘‘Instead, father took me to the loft where a 
number of old trunks were stored, and, rummaging 
through one, unearthed an old copy book, replete 
with flourishes of the old school. ‘There, my 
boy,’ said he, ‘if anyone ever asks you where 
you got vour talent, remember this old copy book 
of your father’s.’'’ Ponder upon the eventful life 
of James Guilford Swinnerton, you who would 
win the favor of the goddess of comic art. 

‘«Swin’’ was born in Humboldt county, Cali- 
fornia. ‘I left there,’’ he says, ‘‘when quite a 
boy.”’ 

‘* How old were you at the time of departure ?’’ 
he was asked. 

««Oh, six months, about.’’ ‘‘Swin’’ was a boy, 
evidently, at an age when most people are just be- 
ginning to creep. 

After leaving Humboldt County, he went to San 
José, where his first budding sprouts of genius 
showed themselves. The elder Swinnerton spent 
most of his time at the office of the secretary of 
the board of education, trying to excuse his young 
son's erratic behavior. At intervals he had to 
quit work and act as attorney and counselor for 
his youthful and hopeful heir. Now, he had to 
smooth the outraged feelings of some father whose 
son had been defeated in a fistic encounter with the 
pugnacious James; again, he had to arrange for 
a bond issue to finance the purchase of new church 
windows to replace those broken by James and his 
enthusiastic followers. Things finally came to 
such a pitch that a mass meeting was held, to 
which all the people in the town were invited but 
the Swinnertons, and resolutions were framed to 
the effect that:— 

Whereas, the elder Swinnerton is all that a law- 
abiding citizen should be, his offspring is a demor- 
alizing and dangerous element to the community 
and entitled to our just reprobation. 

To make a long story short, the Swinnertons 
moved, taking up their abu te at Stockton. This 
was the largest collection of houses that the nine- 
year-old James Guilft rd Swin.erton had seen, and 
the task of counting ‘hem exerted a quieting in- 
fluence for a time. 

But he broke out again, and, as many bad boys 
do finally, ran away. Not that he would have 
been stopped had he consulted his parents. He 
would have encountered no opposition if he had. 

He next joined Haverley’s Minstrels under his 
middle name, Guilford, and was really quite suc- 
cessful as a boy soprano. His voice finally began 
to squeak, and this young man of many talents 
offered himself as a jockey to ‘‘ Lucky Baldwin.”’ 

He rode for some time, and once won a race, to 
the astonishment of the horse as well as himself. 
Again nature interfered,and he became too heavy 
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‘*What’s the matter, Dock ?’’ 
** Mother-in-law’s sick. Some other doctor 
may get there first, and save her’”’ 
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** Now, then, fellers, saw wood and say nothin’’’ 


to ride regularly, and soon was limited to steeple- 
chase riding. About this time, his father discov- 
ered that the well-known jockey was none other 
than his young and hopeful son. He sought a 
private interview with him, a birch rod concealed 
behind his vest. The outcome of the interview 
was the resignation of the wayward one. 

At Father Swinnerton’s invitation, the jockey 
minstrel became a member of the Hopkins Ar: 
Institute of San Francisco. His first sallies into 
art were landscapes, but the thumbnail caricatures 
on the edge of the canvas were infinitely more inter- 
esting than the landscapes. The latter were good. 

Somehow, some of this caricature work came 
before the eyes of W. R. Hearst, who at that time 
was building an art staff for his San Francisco 
paper, and the time was short ere James was an 
active member of this staff. He gradually drifted 
into comic work, and to-day he has one of the 
largest salaries paid in any department of the New 
York ‘‘Journal.'’ His work easily ranks with 
Caran de Arelie, the French caricaturist, and for 
style and originality, both in drawing and idea, has 
no superior inthis country or England. Swin- 
nerton has attained the ripe old age of twenty-five. 
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A Sawmill Start in Comic Art 


ANDERSON was born in Madison, Wisconsin. 

When he was six years old he moved with 
his parents to Jamesville, in the same state. ‘I 
did n't do any drawing up to that time,’’ Mr. 
Anderson told me; ‘‘I just loafed around, but my 
brother used to be the town’s wonder. He copied 
Tom Nast’s cartoons as they came to town each 
week, and the townspeople trotted him out every 


THE DISASTROUS ADVENTURE OF SMART ALEXANDER, WHO WASN'T A MEMBER OF THE BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


** Dat’s a real swell, Jimmie. 
Yer can spot ’em by de way 
deir clo’s don’t fit”’ 


time a stranger arrived. I doubt if Nast himself 
ever received half the attention. My pride event- 
ually turned to envy. Why should not I receive 
some of this applause? But it was of no use, for 
this was just after the Civil War, and I could direct 
my talent toward nothing but soldiers.’’ 

In Anderson's thirteenth year, his family moved 
to Beatrice, Nebraska. There he went to school 
and had a teacher who was interested in drawing. 

‘«T owe everything to that school-teacher,’’ said 
Mr. Anderson. ‘‘If he ever comes to town, half 
of what I make is his, for it was he who thor- 
oughly interested me in art and set me going in 
the right direction. I stayed in school about two 
years and drew soldiers and soldiers, regiments of 
them, one atatime. De Neuville or Meissonier 
in their palmiest days never drew as many soldiers 
as I did in those two years. 

‘* At fifteen, I went to Des Moines, lowa, and 
finally hired out to a carpenter. Well, I flattened 
most of my fingers in the beginning; but, with 
my hammer at my side and a few trusty nails in 
my trousers’ pockets, I managed to keep the wolf 
away for several years. Among other things, I 
worked in a furniture factory and ran a sawmill. 

‘‘This was up in Seattle. I would recommend a 
course in a sawmill for anyone contemplating 
comic art. There is no other place in the world 
like it to study the humorous side of life. 1 used 
to work from four o'clock in the morning until 
eight o' clock at night, but the rest of the time I had 
to myself. The furniture factory was a little better, 
but building beds isn’t like sleeping in them."' 
Mr. Anderson continued, philosophically :-— 

‘‘There is this about it, young man, you who 
are about to start out on an artistic career; if you 
are big and strong and can fight a good fight, the 
editor will at least treat you with courtesy, and, 
when you gain the attention and the respect of an 
editor, your drawing is at least half sold. Comic 
artists are invariably pugilists, not because pugil- 

ism is essential to the art, but because the weak 
ones can’t get past the office boy, and fall by the 
wayside. When the boy turns them away, they 
have no redress. Why, I know many a man who 
would have been successful had not his experience 
in the first office approached been so severe. 
‘‘Well, armed with a husky physique, I re- 
turned to Des Moines, and got a position in a 
photo-engraving house, where, in the fumes of 
the acid and the flare of the lights, I soon became 
steeped in art. Next I went to Philadelphia and 
secured a position on the ‘Times.’ After my 
first silver print I was the jest of the office, but 
they soon found that the joke was a white ele- 
phant, for there was no getting rid of me. In the 
meantime, I studied Comic art, memory furnish- 
ing the models from my former acquaintances. 
‘Before long, I marketed some of my humor 
and later went to work for the editor of the Pitts- 
burg ‘Court,’ a very young paper, too young to 
be appreciated, for it died soon and I migrated to 
New York. ‘Judge’ bought my first batch of 
drawings, and my callous hands will attest to the 
fact that I have been a slave ever since.’’ 
«« What subjects do you prefer, Mr. Anderson ?’’ 
‘*Hoboes. I understand hoboes, and they un- 
derstand me. All hoboes are studies. You have 
to be a study to be a hobo.”’ 
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1 of Broader Views Are Neeced 
\RTHUR TWINING HADLEY 
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f special qualifications as a man. 
ncrease of college-bred men in 
politics will go hand in hand with 





THE MAGIC OF EDUCATION 
ROBERT MACKAY 


vat, whose ill-considered plea 
low mockery,—a bead 
whirlpool of a grasping greed, — 
rk drifting on a luckless sea,— 
it a rose's liberty,— 
un's journey, with no guide to lead,— 
passing show for none to heed ;— 
oat! Then, let him come to me! 


that, beyond his narrow ken, 
oms a field whose glories are so rare 
rizes won by living men 
_—; - | ._ Are infinite ly vague,—beneath compare. 
: 1 it to touch Minerva's train, 
x the fanning of her subtle breath, 
life whose limitless.domain 
t be bordered by the realms of death. 
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THE BRIGHTEST PHASE OF HIGHER EDUCATION,—OUTDOOR STUDY 


an increase in the standard of public service and 
public life. 1 suspect that it should be regarded 
as aresult of political improvement, rather than 
as its cause. The existence of new administrative 
problems at home and abroad is likely to increase 
the need for men of broad views and thorough 
training. This must have its effect on the educa- 
tion of our public officials in the next generation. 
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Competent Men Are Eagerly Sought 
JAcoB GOULD SCHURMAN 
[President of Cornell University] 


I" Is true that there is an increasing, and, just 

now, an unusual demand for college-bred 
men in all walks of life. The prescribed pre- 
liminaries to legal and medical education are, step 
by step, approaching graduation from college, and 
have reached it, in some instances, while these 
professional courses themselves have been ex- 
tended and deepened, till they are now nearly or 
quite on a par with the old liberal training with 
which they are coérdinated in the modern uni- 
versity. As to engineers,—fifteen years ago, the 
manufacturers of machinery had to be coaxed 
to take those pioneers, the Cornell men, into 
their shops and give them a chance. But where 
one went, many followed. Last spring, when the 
class of 1900 came to graduation, every student in 
this branch was eagerly bid for two or three times 


over. One great electrical firm alone asked to be 
given the entire class. There is observable, too, 
a gradual increase in the call for college-bred 
teachers in the public schools, and this demand 
will grow by what it feeds upon. 

All this is but the sign and symbol of an in- 
creasing complexity and organization in our civi- 
lization. Rough-and-ready methods are going out, 
and the untrained handy-man with them. In all 
directions, as expanding American manufactures 
and commerce come into competition with those 
of Europe, it is daily more obvious that the higher 
skill and intelligence, making the closest use of 
its resources, will win. Nowadays, to do the 
work of the world as the world will have it done, 
and will pay for having it done, requires that a 
man be trained to the exactitude of scientific 
methods, and that he be given the wide mental 
outlook and the special training which he can ac- 
quire in the university, and nowhere else. 


- a n 


The Professions Are Not Overcrowded 


DAvID STARR JORDAN 
[President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University) 


‘THERE is a dearth of thoroughly trained men 

in all professions. The :more exacting the 
conditions, the greater the need. The thoroughly 
trained man, nowadays, must be a college man. 
The universities are using every effort to train 
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The Profit From Their Investment 
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THE CRITICAL POINT IN THE CAREER OF THE UNIVERSITY-BRED MAN 


men along special lines for definite efficiency 
in something. The old idea of college education 
as general culture only is passing away. The 
university takes men as they are, and makes the 
most out of what they can do. A man to-day in 
America is foolish to be ‘‘self-made,’’ when bet- 
ter means are at hand. It is equally foolish to 
choose a self-taught man, as against other men 
who have worked with equal zest and force, and 
with much better advantages. 

Formerly, a man of an executive turn, a leader 
in business or politics, found, in a college educa- 
tion, little that could help him. Now, he finds 
everything. In the future, the college men will 
be the natural leaders in industrial and political 
iffairs. The reason is that the men born to lead 
cannot afford to stay out of college. The strong 
man, because he is strong, will become a college 
man. 

The college man is no longer the exception, — 
the Greek-minded or Roman-minded only, or the 
son of an alumnus, who wishes his boy to have 
the training he had himself. Every man of 
brains is fitted for college, and the college is fit- 
ted for him. As has been well said, a college 
education does not so much help a man to start at 
the outset on a high round of the ladder of busi- 
ness life, as to climb faster and to reach a more 
exalted position than his less educated competitor. 


Education Has an All-Round Value 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 
(President of Western Reserve University) 


HE sacrifice incident to a college course in- 
volves an investment of at least five things. 

1.—It isan investment of money. To go through 
college represents a sum seldom less than one 
thousand, two hundred dollars, and seldom more 
than five thousand dollars. This investment of 
money should mean, and usually does mean, a 
return in money. About one-third of the gradu- 
ates of many colleges are now entering business, 
and at least a part of the retura of the investment 
made in college education, by those who enter 
business, should be made in money. _ Illustra- 
tions abound to prove that the financial returns 
received by college graduates, from their invest- 
ment in college education, are very remunerative. 
The graduate begins his business career at the 
bottom, and receives the wages which the low- 
est subaltern does and must receive; but he rises 
rapidly from the bottom, and, the higher he rises, 
the more rapid is his progress. Only last night 
a great manufacturer said to me, ‘‘I am looking 
for a man to come into my office, to whom I can 
pay more than $10,000 a year;"’ and, shaking his 
head, he added, ‘‘I can't find him.'" The place 
to look for men who are capable of earning $10,000 
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or $50,000 a year is the 
list of the graduates of 
the American colleges 
of the last ten or thirty 
years. The Pennsy!va- 
nia Railroad is taking 
many college men into 
the various depart- 
ments of its service. 
The pecuniary rewards 
which these men will 
receive, in the next forty 
years, will represent a 
very high rate of compound interest upon the 
sum invested in an education. 
2.—But the pecuniary return, some would 
say, is the least vital, important as it is. The 
return in time of the investment in a college 
education many would consider of more ad- 
vantage. Education is a great time-saver in a 
career. Itrepresents the going back a few steps 
of the one who is to make a leap; it gives a 
spring, a buoyancy, and a swiftness and effec- 
tiveness. The four years which a boy spends 
in college help him to get into the great places 
in his chosen calling earlier, and probably to 
continue in them longer. I chance to know 
that one of the greatest retail hcuses in one of 
the greatest cities—the identity of which I can- 
not, of course, reveal,—-has recently drawn up 
articles of partnership to cover the next fifty 
years. Among the articles of the compact is 
that every son of these partners shall serve an 
apprenticeship of five years; but, it is added, 
every son who has had a college education 
may have this period of five years reduced to 
three. This instance possibly receives addi- 
tional force from the fact that this house is 
composed of members of that race which, on 
the whole, furnishes the best merchants in the 
world,—the Jewish; a race that has not been 
specially distinguished—despite many con- 
spicuous exceptions, —for its partiality toward 
the higher education. One of the great hard- 
ware firms of Cleveland is accustomed to say 
that, when a college graduate has been in its 
employ a fortnight, he is of as much value as 
a high-school graduate who has been in its 
employ four years; and, of course, after the 
fortnight, his value increases in a geometrical 
ratio. This remark of my Cleveland friend 
seems to me too strong, but I venture to give 
it as evidence of the claim that a college 
education is a good investment of time. 
3.—Work, too, is ‘a force which the college stu- 
dent invests in. He puts work into his studies, 
and into all the conditions which go to make up 
his college life. But the results of the work 
which his teachers and companions also put in, 
he takes out, and these results are of larger sig- 
nificance than the work he himself contributes. 
[Concluded on page 866) 





THE SOWER AND HIS HARVEST 
ERNEST NEAL LYON 


BEHOLD the sower, in the bloom of May, 
Scatter the seed upon the careless air, 
Uncertain of the mildew or the tare, 

Yet hopeful of the harvestry, one day. 


The kernel, hoarded with a miser's pain, 
Will shrivel into selfishness and dust; 
But Nature, for it, dying to her in trust, 
Repeats her Easter miracle again ! 


So, fellow-teachers, of the treadmill round, 
Who sow in weeping or in doubt to-day, 
Rejoice in faith of fruitage far away, 

When heaven-perfected reaping may abound. 


If, from the Heavenly Teacher, we can see 
No sowing, given in service, ever dies,— 
What garnering may greet our gladdened eyes 
Upon the morning of Eternity! 




















THE SCHOOL DAYS 





‘THE venerable teacher of Cleveland's original high school, Andrew J. Freese, 
JAY GOULD MAKING A TRADE had +4 ils who became famous. Two of these were Marcus A. Hanna 
and John D. 


to fight as a means of daily exercise. 


who became distinguished in widely differ- 
t ways were Jay Gould, the multi-millionaire, 
urroughs, the naturalist. They attended to- 
ble school in Roxbury, New York. John 
and Jason was fond of making trades. 
1 had some books which his schoolfellow 
ymuchtoown. The more Burroughs thought 
veted books, the more diligently he strove to 
s pennies. Finally, he had eighty cents 
Taking his wealth to Gould, he found that 
ng gentleman quite willing to do business. 
ks were traded off for the money,—mostly big 
er ,—and both boys were made happy. Mr. 
as never regretted his end of the bargain. 


and sticks at him. 


who studied hard an 
she should grow to woman's estate. 


would make her t 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER WORSTED MARCUS A. HANNA 


ockefeller. John was quiet and studious, while Mark was inclined 
Veuns Rockefeller stood watching the other 

boys at play, one day, in the open space in front of the schoolhouse. Hanna \ 
spied him, and tried to draw him out of his habitual reserve by throwing apples wrote him a letter givi 
John only smiled,—until a particularly large apple struck 
him on the nose. His reserve seemed to vanish at once, for he walked over to his 
schoolmate, rolled up his sleeves, and gave Hanna the worst trouncing he had 
ever received. Afterwards, the two became great friends. 
ever, even to this day, is just a little shy of getting into decided opposition to the 
quiet man of millions. 
The romance in John D. Rockefeller’s life had its inception in this humble 
schoolhouse. Lucy Spellman was a pupil there, a bright, winsome, sensible girl, 
entertained an ambition to become a school-teacher when 
Little did she dream, in those days, that the 
slender but manly young fellow who escorted her back and forth to her home 

4a richest woman in the world, and happier than a queen. 


Senator Hanna, how- 


THE RECIPE DANIEL WEBSTER WANTED 


HEN Daniel Webster was at school, someone 
advice on the care of his 
boots, and inclosing a recipe forapplying tallow grease 
to footwear, to keep the water out. Young Webster re- 
plied that he was very much obliged for the advice, but 
would much prefer a recipe that would keep the gravel 
out of his shoes. 

His poverty could not daunt him, either at school or 
in his next work-scene, the country school over which 
he presided as a teacher. Every noon hour, as the 
artist has shown so well on the cover of this issue of 
Success, Webster read law. It was his daily custom 
to place an hourglass on the bench beside him, in order 
to measure the time and know just when to ring the bell. 


Business Success Is No Accident - THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


re than a hundred years since Dr. John- 
described an English merchant as ‘‘a 
cies of gentleman,’’ and it is three- 
rs of a century since Halleck, in his poem 
\lnwick Castle,’’ thus recorded the steps 
y taken by the English nobility in accept- 
trammels of trade :— 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings; 
And noble name and cultured land, 
Palace and park and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild or the Barings. 
even to this day, the antagonism toward 
hamberlain in England is based partly upon 
siness training; and the prosperous mer- 
has in no sense, even now, a standing in 
sh society such as he possesses in our own. 
rreat disadvantage of social position gained 
siness is that it does not, like hereditary 
racy, confer a position which will last unim- 
through the follies of successive generations. 
eir of a title, however that title may have 
degraded, begins with a personal standing 
red, and may resume its former glories, as 
ing Duke of Marlborough, aided by Amer- 
wealth, is bringing back the scattered family 
mms to Blenheim. In America, on the 
hand, the old rustic proverb, ‘It takes but 
generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt- 
is still mercilessly enforced, and it is 
leed to revise its workings. 
1s often been said by social observers that 
quisition of wealth must soon become less 
n America, when the mines are explored 
e railroads built’ Asa matter of fact, the ac- 
ition of property was never before sorapid as 
rd yet no royal road to success has been 
ered, and its essential conditions remain the 
as ever. Though the writer is not a busi- 
nan,in the usual sense, he is yet descended 
several generations of such men, and has 
some opportunities of observing them, and 


so ventures on a few words of counsel to those 
who are beginning a business career. 

The first thing for a young man to remember 
who would succeed in business is the fact that 
such success hardly ever comes by accident. 
Among its varying ingredients, luck really lies 
lowest and pluck highest. People are always 
disposed to attribute both success and failure 
to luck, if they can. Just so a New Englanu 
juryman, after assisting to give Rufus Choate five 
successful verdicts, pointed out that it was no 
merit of Choate’s, but only that he had happened 
to get on the right side of every question. Asa 
matter of fact, Choate’s cases came out all right 
because Choate argued them; and nine successes 
out of ten in business come from the fact that 
they are in the right hands. A New England 
farmer, wiser than the juryman, claimed that his 
boys certainly had business talent, inasmuch as, 
when he shut them up in an empty room together, 
by way of punishment, for a whole afternoon, 
they made four dollars apiece by swapping hats. 

All the luck in the world will not save a man 
from failure, if he has no talent for business. If 
you ask how he is.to find out whether he has this 
talent or not, the only possible answer is that he 
must learn by stern experience, and, if he fails, must 
take the consequences. It used to be said, in the 
days of Stewart's great New York store, that his 
floorwalkers and even salesmen were men who 
had failed in business themselves and had gone 
back to him for permanent places. A great silk 
manufacturer once told me that it was much the 
same with him. ‘‘ What I want,’’ said one em- 
ployer to me, when he was trying to select a can- 
didate for a certain place, ‘‘is a broken-hearted 
man.’’ Hard as these facts may be, they serve 
to establish the first principle that great success 
rarely comes by accident. Here lies the draw- 
back upon all schemes of socialism or community 
property, that they can never equalize human 
conditions or make the inefficient successful. 

Supposing, now, that a young man wishes to 


test himself, hoping to succeed. In the earlier 
stages, the method remains always the same; 
namely, to begin frugally, to shrink from no inno- 
cent occupation, and to make receipts always 
slightly overbalance the outgo. These are the 
essentials at the beginning, and one can never 
put them far out of sight. ‘Annual income, 
twenty pounds; annual expenditure, nineteen 
pounds, six,—result, happiness. Annual income, 
twenty pounds; annual expenditure, twenty pounds, 
naught and six,—result, misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of day goes 
down upon the dreary scene, and—and, in short, 
you are forever floored,—as I am!’’ This maxim 
from Dickens’ simmortal Mr. Micawber represents 
the early stages of business success. But, after 
the foundation is laid, the remaining structure 
must be on a somewhat different plan. If a 
young man is satisfied with fulfilling the prayer 
of Agur in the Scriptures, ‘‘Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,’"’ he may achieve it in this 
careful way. This appears to me, I confess, the 
more attractive course. But I am convinced— 
perhaps against my will,—that a man who is 
aiming to make a great fortune must substitute 
the motto, ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have."’ 
He must, for instance, borrow a certain amount of 
capital, if he does not inherit it, and must take 
the risk of failure. This seems the path to a 
large success; and, if a person can command con- 
fidence and can really deserve it, no complaint is 
to be made. Thus started in the path, the natural 
leader makes himself felt by organizing the labor 
of others,as much when he begins as a news- 
boy as when he ends as a multi-millionaire. All 
great inventions, it is said, are really made up of 
a multitude of small inventions; and so all great 
business enterprises, I suppose, are built up into 
success mainly through the guidance of one 
leader. Courage, patience, foresight, honesty,— 
all these contribute to leadership. But the true 
header is born, not made, and no one can tell, 
cxcept by trying, whether or not he is that leader. 
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An Earnest Appeal to 
Women and Scientists 


THe thinking people of this country 

are gradually awakening to the fact 
that the mania for killing birds, which has 
existed for over a century, needs a sub- 
stantial check to prevent the absolute 
extermination of the feathered friends of 
humanity. 

The first intimation that something 
would have to be done, to protect Amer- 
ican animal life, was the rude shock caused 
by the announcement that the vast herds 
of bison were no more,—and the pitiful 
and abortive effort of the government to 
protect a few isolated specimens in Yel- 
lowstone Park. In the past five years, 
a similar sentiment has led to the creation 
of the Adirondack Park in New York, and 
much needed restrictive legislation for the 
protection of deer. 

What statistician will compute, what 
orator will present, and what legislators 
will provide the data, formulate the bills, 
and pass the laws necessary to save the 
wondrous bird-life of this continent from 
the fate of the bison and the deer ? 

The economic value,—the appeal to sor- 
did commercial ideas, —even if no other 
phase of humanity should be reached in 
this age of commercialism, should speed- 
ily bring about the passage of laws pro- 
tecting bird-life. 

Come out into the woods with me, and 
watch a pair of busy wrens or a hundred 
other birds as they toil from daybreak 
until sunset,—and sometimes later. Try 


“The plume 
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The Wickedness and Folly of Killing Birds 








to count the number of trips they make is worn by me SM and 
during the day, and estimate, if you can, pen tpm eA4 or? 

the quantity of destructive insects that is it is in te . Eplert Mare _. + 
required as food for the family. You will peer mony Spn — g ka, ; 
find yourself growing tired of counting, ‘ ‘ ~ 

and will gradually multiply the insects a 


brought in at each trip by seconds, min- 
utes, hours, and days, until the number will appall 
you. Then you will have a new idea of nature's 
law of comperisation; you will begin to realize that 
the birds you imagined were such a menace to your 
berries, cherries, apples, and other fruits, are really 
the protectors,—and you can thank them for every 
sound, wholesome piece of fruit that is marketed, 
and also for the product of your flower and 
vegetable gardens. 

If any of the sportsmen who pose before 
the public with records for having wantonly 
killed quail, grouse, and reed birds, could 


be made to see nature in the manner God meant 
they should see it; if they could study the charm- 
ing domesticity of bird-life, or could realize the 
love that the parent bird bears to its young, they 
would never kill another bird. Birds do not sit 
quietly on their nests caring for their young all 
day; they have just as much work to do as any 
housewife, and they caress their babies just 

as often as any human mother. 
If any woman who proudly displays a 
beautiful aigrette on a new bonnet could 
know the slaughter each of those plumes 
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by Charles Dennison 
Kellogg, Bird-Lover 


represents, she would never wear an- 
other. The plume is worn by the bird 
only when it is in its wedding dress, —dur- 
ing the mating and nesting season. The 
bird can be more easily reached when 
returning to its nest. Sothe plume hunt- 
ers wait until they catch it flying home; 
then they kill it, carve the plume out of 
the back, and the young birds die of cold 
or hunger. Each aigrette represents the 
slaughter of from four to six birds. 

In the name of science, large numbers 
of birds, birds’ skins, and eggs, are gath- 
ered for the purpose of study. It isclaimed 
that this is necessary, in order to distin- 
guish the different-varieties of one family. 
But this is a mistake. Let the man of 
science leave his gun at home, let his 
heart be filled with love for the birds in- 
stead of the desire of possession, and he 
will find that he can get just as close to 
a bird as is necessary for study; that a 
mother bird will permit him to go right 
up to her nest and stroke her on the back 
just as one would stroke an old hen. A 
bird knows and feels the love that is in 
one’s heart. I have often taken friends 
and skeptical people into the woods, and 
never have I failed to show them the same 
results when there were no antagonistic 
minds present. 

No words of mine can describe the 
thrill that comes over one when, for the 
first time, he feels the fearless love birds 
and animals have for us, when we as- 
sume the proper mental attitude,—that 
of love,—and cleanse ourselves of a de- 
sire to capture or kill. 

Of all animated beings beneath man- 
kind, the bird is the most innocent, —the 
nearest akin to Eden. Open your Bible 
and see how these zrial spirits flit across 
its pages. It was a bird that Noah sent forth from 
the ark to learn whether a safe landing might be 
made. A raven fed Elijah, and Christ not only 
made frequent reference to birds in the parables, 
but declared that not even a sparrow falls without 
the knowledge of the Father in Heaven. 

And we Americans, practical and sentimental, 
chose the eagle as the symbol of our national 
glory. 

Do I need to say more? Will not public senti- 
ment, all powerful in this land, crystallize into 
legislation for the protection of birds ? 


The Leather-Hinge Stage of Negro Education in the South - warter n. pace 


Bur NYE once told of a swearing farmer whom 

he met going to see a doctor because his 
hand had been frightfully bruised. The man had 
been nailing a leather hinge on a gate with an ax. 
Now, on a well-appointed slave plantation in the 
South, in the old days, there were mechanics, and 
the best of the old Southern establishments never 
had a leather-hinge stage of development ; but, 
when the well-appointed plantation passed, and 
the negro farmer began work for himself, all his 
hinges were leathern, and all his hammers were 
axes or stones, and all his gates were ramshackle. 
The great man who saw instantly that education 
must begin where the gates broke down, and 
worked out his theory into a complete system, was 
General Armstrong, and the institution that he 
founded is Hampton Institute. 

While he was developing his idea, other men 
elsewhere were sacrificing zeal and high hopes in 
the effort to adapt a New England system of book- 
training to the ignorant freedman. These gener- 
ous efforts were not wholly lost, but the practical 
results were inadequate, and a radically wrong con- 
ception of education was spread among the blacks. 

What is now known as industrial training is not, 
as some who misunderstand it imagine, merely 
training of the hands to use tools. Hand-training 
is only a part of a well-laid and comprehensive 
educational plan,—a plan that forbids a pupil to 
be graduated in carpentry, for instance, who has 
not attained also a required standard of purely 
academic work; and it forbids a pupil to be grad- 
uated in an academic course who has not done 
Satisfactory work at a trade. Epigrammatically 
put, the aim is, ‘‘ not to make a man a shoemaker, 
but to make a shoemaker a man."’ 


The development of this system is already so 
complete that every boy or girl there, whatever 
special course of study either may pursue, is re- 
quired to learn the use of the simpler tools, both 
in wood-working and in agriculture. Every young 
woman who is graduated can construct a table and 
can scientifically cultivate a garden; and,in addi- 
tion to this required and general knowledge of the 
common handicrafts, every pupil must master a 
trade and take also an academic course. The 
same system has been in some respects even more 
elaborately developed at Tuskegee. There, prac- 
tically every trade whereby a man or a woman can 
earn a living in the South is taught, and a knowl- 
edge of the commoner crafts is made obligatory. 
I asked a boy at Tuskegee what course of study he 
was pursuing. ‘‘Blacksmithing,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
an academic course, necessarily."’ The day before, 
he had shod a horse, written an essay, and at- 
tended a class in American history. 

The number of schools of this character in the 
South increases every year. There is no method 
of fairly estimating their importance. To com- 
pare them with mere academic institutions is to 
miss the whole point and to fail to recognize their 
revolutionary character. Men and women who 
have had such training are not simply better 
equipped than men and women of the same 
native capacity who have not had it; they are there- 
by made radically different persons,—different 
in character, in method, in ambition, in their out- 
look on life. The man who went for a doctor to 
dress the hand that he bruised with an ax, driv- 
ing a nail into a leather hinge, is a clodhopper, and 
he can be nothing but a clodhopper. e can 
never become a citizen, an exemplary head of 


a family, a helpful neighbor, a trusted friend, or a 
financial success. His whole world of deed and 
thought is a ramshackle world, and there is no 
power in civilization to make it different. To law 
and to social influences, he cannot respond. But 
the man who has a screwdriver and screws, and 
energy enough to tighten his hinge as soon as 
it begins to become loose,—he may lack some 
of the cardinal virtues of a complete manhood, 
but he has at least the sense of orderliness and 
thrift to which civilization may make its appeal ;. 
and he will prosper. 

All this is so elementary—so absurdly simple 
and obvious, —that few persons see the significance 
of it in building up the negro, except the persons. 
who have been to Hampton or Tuskegee, or some 
similar school, and seen the system applied. Nor 
do professional educators yet understand that, 
while they have been discussing courses of study 
and psychological problems, there has been worked 
out in their own generation, and on the humblest 
educational level, the only system of education 
that can help the masses, particularly in an agri- 
cultural country, to a normal development,—the 
only system about which there never is a differ- 
ence of opinion among its beneficiaries. General 
Armstrong, and his greatest pupil, Mr. Washing- 
ton, are generally regarded as educators of the 
negroes. So they are, but they are much more}. 
for the system that they have worked out applies. 
as well to one race as to anot..er, and it contains. 
the one permanent and revolutionary development 
of popular education that has been made since the- 
enthusiasm of Horace Mann pushed the public: 
school system into practically universal applica- 
tion, giving free education to rich and poor alike. 
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‘ We think that old Aladdin’s lamp, 
Which brought him wealth and station, 
Had, « 


Of magic,—‘ Education.” 


yn its base, this potent word 


TO THE GRADUATE OF 1901 
Harry B. MASON 

Let every man in public or private business, whether he is 

king for himself or for another,a little more than fill the posi- 


cup ies. When he does that, and has established the 

. wider position will open to him, and then he will have an 
snity to a little more than fill that; and he will go onward 
pward until he finally reaches the highest step in his pro- 


a or calling. 


THESE words were recently uttered extempora- 
neously by a man who has had a lifetime 
f experience in employing young men and ob- 
erving their development. The advice may be 
nsidered the sum total of his experience. It was 
en by President Tuttle of the Boston and Maine 
road to a hundred men of all callings; and it 
ould be taken to heart by the thousands of 
g men who are now going out from the many 
leges and other educational institutions of the 
soon to enter upon their life-work. 
\ little more than fill the position you oc- 
Let that be the motto of every graduate 
ig01. Do not stop with simply doing what 
be intrusted to you. You will never have 
ng more expected of you if you do. Do not 
e the serious mistake of thinking: ‘‘Oh, well, 
not going to do twenty dollars’ worth of work, 
only get ten for it. 1 don’t propose to do the 
k of two men, and get only one man’s salary, — 
1 small one at that. When I get more money, 
do more work,—and not before!’ This false, 
nd policy has been the death-knell of thousands 
m thousands of young men. No more fatal 
sition could possibly be taken. It is simply 
dal 
Do the very best and most earnest work of which 
are capable. Spare yourself not one iota. 
e yourself free rein. Never think how much 
re you are earning for your employer than he 
ving you back. Let this take care of itself. 
rn twice,or three times, or five times the amount 
your salary,—and depend upon it that the sal- 
will come in time. For no employer in the 
rid will give his men larger positions and 
eater salaries until they have earned them. So 
as they lie back and think they will earn these 
en they get them, get them they never will. 
1ey will wait, and wait, and wait, until life's 
indle is snuffed out, —just as thousands have done 
the past, and just as thousands will continue to 
n the future. 
imagine yourself an employer, for an instant. 
ould you voluntarily advance a man until you 
ere convinced that he deserved it? Would you 
t a man into a place calling for executive abil- 
until you knew he possessed that ability? And 
v would you know these things ‘unless he had 
nonstrated them over and over again? Can you 
not see that the burden of proof rests with the em- 
ployee ?—that he must show what is in him before 
e can get recognition of it? 
Nay, more, men grow strong by using their 
strength,—not by holding it in reserve until the 
nal trial. You would pronounce the pugilist a 
fool who did not train himself for weeks and 
onths preliminary to a fierce encounter in the 
ring. When the day came, and the pugilist was 
nominiously defeated at the very outset, you 
; vould say that he had gotten his justdeserts. And 
yet, perhaps, you are following the same blind, 
t foolish course, expecting, somehow, that your fate 
; | be different. But,in heaven's name, how can 
= be? How can you be ready to fill any position 
o n life until you have painstakingly and pertina- 
ciously prepared yourself for it? 
/ Mythology has Minerva spring, fully armed, 
ia | from the brain of Jupiter; Shakespeare makes 
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«* Prince Hal’’ to be suddenly transformed in a 
day from a roystering youth to a king of great 
power and resource; but, leaving the world of tra- 
dition and fiction, and coming down to the world 
of fact, we find that men grow strong only by using 
their strength; that they fit themselves for the 
struggle of life only by being in constant training, 
and that the man who has not prepared himself for 
the opportunity before it comes is not ready to 
grasp it, or, perhaps, even to recognize it, when it 
flits by him. 
» » 


Every day is a commencement day. 


Every hour is an exam- 
ination hour. 


Eyve¥ little while, we hear par- Will a College 
ents say that they do not Education Pay? 
believe their sons and daughters 
would materially improve their financial prospects 
by going to college. In other words,the tendency 
of this age is to put the interrogation point of com- 
mercial value upon everything. ‘‘ Will the thing 
pay ?’’ ‘*What is there in it?'’ These are the 
questions which are too often asked in America. 
It is becoming quite common for teachers and even 
clergymen to give up their professions to go into 
business, because, by so doing, they can make more 
money. 

We do not underrate at all the value of money, 
nor minimize the fact that the salary question 
cannot be ignored. At the same time, it is a little 
strange that people are advised to give up positions 
of honorable usefulness, just because, in some other 
avocation, they can make a little more money, of 
which, perhaps, they are not in especial need. 

We take the position that a young man owes it 
to himself and to the world to make the most pos- 
sible out of the stuff that is in him, to develop 
himself, not partially, not narrowly, nor in a one- 
sided way, but symmetrically, —in a large way. It 
is as much his duty to make the largest possible 
man of himself as it is the function of an acorn 
to become a grand oak,—not a little sapling, but 
a mighty tree which stands alone, buffets the storms 
and tempests, and furnishes shelter for man and 
béast, and timber for the shipbuilders. 

A half-developed human being is not a man; 
and, without a broad liberal education, a man is not 
likely to develop all his faculties. One of our great 
bishops said that, if his son had chosen to be a 
blacksmith, he would still have sent him to college. 
We do not think the question of how much money 
one can make thereby should influence one's de- 
cision whether to go to college ornot. Itis simply 
a question of development, whether the acorn 
want8 to become a scrub oak or a giant among 
trees. In the greed for gain, many a boy has been 
taken from school and put into a store or office when 
he had scarcely acquired the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, seriously imperiling his chances of becom- 
ing aman. Hundreds of wealthy and prominent 
men, to-day, would give half their wealth if they 
could go back to boyhood and get a collegiate 
training. A New York millionaire told the writer 
that he would give a million dollars for even a 
medium education. He said he had been put to 
work when a boy, without any chance to go to 
school, and that the lack of knowledge had morti- 
fied and handicapped him all his life. 

Will an education pay? Will it pay a rosebud 
to unfold its petals and fling out its fragrance and 
beauty to gladden the world? Just as surely will 
it pay a youth to get as liberal training as he can. 
No stunted life pays, when a larger and grander 
one is possible. 

w + 
“ The fruit of a liberal education,” says President Charles W. 


Eliot, of Harvard University, “is not learning, but the capacity 
and desire to learn; not knowledge, but power.’ 


THE CHANCES IN CUBA 


ORVILLE H. PLATT 
[United States Senator from Connecticut) 


"THERE is an opportunity in Cuba for the invest- 

ment of capital, if persons investing will be 
content with moderate returns. I do not think 
our new possessions hold out any inducement for 
an American who proposes to support himself 
and to better his condition by his labor. The 
climate of the tropics is not favorable to the 
Northern workingman, and the capitalist who ex- 
pects to double his investment in a year or two, 
according to the present craze for obtaining imme- 
diate wealth, is very likely to be disappointed. 
Business methods, business sagacity, and content- 
ment, with reasonable returns, are likely to make 
ventures of capital fairly remunerative. 

’ 
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THREE WINNING QUALITIES 


JosEPH WHEELER 
|Brigadicr-General, United States Army) 


Hoxesty, ability and capacity are the greatest 

foundation stones of any man’s career. They 
are also as necessary to build up and maintain a 
strong character as pillars and beams are necessary 
to hold together a ten-story building. Without 
them, a man is a weak being, at the best; with them, 
he is all that the world can desire. 

1 can hear the young man say, ‘‘ How can I se- 

cure these valuable materials? How can I find 
them? Where do they exist ?’’ 
Young man, they exist everywhere in the perfect 
life. The atmosphere is just as full of them as it 
is full of the valued oxygen that gives us life. The 
man who inhales the oxygen can also inhale hon- 
esty, utility, and capacity. Once in his body, un- 
like the oxygen of the air, they never leave. 

Just make up your mind that you will be a man 
along these lines. Just say to yourself, ‘«I will!’ 
Make up your mind that you will. Say to yourself: 
‘«] will be a man,—a true, noble, fearless man. | 
will study, I will read, I will live for all that is 
good in the world, and I will save my money, — 

*** Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 


But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent."' 


It is a simple task to acquire these qualities. It 


is far more simple than learning A, B, C;and, once 
acquired, they stick for life. 
» = 
*T is the mind that makes the body rich.—SHAKESPEARE. 
» » 


THE GRADUATE’S HANDICAP 


WE. advise every youth to get a college educa- 
tion, whenever it is possible. The chances 
are that, if he makes proper use of the advantages 
it confers, he will be a happier, larger, and more use- 
ful member of society than he otherwise would be. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt, from a 
practical standpoint, that there are some drawbacks 
to a college course. The methods adopted do not 
seem to develop practical ability, and do not 
always evolve the order of mind best calculated 
to win success. The theoretical, the speculative 
faculties, those which weigh and measure, and 
ponder and consider, and turn over and consider 
again, are often over-developed; while executive 
ability, which brings things to an issue quickly, 
which decides promptly and acts vigorously, is 
frequently undeveloped in the college man. 

His training has not demanded of him prompt 
action, instantaneous decisions; he has had time 
to weigh and balance and consider, and perhaps 
to leave things undecided. But, when he gets 
into the work of everyday life, he finds conditions 
confronting him constantly which require immedi- 
ate decision and prompt action; he cannot wait 
until next week or next month, for they must be 
settled to-day. Here is where the graduate is often 
placed at a disadvantage until he has been out of 
college long enough to gain practical knowledge. 

After all, it is not theory, it is not speculative 
philosophy, but hard-headed common sense, that 
wins in the battle of life. Practice, not theory; 
action, not speculation; quick movement, ener- 
getic advance along definite lines, —these are the 
things that count in the world of affairs. The 
graduate finds that it is not enough to think 
things, to speculate about them, to weigh and 
consider, turn over and ponder, but that he must 
choose quickly and act with energy and firmness. 

We cannot help feeling that the impractical 
phase of training could be largely overcome by 
the introduction of manual training classes, in 
which boys could continue to make and do the 
things which they began on the farm, or in the 
mechanic's workshop. When they begin to pre- 
pare for college, many youths cease the practice 
of doing things; they make no more sleds, build 
no more hen houses, shingle no more barns, and 
make no more games. After entering college, they 
apply themselves wholly to their books; their 
practical faculties, which were before active, be- 
come dormant; and, by the time they get through 
college, they are often rendered unfit for hard work. 

This is why the boy who works his way through 
college, if he does not injure his health, has a 

advantage over one whose way is paid by 
others. He is constantly forced to do things, to 
bring about results; he mixes practice with the- 
ory, and usually comes out the stronger man. 
» * 
cults ‘nothing rk eating wt a“ Foypys ty ae el 
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PFAcE in the Philippines! This is certainly what is 
meant by the complete surrender by Aguinaldo of 
his convictions, if anything in the East can be judged 
by Western standards. Aguinaldo, in his proclamation 
of April 19, announced that the majority of his country- 
men were for peace, and that they had already ‘‘united 


Ho long is China going to hold the secret ot the 
East? For months, the powers of Europe have 
been trying to reach a conclusion as to the amount of 
money due them for indemnity. The Russian and Ger- 
man demands were enormous; the French demand was 
outrageous; the demands of some of the smaller powers, 
around the glorious banner of the United States.’’ Appa- like Belgium and Holland, were inexplicable; the claims 
rently General MacArthur accepted and placed reliance on the of Great Britain and the United States were moderate. Fi- 
word of the Filipino chieftain, for he released one thousand prison- nally, the United States suggested that the lump sum be scaled 
ers, and, immediately afterwards, other chieftains, the most noteworthy of down to two hundred million dollars. Against this there was a protest 
whom were the Visaqui, came in and swore allegiance to this country. It from the powers. Then Li Hung Chang asked the powers to take away their 
is quite possible that guerrilla warfare will be continued, or that it will break troops, saying that peace could not be restored until the soldiers of the 
out, now and again, for many years to come. The chance of such occur- ‘*foreign devils’’ were out of the way. But no European di- 
rences will make it necessary to keep a comparatively large garrison of plomatist believes a Chinaman, and Li Hung Chang is, more- 
soldiers in the islands. In time, these soldiers may be natives, but not now. + over, suspected of favoring Russian desire for Manchuria. The 
Nothing could be more unwise than to put implicit trust in the natives. truth is that the business between China and the powers is no 
‘The oriental mind is so constituted that the Filipinos would regard us as nearer settlement than it was last autumn. There is suspicion 
fools if we put into their hands the power to reconquer the islands. The and bad faith on both sides. The Chinese government suspects 
islands are ours, and we are responsible for their destiny. Even if we that the design of partitioning the empire has not been aban- 
‘want to hand them over, eventually, to the natives, which is not atall certain, watcHine doned by Germany, the United States and France being included 
‘we must wait, not only until the natives are fit to govern themselves, but JOHN CHINAMAN jin the suspicion. Germany is the most dreaded, for she is 
also able to restrain from wreaking vengeance on those who were most grasping, most persistent in maintaining a kind of war- 
friends of this country while we were making war on Aguinaldo. fare against suspected villages, most cruel, and unjust. The United States 
Matters are going along in the islands as well as could be ex- government has shown its good faith. England is with the United States 
pected. Anti-imperialists have voted that the country would give and Japan in favoring determined action to prevent the gfeat empire of the 
up the attempt to retain the islands. That hope seems to have East passing under control of the West. Russia is content, She really has 
fied, and, therefore, the only thing for all to do now is to establish Manchuria, notwithstanding the refusal of China to sign the latest demand. 
a good government, create schools, and let progress have its way. She will no more give up the country which gives her an ice-freeport than Eng- 
s a a land will yield up Egypt. All of the great powers but Germany are willing to 
arrange for free concurrence and a sufficient indemnity, but Germany wants 
more, and she and the small powers together constitute the numerical ma- 
jority of the concert. Germany's conduct may bring on a general war, and 
the fate of New York,—for New York is now the victim of her perhaps she may drag the other powers, not including ourselves, into an 
political despoilers, and not of one party, either. Every city in attempt to conquer China. Japan's place, in that event, is likely to be by 
the country is deeply interested in her redemption, and the im- “tHe taca.a he Side of the oriental nation, and Europe will then find that she has un- 
portant question is, whether all the opponents of the organization WAR !8 over dertaken the bitterest and most expensive task of the world’ s history, while 
that now rules the metropolis will be able to unite to compass its it is very far from certain that she would succeed. England's experience 
overthrow. The Republicans say that they will. The Citizens’ Union says ; in South Africa shows that modern warfare is very expensive, 
that it will. The independent Democrats have formed an organization, f and almost impossible to bring to a conclusion. 
which is expected by the other two to name the mayor of the metropolis. o s « 


a a a THe triple alliance of Europe having approached the dissolu- 
[73 difficult to know the truth about Cuba; indeed, it is next to impos- tion pment Fone hed the lapsing of the treaties, the 
sible. General Wood says the majority of the Cubans want the pro- oes ae: "f Italy ges with Germany and Austria, 
tection of the United States. The majority of the constitutional convention [iAtVS. oF will she unite her ——— with France and Russia?’’ It all 
say that they want independence. American newspaper correspondents take depends on which party will give to her the surest protection at 
the view of their home offices. It is more than likely that we _ the smallest cost, for Italy is very poor, and the triple alliance 
shall be obliged to wait until congress meets, because the terms makes it necessary for her to spend more for army and navy than she can 
of this country were established by congress, and the President well afford. It will be the same with any new combination. What the 
holds that he has no power to modify them. Of one fact, how- Italian government is praying for is the realization of the Czar’s dream of 
ever, both countries may rest assured: if there is war, or even a seri- a general disarmament,—a dream which seems to have no awakening. 
‘ous quarrel over the matter, the result will be the annexation of the . ? . 
island to this country. There seems no more need for bloodshed. 
a a 





T WILL be late in the summer, or early in the autumn, before we 
can even conjecture the fate of Tammany at the coming mu- 
nicipal election in New York. Perhaps it would be better to say, 








GEBASTIAN, Cardinal Martinelli, the pro-delegate apostolic to the Catholic 
church in the United States,is an interesting personality. In the mon- 
astic order known as the ‘‘ barefooted Augustinians,"’ he is the ninety-ninth 
in the line of arch-priors, which runs back to A.D.1265. A predecessor was 
the great reformer, Martin Luther, who began his career as an Augustinian 
monk. The new cardinal has won a high place in theesteem of Washington 
= pened ae a oa — whee nn _ oe = fearful. officials, He occupies a semi-diplomatic post, being recognized as a fellow 
cB CWO ORES, GF Sees, ft RAD SECTS enational debt more than yncie gam diplomat by the envoys of the European Catholic countries,— France, Spain, 
it was increased in seven years in the war of the American Revo- ANDOU®A = Bei ium and Portugal,—and of the Latin-American republics. Unlike most 
lution. “Tie Gent ef Lagiand was tncoenses Wy te tapeiocnic exalted Roman churchmen, he has a keen sense of humor, and can appre- 
wars from $1,215, 317,105 to $4, 305,195,245, or nearly quadrupled. Then ciate a joke, even if it is on himself, One which he tells, with 
a be Oyher for forty As npr and word ha rene hes wd debt was great gusto, relates to a visit which he received from a humble 
= = ee eR WS, aS ee eee ee SO a Irishman in Washington. This loyal son of Erin explained that 
creased by $165,000,000.' From 1857, the end of the Crimean War, until he called to pay his respects to the man who was the represen- 
the Boer War, more than $1,000,000, 000 of the debt was paid, and already tative of his holiness. He wanted his blessing and permission 
more than $500,000,000 are added. The war had cost up to April 1, the be- to ask a few questions. The future prince of the church answered 
ginning of the new fiscal year, more than $700,000,000. And so, as we courteously, telling his caller about the health of the pope, and 
understood at the outset would be the case, the song of the concert halls the size of the Vatican, and then his visitor sid:— 
of London, at the breaking out of the war,—*‘Pay, pay, pay,’’—has had ‘And your riverince is an Eyetalian. Well, I'd niver think 
to be realized. ‘The investors took the new loan readily enough for they }WAB,, TAXES it, and your name is Martin Kelly,—it don't sound ike a Eye- 
pr wwe ngs A be of “oar s need for ready funds. But the taxpayers, talian name—indade, the minit I put me eye on you, I thought 
-- sate thindeae the pl m7 By ear tiem Mew 8 orci you came from the ‘Kellys of Tipperary. Did ye know their bhoy Tom, who 
pit saath cotiaits Ae pater: am objec male Sais wéntfor a priest,and was a missioner to South America, and died of the fever?"’ 
cunie “tne taiiihdian a stidde aitaieilh - a ape i a But Monsignor Martinelli could give no tidings of Tom Kelly, or any 
Ge ee . eecterace: Ise copomp nari, of the Kellys of Tipperary. However, the incident made him laugh heartily. 
tax on glucose; the owners of coal mines, and the miners, pro- | 
test against the export tax on coal. Everybody is crying out ’ ° ° 
against the rise in the income tax. Before the Boer War, this Austria and Mexico have shaken hands and made up, diplomatically 
tax was eight pence in the pound; then, after the war broke speaking, after a quarrel dating from the death of Prince Maximilian, 
out, it was made a shilling; and now the government wants younger brother of Francis Joseph I. The prince listened to Napoleon III., 
fourteen pence, nearly double the old rate. Besides, trade is of France, and accepted the crown of Mexico, in June, 1864, supported by 
bad, and American competition is pressing. A good many Eng- French troops, but had a stormy career as emperor of an unwilling empire. 
lishmen are wondering whether, after all, it has paid to spend The twin tragedies of the insanity of Carlotta, and the execution of Maxi- 
so much on war and to neglect so much at home, in order to milian, left a feeling of deep resentment against Mexico in the courts of both 
conquer the Boers that the Englishmen of Johannesburg might Austria and Belgium. It was often awkward,at neutral capitals, when dip- 
renounce their English citizenship and become citizens of the lomats representing these nations met, or, rather, refused to meet. Now, 
Transvaal. Britain is not taking kindly to the Boer lesson. all is forgotten, and ministers will be exchanged between the capitals. 


For the first time in many years,Great Britain’s balance is on 
the wrong side of the ledger, and the farther we get from the 
revelations of the budget-speech, the more grumbling we hear 
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f the most important questions of world-wide in- 
terest is the construction of an inter-oceanic canal 
wragua or Panama. Since the refusal of the United 
senate to ratify the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the pos- 
ty of building and operating a canal at Nicaragua 
gain become a difficult and doubtful problem, because 
1yton-Bulwer treaty still remains in force, and, under its 
visions, neither America nor England can exercise military con- 
f the canal at this point. Besides, the United States senate has 
ited its purpose to refuse to authorize government expenditure for any 
inless the government may own or operate it. The constitutions of 
th Nicaragua and Costa Rica, through whose territories the canal must 
ss, stand in the way of this project, for they prohibit the 
vernment from alienating any public lands to a foreign gov- 
At this juncture, the Panama Canal looms up again. 
s now admitted on all sides that the route is practicable, 
the United States already has the right, under a treaty made 
e than fifty years ago, to protect any canal or railroad that 
e built at the isthmus. The Colombian government has 
sked the President what his attitude will be if the French com- 
vhich owns the route and is actually going on with the con- 
on of the canal, will consent to sell to the United States. 
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THE WAY TO 


+ . GET A CANAL 


| administration is endeavoring to negotiate a new canal 
treaty with Great Britain. The subject of the canal has been spoken 
f elsewhere. Mr. Hay’s effort is now directed to making an agreement with 
Pauncefote which will be ratified by the senate. The method which 
is adopted is, in effect, the recognition of a claim made by certain 
nators, which, if actually recognized and acted upon, will seem to revo- 
nize the treaty-making power of this country. It was apparently the 
intention of the constitution that the President should first negotiate a treaty, 
plete the agreement so far as it could be completed without an exchange 
ratifications, and that the senate should then approve or disapprove. But 
senate began by claiming and exercising the power to amend treaties, 
usually kills them as the general ratification treaty with Great Brit- 
is killed. And now, as Senator Lodge has stated, it takes the ground 
the senate is part of the negotiating power, and, therefore, it ought to 
onsulted in advance. The secretary of state, doubtless acting 
er the direction of the President, finally accepted this view, 
with much labor and loss of time, obtained the opinions 
senators. Having done this, he proceeded with a new nego- 
n with Lord Pauncefote, who may, or may not, accept the 
of the senate. The canal will be built on American ideas. 
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WHILE Mrs. Carrie Nation was engaged in her vigorous cru- 
sade against the liquor saloons of Kansas, the newspapers 
so much interested in her muscular and novel efforts that 
neglected to comment upon the evidence which appeared 

eir news columns of a very widely extended uprising against the vice 
ntemperance, and the lawlessness of liquor dealers in prohibition states 
towns. There were crusades in New Hampshire as well as in Kansas. 
uprisings for temperance may be periodically expected in this demo- 
country, so long as drunkards stagger through the streets, and so 

is liquor sellers violate either prohibition or license laws. It is the 
fashion to say that drunkenness remains after the temperance crusade is over. 
but the suggestion that the uprisings do not promote temperance is 

e. A-very noticeable, and even prominent feature, of the social history 
s country for the last fifty vears, is the gradual diminution of drunken- 
if this is not due to the temperance movement, and its uprisings, 
modic though they may be, what has wrought the moral betterment of the 
nunity? Energetic temperance work will destroy, in time, the liquor evil. 


TEMPERANCE 
REFORM 


Gomerime during the coming summer, the Wichita and § 
; Kiowa reservations, in Oklahoma, will be thrown 
pen to settlers. There are, in the first, three thou- 
nd,one hundred and twenty-two tracts, and, in the sec- 
nd, ten thousand, three hundred and fifty-one tracts, 
f one hundred and sixty acres each. The disgraceful 
ice for the plots, which was witnessed at the opening 
f 1899, in Oklahoma, will be avoided. Then, some 
e hundred and fifteen thousand persons gathered on 
the border, and, when the opening day came, raced on horseback, in wagons, 
on foot, fighting and struggling with one another for the desirable 
farms. This time, the President will specify the method of deciding be- 
tween applicants in the proclamations declaring the tracts open for settlement. 
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THE 


REAL CHARIOT 
OF EMPIRE 


ie Jubilee Convention of the International Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation will assemble in Boston, June 11-16. It will be composed 

of twenty thousand delegates, representing half a million constituents in six 
usand, one hundred and ninety-two branches, composed of sixteen dif- 
ferent nationalities, and speaking twenty-five different languages. This 
ynvention of young men, representing nearly the whole world, every class 
of society, and every industry and profession, will be one of the most im- 
pressive of human spectacles. The millionaires, the great captains of in- 
dustry, the great writers, artists, lawyers, doctors, and diplomatists, will be 
there, with manual laborers, and all on a basis of social equality. This 
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HUMAN EVENTS 


Christian organization is a leveler, and one of the most 
democratic in the society of even such countries as 
Germany and Russia. The first Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association was organized in London, June 6, 1844, 
by George Williams, a thoughtful youth of twenty-three 
years. Captain Timothy Sullivan Valentine organized 
the first association of the kind in the United States, in 
Boston, December 15, 1851, and the convention to be held 

this month is the silver jubilee of this beginning. But this 
international meeting in Boston is to be more than a convention. It is to 
include an immense exhibit, showing the historical evolution of the work, 
and the reasons and methods of expansion. Some ofthe most famous men 
in America will deliver addresses, and officials of the highest rank in this 
and foreign countries will preside. 
. 


HE true conditions in Porto Rico are as difficult to get at as the senti- 
ments of the Cubans. The truth is, probably,that the island is suf- 
fering from the process of transition from the rule of the Spaniards to the 
rule of this country. This makes a kind of anarchy in certain branches 
of administration, especially in the administration of justice. The American 
claims that Porto Rican justice always decides against him and in favor of 
his cousin, the native, while the Porto Rican insists that American taxation has 
ruined his farm and his trade. We shall certainly have to do 
better than we have yet done in Porto Rico, if we are to succeed 


in colonial government. 
— 
THe reception which President McKinley met with in his tour 
around the continent was characteristic of the American 
people's attitude to their President. The office retains its magic 
spell. The people may criticise their chief magistrate, may lis- 
ten, complacently, to abuse of his policy, and, sometimes, to 
ridicule of him. That isa personal matter. It affects the man. 
They may vote against him when he is renominated,and defeat 
him,as they defeated Mr. Harrison. They may seem to foreign- 
ers, and to fastidious Americans, to make too free with him, to 
impose upon him, to swarm over his house too familiarly, and with too little 
regard for his comfort and retirement. But,when he appears among them, 
their eagerness to see him, and to hear him,and the fervor of their welcome 
to him, show how highly they regard the office, and that they look upon its 
incumbent as entitled to all their hospitality. 


+ a 
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NDUSTRIAL conditions in this country are not wholly given over to the 
mercy of combinations. No sooner did the big steel corporation get 
apparently well seated, than rival companies appeared in the field. H. C. 
Frick is said to be about to construct a big independent steel plant at tide- 
water, in New Jersey,and a $50,000, 000 international plant is to be put up on 
both sides of the Sault Sainte Marie. All this supports the doctrine of the 
economists who favor trusts, that, the moment a business shows 
itself to be profitable enough to warrant a combination with an 
enormous capital, rival capital is likely to flow into the business 
in competition, —sometimes, it must be admitted, to the disaster 
of those who invest it. 
~ 
THe most interesting political movement of the times in this 
country is taking place in the South. Alabama is consider- 
ing the question of a constitutional amendment which will put 
that state in line with South Carolina, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Maryland. Thirty years ago, the suffrage was given 
to colored men, and Southerners have ever since been devising 
methods to prevent negroes from voting. Their first oppor- 
tunity was given to them by pretended friends, who made use 
of them to lift themselves into office. The result was the carpet-govern- 
ments of the Southern States, with their miserable crimes and corruptions. 
Then came the outcry against the rule of an “inferior race;"’ then violence 
and intimidation; and now disfranchisement, through constitutional provi- 
sions requiring that voters shall read and interpret constitutional provisions, 
these new amendments being generally worded to exclude colored illiter- 
ates, while permitting white illiterates to vote. There are signs in the air, 
however, that the partisan purpose of these amendments may be defeated. 
The amendments may eliminate the negro question entirely from Southern 
state politics, because, when the negro cannot vote, he will 
cease to be a menace to white supremacy. The whites have 
been held to the Democratic party, in more than one state, 
by this race question, and, if colored men go out of politics, 
the whites will probably divide, as in the North. It would 
be interesting political history, if it should turn out that, while 
the effort to make the South Republican, by bestowing the 
suffrage on the negro, really made it solidly Democratic, 
the effort of the South to keep itself Democratic, by depriv- 
ing him of his vote, should break up this solidity. 
= * a 
"THERE is an inclination in some quarters to lionize George 
Phillips, the Chicage corn speculator, as a great operator 
and public beneficiary. Asa matter of fact, Phillips is a 
plain gambler like the rest of the pit, and is doing nothing 
for the farmer except setting him a very poor example. 
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of this adeilealte corlon, 
published in the May is- 
sue,Mr. Nelson described 
the mission of Benjamin 
Franklin to the king of 
France during the peril- 
ous days of the American 
Revolution. The great 
philosopher lived at Pas- 
Pi halt a mile from the 
aris of that day, where 
he was extremely popu- 
lar with the people, great 
and humble. tie had several associates in the work of making 
the treaty of alliance with France and the peace; but two of them, 
John Adams and Arthur Lee, whom the French did not take much 
notice of, grew captious, and jealous of the more distinguished 
commissioner. Franklin, though upward of seventy years of age, 
proved himself a social tactician as well as clever diplomat. » 7 
the midst of an atmosphere of suspicion and secret resentment 
on the part of his associates, he prosecuted the delicately diffi- 
cult task of getting two great treaties made—the treaty with 
France, which governed the troops, the ships, and the money that 
ended the war for independence, and the treaty with Great Britain 
which was negotiated and signed in Paris.—Tue Eprror.] 
HE simple truth is that Dr. Franklin was our 
only real diplomat in France, and he still 
stands as the foremost and most accomplished 
of all American diplomats. While Lee was 
quarreling with him and making disgraceful 
charges against him; while John Adams was 
manifesting his dislike of every Frenchman, 
French woman, and French custom; while 
Izard was screaming at him for objecting to pay 
his unearned salary as minister to Tuscany, 
whither he had never gone, Dr. Franklin was 
making himself agreeable to the French na- 
tion. He was out in society, gay, witty, wise, — 
courted, féted, —devoting himself to the ladies, 
making friends of the men, dining, drinking 
tea, playing chess, talking on science, litera- 
ture, and the newly invented balloons, explain- 
ing his stoves, his chimneys, his lightning rod, 
his theories about air baths, and, above all else, 
noting the course of public events, judging shrewdly 
when he might ask Vergennes for more money, and 
when it would be best to stay at home, or keep 
silent. France might have helped us to win our 
independence, if we had had no Franklin. The 
treaty might have been made after Burgoyne’s 
defeat and surrender, if we had had no minister 
at all at Versailles. But Franklin made the alli- 
ance hearty and friendly, and greatly aided the 
French government by arousing French enthusi- 
asm for the American cause. This was Frank- 
lin’s service in 1778, and neither Lee nor Adams 
could have rendered it; but, if the business had 
rested on the shoulders of either one of them, it is 
probable that our aid from France would not have 
been nearly so considerable as that which was 
procured by the famous philosopher. 

Franklin was not only greatly tormented in 
serving his country, but the complaints of Arthur 
Lee were listened to in congress, partly because 
he was not known, and partly because his Vir- 
ginia family had a good deal of influence. Be- 
sides, his character was vouched for by John 
Adams, so that the two greatest of the thirteen 
colonies, Massachusetts and Virginia, became in- 
imical to Franklin. To many of those who have 
read only the popular books on the romantic life 
of Benjamin Franklin, and who know hira as an 
exemplar or teacher of the homely philoso- 
phy of «* Poor Richard,"’ as the discoverer of the 
nature of lightning, as an inventor and writer, or 
as the foremost civilian of the Revolution, the ac- 
cusations of Arthur Lee and Izard, and the cold 
suspicions of John Adams, will be surprising. But 
there was a good deal of bitter jealousy in our 
Revolution, for it was a human movement, after 
all. The Adamses and the Lees and Dr. Rush 
did not like Washington even so much as they 
liked Franklin, and Arthur Lee not only accused 
Franklin of dishonesty, but also charged that he 
was in a conspiracy with our first naval hero, John 
Paul Jones, and with our good friend, M. Chau- 
mont, to make money out of the country’s vicis- 
situdes. According to Lee, John Paul Jones's 
audacious raids on the British coast were money- 
making operations of the three ‘‘ scoundrels.’’ It is 
sad to reflect that congress was so poor in judgment 
that it came very near to deciding in favor of Lee 
and to making him sole minister to France. It is 
said that it required all the influence of the 
French minister at Philadelphia to prevent such a 
disastrous conclusion, and to secure the selection 
of Franklin instead. However, the doctor finally 
saw himself relieved of his troublesome friends as 
co-commissioners, although Lee remained in 
Paris to annoy him, for he had been chosen min- 
ister to Spain. Dr. Franklin was left our one 
minister to France, and continued to be highly 
regarded by Vergennes, and by the king, when- 
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ever that amiable monarch 
had time to spare from his 
locksmithing to think of the 
struggling colonies. 

Another important reason for 
understanding the state of things 
in Paris, in 1778, is that the sen- 
sible people in England were very 
much disturbed when Dr. Frank- 
lin made his appearance at Paris 
and was received by the court at 
Versailles; and, during nearly the 
whole time of his stay in Paris, 
until negotiations for peace were 
finally begun, certain of his friends 
in England were begging him to 
name terms of conciliation. Frank- 
lin’ s experiences in London, before 
the war broke out, and when he was agent for the 
colonies and postmaster-general for America, re- 
sembled, in some respects, his experiences in 
France. He had made many friends, among the 
best known of whom were Lord Shelburne, Charles 
James Fox, Edmund -Burke, Sir George Sackville, 
and Lord Camden. But the king hated him as 
the chief of rebels, and Franklin returned his 
hatred with interest. 

It is not my purpose to enter into details con- 
cerning the anxiety in England over the war in 
America. It is necessary, however, to bear in 
mind that the Revolution was a rising against 
King George III. and his theories of government. 
It may be said, with some degree of accuracy, 
that it was a war between the two great English 
political parties,—the Whigs and the Tories. In 
England, the king and his ministers were on one 
side, and Chatham, the Dukes of Richmond and 
Manchester, Lord Shelburne, Fox, Burke, Pitt, 
and others, were on the side of the rebels in 
America. Our friends in England always hoped 
for peace. They tried hard to prevent the war, 
and sought the aid of Dr. Franklin in their ef- 
forts. Nothing better illustrates than some of 
these attempts the haughty and supercilious mis- 
conception of the character of the good doctor and 
his countrymen by Englishmen. Lord Howe, 
for example, was especially eager to prevent the 
war, and Dr. Franklin used often to meet him at 
the house of his sister, Lady Howe,with whom he 
played chess while conversing on politics with her 
brother. But neither Howe nor the Quaker Bar- 
clay, nor Lord Hyde, another eminent man who 
ardently longed to heal the quarrel without a resort 
to arms, could understand that the American com- 
plaint was deeper than the actual tax on tea; 
that the colonies objected to the claim of parlia- 
ment to lay any tax upon them; and that no 
agreement could be reached unless Great Britain 
would promise to bestow upon her American col- 
onies substantially the same amount of freedom 
and self-government now enjoyed by such colonies 
as Australia and Canada. Besides, most English- 
men seemed to think that the doctor could be 
brought to their way of thinking by means of 
a bribe,—not necessarily of money, although 
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that was not over- 
looked,— but of 
place, which was 
most frequently of- 
fered. The efforts 
to induce Franklin 
to meet the English 
view were redoub- 
led when it was 
learned that the 
treaties of alliance 
and commerce had 
been signed with 
France, for not only did this bring 
France actively in the field for the 
Americans, but, as I have already 
pointed out, the signing of those 
treaties was at least hastened by the 
surrender of General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. David Hartley was es- 
pecially urgent. Bribes were again 
hinted at. Emissaries went to Paris. 
Lord North brought in and passed his 
conciliatory bills. He wanted peace 
without the loss of the colonies. He 
was too late. All the Englishmen 
who took part in begging the colonies 
to forget and forgive were especially 
earnest in urging Franklin to desert 
France, the ‘‘ hereditary foe’’ of both 
mother country and colonies. But Franklin was 
as firm as he had been before the war broke 
out. Then he had insisted that parliament 
should renounce the right to change the colony 
charters; now he had promised to stand with 
France, and he would keep his promise. More- 
over, he would not negotiate unless the independ- 
ence of the United States was first recognized. 
So matters drifted on. Congress appointed John 
Adams commissioner, to make peace, Franklin 
remaining minister to China. Finally, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town. Lord North received the news ‘‘as he 
would have taken a ball in his breast, for he 
opened his arms, exclaiming, wildly, as he paced 
upeand down the apartment a few minutes, ‘Oh, 
God! it is all over!’’’ Vergennes received the 
news on November 19, near midnight. He sent 
it to Franklin in a note concluding: ‘‘ My note will 
be delivered to you on your waking up, sir, and I 
am sure that it will cause you to share with me 
the gratification which I feel.'’ Dr. Franklin, 
writing to John Adams on November 26, said: 
‘« Most heartily do I congratulate you on the glo- 
rious news! The infant Hercules in his cradle 
has now strangled his second serpent, and gives 
hopes that his future history will be answerable."’ 
Not only peace, but independence, was estab- 
lished. In March,1782,the North ministry, which 
stood for the king, fell, and the Whigs of England 
had won the battle on both sides of the ocean. 


‘Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born."’ 








LOVE’S FLORAL, THORNY CROWN 
E. Scotr O'CONNOR 


K's Love, when he sought for a crown 
To circle his golden hair, 

Rich jewels refu with a frown 
To wreath it of flowers rare. 


The lilies he quickly passed a 
Too stately and cold were they,— 

And turned aside, with a sigh, 
From tulips so bold and gay. 


He stooped o'er the violets sweet, — 
The fragrant fair censors of spring, — 

But they murmured they were not meet 
To form a crown for a king. 


Thus long he continued his quest, 
Till, weary, he cried in despair: 
“Is earth with no blossoms blest, 
Fit for true Love to wear?" 


At last he espied the rose, 
And, kissing each tender bud, 
“This flower, the fairest that grows, 
Shall form my crown,"’ said Love. 


And he wove it, white as the snow, 
And he wove it, red_as the dawn; 
Love's crown is of joy and of sorrow, 
For each bright rose has a thorn. 





















EST, if one be- 
gins totell why, 
there be no space 
for the why not, let 
us spend a moment 
at the very outset 
in looking in the 
face some of the 
reasons that prevail 
against college life 
for girls. These rea- 
sons touch three 
questions. First, is 
the college train- 
for the girl? Second, is it good for the college? Third, is it good 
mmunity at large? These questions are all vitally fundamental. 
old prejudice against the co-educational idea, or against women 
the educational provision for men,—existent and active still to an 
wledged degree, —was never due to the study of the best interests of 
nities or colleges,—neither was it born of anxiety for the welfare 
lividual woman. Its foundation was and is really consideration of 
ld be agreeable to the individual man. A combination of man's 
| preferences made the wall of general sentiment, outside of which 
ekers of college education waited and pleaded in vain. 
se walls have been buttressed ever since by arguments that the thing 
not good for the woman or the college or the community, some 
re not lacking in force or reason. Admitting, for example, that 


ning is to induce men to choose professional life instead of the 
nary avocations, and admitting that the professions are over- 
nust communities suffer by the crowding of women into fields 
led? Can it be well for colleges to teach true economic princi- 


ote themselves in practice to creating a supply largely in excess 
mand? On the principle that the best good of the whole means 
od of each, must not that which is bad for the community and 

e bad for the individual woman as well ? 

n support of this position, it cannot be necessary to dwell 
.wfulness of the situation when arrives the predicted withdrawal 
ege-bred woman from the cradle and the cooking stove and the 

and the mending basket, in order that she may jostle the 
tudent on the pulpit stairs or get ahead of the doctor's professional 
ne whizzing whirligig of her own. 
need not dwell upon the horror of the annual letting loose upon an 
t world of an army of girl graduates who have added to the much 
t they knew the more that the college student is supposed to 
\lready is the vexing question of what the world will do with them 
ip in the larger problem of what they will do with a wicked, 
ent old world. 
ng the Civil War, a colored preacher prayed fervently: ‘‘O, Lord, 
worl’! Shake it up! Shake it down! Shake it sideways! Shake 
which way, only shake de iniquity out ob it.”’ 

s n't any doubt about the world’s getting shaken up when the 
rls fairly get a hand onit, or a hand in it; but, surely, argue our 
to colleges for girls,— it's bad enough to be shaken either up or 

Not without protest can we consent to be shaken ‘‘ebery which 
ause our old dry bones of prejudice, our old notions, our old 

t only suffer and creak and groan, but stiffen under the shaking. 
undid contemplation of the evils suggested does not convince my 

it college is not for girls,it would be idle to present more reasons 
since all reasons come under one of the heads above mentioned. 

e co-education is wrong, it is because 
for the community, for the college, or 
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a blossoming and, fruitful region, multiplying blessings to the community 
that is within the circle of its influence. 

After a careful consideration of general principles, one ceases to ques- 
tion the advantage of giving to every human mind and soul the absolute 
best that our noblest institutions can supply. From this standpoint, the 
question of sex falls into its legitimate place instead of expanding into an 
exaggerated and unreal importance. 

The problem shifts its ground. We no longer doubt the advantage of the 
girl to the college, or of the girl plus the college to the community. The 
opportunity to benefit all exists. To make the possibility a reality becomes 
the problem for all who care for the highest good of one as a means to the 
highest good of all. 

For the woman and the college and the community to get results that 
justify the opening of colleges to women means codperation of a very noble 
type. It means not only that we shall secure first-class training for our girls, 
but also that we must send our first-class girls for the training. 

Up to the present time, as we watch the careers of the alumnz of various 
co-educational institutions, it is evident that good material has gone into the 
colleges, and good, earnest, vigorous women have come out. It is clear, 
too, that to the professions they have chosen they have proved a valuable, if not 
always a welcome addition, and, so far, never once a drawback or a disgrace. 

In whatever avocation they have chosen, it is the universal testimony that 
they work better for a college training. In that of wife, mother, and home- 
maker, always the first and greatest field for women, I have yet to learn of an 
instance in which a college training has proved a hindrance and not a help. 

So, leaving all other reasons out of sight, I would urge a college train- 
ing upon each girl, if only for the sake of the home she now has and the 
home that may yet be her own. Think, for a moment,what she may bring 
back to the home from which she goes out to college, to share with the 
parents who in their youth had no such chance as they have given her. 
They may not care for her Latin and Greek, perhaps, but they always care 
for the general interest and knowledge that, while it does not rob them of their 
daughter, gives them a companion and friend. 

Think what the college girl, who has kept the love of home alive and 
warm in her heart, may be to the younger brothers and sisters, whose admira- 
tion for her makes them as wax in her shaping hand. There are no meas¢ 
urements to tell how infinitely more she can be in the life of her elder 
brother, because of the training that lets her look out on life from his point 
of view, knowing what he knows, able to move with him along lines of thought. 
where companionship is not only dear, but helpful and wise and best. 

By and by, when she enters the home of her heart's choice, what a 
power she has of sharing a still dearer life, in whose inmost recesses she 
ought to be at home. What a treasure she may bring,not of mere facts out 
of mere books, but of trained faculties, developed judgment, power of adapt- 
ing means to ends, —all gifts to be applied to the home problem, so complex 
and so changing as to tax her resources at their best. She may be all that 
is possible as a woman, yet there is none too much of her for the varied de- 
mands of wifehood and motherhood and the home. 

For its dear duties, her mental training cannot be too thorough, or her 
heart preparation too tender and warm. If,now and then, she wearies of the 
smaller nursery tasks,and feels she has little use for college training, let her 
remember that it has fitted her to be, by and by, the close companion and 
most intimate friend of the boy in the cradle, when he, too, passes out into 
life through the portal of college days. 


The Freshman Class in the Business World 


It does not matter how many schools you have attended, or how many diplomas 
you have from colleges or universities; if you go into business, vou will have to enter 
the freshman class. Many a college graduate fails to meet with success because of 
unwillingness to begin at the beginning, to become a freshman in the world of affairs. 





girl If college training for girls is 
s because it is good for all three. 

t true, on the other hand, that the high- 
fare of the country is to be secured by 
hest development of the faculties of the 

Is it true that our colleges afford the 
ntellectual training that the country 
fer? Is it true that national welfare and 
es and power are in proportion to our 
in wisdom and knowledge? 
so, then is it not true also that, the larger 
ver of students, the wider the prospect 
neral diffusion of that which colleges 

Each fact is a force, each truth a leaven- 
wer, and each mind a channel for the 
tion of both. The more channels we 
then, the wider and more beneficent the 
of knowledge and truth. Every college, 
source of the outflow, is blessed; every 
hrough which the stream flows becomes 
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S° MucH has been written to young men starting out in life, so many 

rules have been laid out for their guidance, and so many theories have 
been presented, that one takes to the subject with no little degree of ap- 
prehension,—much after the manner of the hen who followed her brood of 
ducklings to the pond. 

It is a serious matter, and one that brooks much thought. It is diffi- 
cult, even for those who have grown gray with years, to advise properly. 
Heed should be paid, of course, to those who have passed through the 
vale of experience, and reached the broad plain of action and fact, who 
know how things should be done, and how to follow the path that leads to 
success in life. Wewho have grown old in the service of our country 
often sit and wonder who the young men are who will take our places, —who 
will be the congressmen, the senators, the judges, and even the presidents. 

The upholding of the nation is not for men of the moment, not for 
men who are thrown into political positions by freaks of fortune; but it is 
a sacred duty, which is best performed by those who have made the mat- 
ter of government a lifelong study. If you, young man, will look at the 
ranks of senators and congressmen, as well as at the ranks of state legis- 
lators, you will find men who have been reélected term after term, and 
you wonder why. It is because their great knowledge of the needs of their 
country warrants their services, and the people are not willing to let them 
retire. On the other hand, there are men who get elected to office, serve a 
term or so, and, like a match struck on a dark wall, flicker for a 
moment and go out. These are the men who have not prepared them- 
selves for the great duty of public citizenship, a duty that all young men 
should undertake, whether they become public citizens or not. Our country 
is our home, just as much as the mansion or the hut within its borders 
in which we live, and every citizen owes to his country his best thoughts. 

Can you wonder, then, that we older citizens,who have so many cher- 
ished thoughts for the long years of service that we have given up to our 
country, for the hours of labor in her behalf, for the disappointments that 
were many and glories that were few, should give serious attention to those 
who take our places? For, all in all, a country’s progress depends upon 
its citizens in office. We know not who will follow us, but to them we 
say :-— 

1. Be prepared to take up a government matter, when you least think 
you will be called upon to do so. 

2. The study of the needs of our country is a lifelong study. The 
great school of political economics never closes. 

3. Remember this, young man; the hardest duty of the President is 
to find men of honor and integrity to fill the positions at his disposal. 

It is not until you are able to meet all three of these requirements 
that you can lay claim to the title of citizen. The citizen is to a nation 
what the sails are toa ship. Plato said, ‘* The highest form of life is to be 
able to call oneself a good citizen.’’ 

Now the basic motive, the corner stone of all citizenship, is education. 
The citizen without an education is like the painter without an idea; he 
has everything to work with, but nothing to work upon. 

Taking up the matter of education necessitates resorting to the much 
mooted question of a course at college. That depends altogether on the 
man. Some men require along college course to shape their brains to re- 
ceive knowledge; others, after having received a good common school edu- 
cation, have their brains so formed that they receive learning much easier, 

and, consequently, can educate themselves. I have noticed, and very fre- 
quently, too, that such men go ahead much faster than their brethren, who 
are apt to become satiated with college life. 

I would advise all young men that the best way to find out ti.e wants 
of one’s own nation is by reading the questions of the day as they are rep- 
resented, together with the opinions of them as debated by the leading 
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authorities in the 
magazines and 
newspapers. Noth- 
ing else burdens 
the mindsof young 
and old as much 
as one of our pres- 
idential elections. 
During a recent 
campaign, I at- 
tended a dinner at 
a friend’s house 
where a dozen 
young people were 
present. I was proud, indeed, when they challenged me on certain issues 
that had been fostered by me for years. 1 was glad to know that my young 
American friends were taking such a deep interest in the affairs that should 
concern them most. 

It is a great thing in life, young men, to be able to concentrate your 
minds, and to keep them active in the direction of good. I have no desire 
to preach a sermon, but I do want to teli you, and tell you with all the 
earnestness at my command, that the pure mind, the one so trained as 
to lead its owner away from ignoble paths, is the mind that ultimately 
makes the man. Keep the pages of your life white and clean. Mistakes, 
neglects, indiscriminate acts, to say nothing of dishonest deeds, are marks 
that are difficult to erase. No matter how hard you rub them, they are 
bound to show the stain. It is the spotless youth that the world asks for. 
It is the young man with the clean record that the President wants. Keep 
that forever in your mind: Say to yourself, ‘‘Am I one of the men that 
the President wants ?"’ 

An excellent character is a fortune. To be generally respected and 
beloved is better than to own the wealth of the world. Few men are in- 
different to the esteem in which their fellow mortals hold them, and no other 
man recognizes this as much as the man who holds a public trust. Thomas 
Carlyle shrewdly remarked, ‘‘Even the man who occupies the highest 
social position is, in some degree, dependent on the lowest."" You do 
not need that I should urge you to pursue wealth. I leave men alone for 
that. All are bent on making money. From the lucky stockbroker or 
merchant who, by means of a few successive leaps, finds himself in afflu- 
ence,—from the renowned consulting physician who rakes in his golden fees 
until he finds himself independent, to the humblest clerk or artisan, — 
nearly everyone is making it his aim to be as rich as he can. If money 
comes to you honorably, and goes from you usefully, the more of it you 
have the better. It is a great privilege to be rich under such circum- 
stances. But the first thing that 1 would impress upon you is this: a 
good name must be the fruit of one’s own exertion. You cannot possess 
it by patrimony, you cannot purchase it with money, nor will it come to 
you by chance. Of all the elements of success in life, none is more 
vital than a determination to be the creator of your own reputation and 
advancement. 

* ~ » 


The Half-Hearted Man Becomes a Drifter 


HE world is full of people who bemoan their hard luck and are con- 
stantly pitying themselves because fate is against them, because they 
cannot succeed as other people do. The real cause of their failure is lack 
of heart. They do not throw their whole souls into their work. They only 
touch their employment with the tips of their fingers. They do not fling 
their whole life into their vocations. They are half-hearted,and lack energy, 
push, perseverance; they have no ambition-fires 
to melt the obstacles in their pathways, to weld 











together, into one continuous chain, the links of 
their efforts. 

Futile endeavor, half-hearted effort, never ac- 
complished anything.~ It takes the: fire of de- 
termination, energy, push, and good judgment 
to accomplish that which counts, or life will be 
a failure. It is, the enthusiastic man, with fire 
in his blood ginger in his brain, who’ makes 
things move, and pushes to the front. 

We see the haif-hearted floating aimlessly with 
every current. They have-lost their grip, and 
are pushed aside by the more vigorous and de- 
termined; they lose heart and cease struggling, 
and then they become drifters, and are tossed 
about on the sea of life. 

* - 


“If we make the most of opportunities, opportuni- 
ties will make the most of us."’ . 





The need abides for sbilasiin unadorned, unpurchasa- 








ble, incorruptible. royal manhood. 
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The Mills of God - 


\ HE clock on the mantel struck the hour of 
on, a knock sounded at Gregory's door. 
was no reply from the sleeper, until the 

k had been repeated three times; then he 
y got out of bed. 
Who's there?’’ he asked, before opening the 


he mail, sah!'’ came the answer in a negro’s 


regory placed the letters, which he took from the 
oy, upon his table, and proceeded to dress. 
s room presented a jarring combination of 
ry and disorder. The furniture was richly 
istered, the rug that covered the floor was a 
in one, and the pictures and personal knick- 
ks scattered about showed expensive tastes, 
ned with a love of beauty on the part of 
r owner; but the harmony of the apartment 
ured by the incongruous articles carelessly 
out where they did not belong. There 
pes everywhere, there were photographs of 
esses wherever 2 place could be found for 
ind articles ot Gregory's wearing apparel 
ented chairs and divans. His silk hat lay 
e on the floor. 
completed, Gregory threw himself 
ichair and began opening his mail, 
nsisted of invitations, bills, and dainty 
feminine handwriting. One envelope 
yrner the name of a firm of lawyers, 
s Gregory slipped into the bottom of the 
nd supplementary proceedings had 
terror for him; familiarity had bred 
jut it had become a habit with him to 
npleasant things as long as possible, so 
not until the notes and invitations, and 
ills had been disposed of, that Gregory 
pen the last envelope to see what Messrs. 
ett and Davis, attorneys-at-law, had to com- 
rhe letter read thus:— 
BROWN AND PIERCE:— 
We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
for two hundred and fifty dollars 
Wilbur Gregory. While we shall en- 
ollect this money, we cannot give 
hope that we shall be able to do 
1 say in your letter, Mr. Gregory 
i young instructor, and should be in 
a good income, but he seems 
ke work and so does not make much 
Although he lives extravagantly, it is 
ntirely on credit, and there are already 
il unsatisfied judgments against him. 
rregory is a charming talker, and fre- 
romises to pay, but his word is, unfortu- 
vorthless as the man himself. 
Yours very truly, 
HALLETT AND DAVIS, per M. 
finishing this letter, Wilbur Gregory 
abinet of rare china, at the other side 
and whistled expressively. 
t's the kind of fellow [ am, is it?’’ he 
meditatively. ‘*Well, this is a good 
son me; it isn't often aman gets such 
t tip as to his standing in the community. 
n the office of Hallett and Davis has 
shed a pretty piece of stupidity by put- 
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ting this letter and the one intended for me into 
the wrong envelopes."’ 

He picked up the letter again to examine the 
signature, the handwriting of which was feminine. 
‘‘H’m!"’ Wilbur muttered; ‘‘*M’ is the stenog- 
rapher, I presume. Now I might retaliate for 
this blow at my self-esteem, by taking this letter 
to the lawyers and making trouble for her, but | 
don't think I will. Such a course would spoil the 
flavor of the incident, which is unique. Instead, 
I've a notion to frame it and hang it here to 
amuse the boys. It is really a remarkable letter; 
it goes straight to the point.”’ 

At the end of this soliloquy, Gregory read the 
letter once more; and, as he laid it down, his at- 
tempt to treat the matter as a joke ended ignomin- 
iously. 

‘«There’s more than one way to knock a man 
down,’’ he muttered, as he sat down at his desk 
and began, mechanically, to put away his letters. 
And indeed Wilbur felt very much as if someone 
had given him a sharp, stinging blow. 

Heretofore he had not regarded himself as a 
bad sort of fellow. He had wasted his time and 
his talent, to be sure; but then, if a man’s time 
is not histo do as he pleases with, what is 
there he can call his own? As to his talent,—he 
had always meant to work harder—to-morrow. 

If he had lived indolently,and none too wisely, 
he had always considered that he wronged no one 
but himself. He had prided himself upon this 
as something of a virtue, which counterbalanced 
his failings, [He did not call them faults.] this 
inuring only to his own injury. If he owed money, 
it was always to people better able to wait than he 
was to pay; once he had gone without his dinner 
to pay his laundress. He had held to the same 
standard of honor in his relations with women, 
avoiding those inexperienced in the game, not of 
love, but of lovemaking, and devoting his atten- 
tions to such as were equally capable of guarding 
their reputations and their hearts. 

He had prided himself, too, upon being known 
as a jolly companion, and, to his friends in need, a 
friend indeed. Altogether, if he had been given 
to self-analysis, Wilbur would have sized himself 
up as a fairly good sort of fellow, one who would 
sacrifice much, rather than fall below the stand- 
ard of honor he set himself. 

And now came this letter, hurling itself at all 
his preconceived ideas with a pitiless, unerring 
directness. Wilbur realized, for the first time in 
his jife, that the world judged him, not by the 
standard of honor he set up for himself, but by 
its own code of morality. 

An hour or so later, the offices of Hallett and 
Davis were enjoying a lull in the rush of the day's 
business, when a young man opened the door of 
the outer room. ‘‘I would like to see either Mr. 
Hallett or Mr. Davis,’’ he said to the office boy, 
who rose at his entrance. 

The only other occupant of the room was a 
young woman who sat under a broad window, 
writing upon a typewriter, and she did not look up. 

‘«Mr. Davis is out of town, but 
Mr. Hallett is in his office. What 
name shall I say, sir?’’ The boy 
spoke with alacrity, under the in- 
fluence of Gregory's smile. 

That gentleman looked in his 
cardcase, but found it empty. 

‘«Tell Mr. Hallett that Wil- 
bur Gregory wishes to speak to 
him,’’ he said. 

At the mention of his name, 
Wilbur felt the girl’s eyes upon 
him in a swift, keen look. «‘She 
must be the ‘ M’ who signed the 
letter,’’ he reflected. 

When the boy had vanished 
into an inner room, Gregory oc- 
cupied himself with watching 
her. He had ample opportunity 
to observe her without rudeness, 
for she did not look up again. 
Her profile, outlined against the 
oak wainscoting, was classic, her 
dark hair was abundant and sim- 

ply arranged, and her eyes 

and white skin were both 
singularly clear. She wore 

a plain dark suit, with a 

white collar and tie. The 
. simplicity of her dress, to- 


wait,’’ he said; 
“it has waited 
too long already ’’ 
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gether with the arrangement of her hair, gave her 
an aspect of severity, which did not, however, 
detract from her beauty. When she arose and 
moved to the other side of the room, Wilbur noticed 
that her figure was good, and that she walked well. 

‘«Mr. Hallett will see you, sir,’’ said the boy, 
coming back at that moment. 

As Gregory entered Mr. Hallett’s private room, 
the lawyer looked up from his papers with a 
slight nod and motioned to a chair, but the young 
man advanced to the desk and stood beside it. 

The elder man looked up at him expectantly. 
There was nothing in his expression to indicate 
that he was thinking how great a pity it was that 
aman could be, at the same time, as charming 
and as worthless as Mr. Gregory was. 

‘«This morning I received a letter from you in 
relation to a bill I owe Brown and Pierce,’’ Wil- 
bur said, in a pleasant voice. ‘I came to tell 
you I intend to pay this bill soon."’ 

‘«Yes.’’ The word was neither inquiry nor 
assent, and the tinge of irony in the lawyer's 
voice was very faint, but Gregory detected it. He 
flushed slightly. ‘I see you do not believe me,"’ 
he said, smiling. 

Mr. Hallett smiled also. ‘‘Since you have put 
the question, you will doubtless pardon me for 
answering it frankly. No, I do not believe you. 
Your words may be true while you are speaking 
them; but, if you have any intention of paying, it 
will be short-lived.’’ 

There was a little silence after this while Gregory 
regarded attentively the workmanship of a carved 
paper cutter he had picked up. ‘‘ You havea 
number of other bills against me in your hands,”’ 
he said, finally, in a tone that was quite without 
malice; ‘‘ will you kindly give me a memorandum 
of them ?”’ 

‘«Certainly.’’ Mr. Hallett summoned the office 
boy. ‘Ask Miss Merrington to make a list of all 
the claims we have against Mr. Wilbur Gregory, 
including the judgments,"’ he directed. 

After the boy had disappeared, there was silence 
in the room until Miss Merrington came in with a 
paper in her hand. This she handed to Mr. Hal- 
lett, who turned it over to Gregory. 

As Wilbur glanced at the totals at the bottom 
of the list, his face fell. ‘‘Do I owe as much as 
that?’’ he ejaculated. 

Since entering the room Miss Merrington had 
not looked at Gregory, but at this speech she 
glanced in his direction, and the young man 
fancied he saw a look of scorn come into her 
gray eyes. 

‘‘I wonder what she'd think if she knew the 
havoc she has made of my self-esteem,’’ was the 
thought that crossed his mind, ‘I scarcely think 
she'd be sorry; she looks like a person who would 
enjoy taking the conceit out of a man.”’ 

At this moment Miss Merrington had occasion 
to smile at some remark of her employer's, and 
Gregory was surprised to note the softening in the 
lines about her eyes and mouth. 

When he found himself in the open air again, 
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Wilbur turned his steps toward the publishing dis- 
trict. On the way, many feminine heads were 
bowed to him. Women in carriages smiled at him; 
women walking, with an air of leisure, welcomed 
his approach, and stopped a moment to chat. The 
men who nodded to him were less cordial, a fact 
he had never noted before. 

In the publishing house he did not have much 
difficulty in obtaining an interview with the man 
he wanted to see. 

‘« Anything for me to do, Brainerd ?’’ Gregory 
asked, lifting a pile of papers and open books 
trom a chair and sitting down upon it. Mr. Brain- 
erd thought a moment. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, finally, 
taking a pile of manuscript from a pigeonhole, 
‘I have a story here that needs illustrating, and 
you are just the one to do it, but the truth is, 
Gregory, that we have been backward lately about 
giving you work because you invariably keep us 
waiting for the pictures; you don’t live up to your 
word,"’ 

Gregory frowned. ‘‘I won't keep you waiting 
this time,’’ he said, concisely. 

‘«That's what you always say,’’ returned the 
other. ‘‘ However, the pictures are so distinctly 
in your line that I think | will give them to you. 
I tell you frankly, though, that, if you disappoint 
us, it will be the last time."’ 

‘* How many pictures are there to be, and when 
do you want them?’’ As he spoke, Gregory drew 
his chair up to the desk, and the two men spent 
half an hour discussing the points best suited for 
illustration, before the young artist rose to go. 

His next stopping place was a trim, imposing 
house in Eighty-fourth Street, before which waited 
a victoria drawn by a pair of handsome horses. 

The glass doors swung open to admit Gregory, 
who entered to find the mistress of the house in 
the hall drawing on her gloves. Behind her stood 
a maid, holding a fluffy parasol. 

Mrs. Havens was an attractive-looking woman 
of medium height, with a rounded, pleasing fig- 
ure, bright eyes, and a quantity of yellow hair. 
She showed in her apparel a keen appreciation 
of the influence of detail upon general effect. A 
‘«symphony in mauve,'’ Gregory had called herthe 
first time she wore the costume. 

‘*What made you so late?’’ 
she asked, looking up to smile 
athim; ‘‘I was just about to start 
on my drive without you. Natalie, 
give Mr. Gregory my parasol, and 
be sure you don’t forget to tell 
Jackson to serve dinner at seven 
and to have Niersteiner for Mr. 
Gregory instead of champagne. 
Mr. Havens will not be here.”’ 

‘*I came to tell you that I shall 
not be here to dinner, either,’’ 
Gregory interposed; ‘‘ and | can- 
not drive with you to-day; I have 
work to do."’ 

An ugly little frown appeared 
in the forehead of the lady in 
mauve, which vanished as quickly 
as itcame. She had learned early 
in life that to be ill-tempered does 
not pay, since it would be sure 
to lose her what she valued above 
all things else, the admiration of 
men. 

She substituted for the frown 
a charming smile. ‘‘ Nonsense, 
your work can wait,’’ she said, \ 
and moved toward the door as if 
she considered the matter settled. 

Gregory followed her down the 
stone steps, but at the carriage 
door he stopped. ‘* My work can’t wait, Stella,’’ 
he said; ‘‘it has waited too long already."’ 

Mrs. Havens left the arranging of her gown to 
favor him with a surprised look. ‘‘What an in- 
dustrious fit you must have on!’’ she commented. 

‘*Well, it won't last long. Come back to dinner, 
anyway; you can’t draw after dark.’’ 

‘«No,’’ Wilbur answered, smiling to hide an in- 
ward irritation, ‘‘but then I have accounts to 
make up.”’ 

The lady in the carriage regarded him with up- 
lifted brows. ‘I thought you never bothered with 
accounts,’’ she said. ‘‘George has to, because 
he’s a business man, but with you it's different; 
you can easily count the money you have, and 
what you’ ve spent is gone, anyway."’ 
opened her parasol, and leaned back in her seat, 
well pleased with her logic. 

‘How about what I owe?'’ Gregory asked, 
curiously. 


Mrs. Havens 
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‘«Why, surely there’s no need of keeping ac- 
count of the money you owe,’’ his companion an- 
swered; ‘‘the people you owe it to are only too 
ready to do that. Well, if you won't come, au 
revotr.’’ Mrs. Havens gave an order to her coach- 
man and drove off. 

Gregory walked through the park to a Fifth 
Avenue stage. All day the letter he had received 
in the morning had burned in his pocket, but 
he forgot it in planning his pictures. He had a 
copy of the story in his pocket, and, halfway 
across the park, he satdown upon a bench to read it. 

The tale was one that compelled interest. The 
principal character was a young society woman 
whom sudden reverses of her father's fortune 
forced into business life. 

As Wilbur read, there rose in his mind a picture 
of Mr. Hallett’s office, with its dull-toned rug and 
leather chairs, its handsome desk, its air of solid 
prosperity. 

It was the very scene he wanted for one of his 
pictures, the one with the heroine standing by the 
desk reading the letter in which her fortune-hunt- 
ing fiancé delicately invited her to break the en- 
gagement, and Miss Merrington was just the one 
to pose for the character. Her fine, frank face 
was peculiarly adapted to express scorn. 

Would he dare approach her with such a re- 
quest? He realized that to make the attempt would 
require no small amount of courage. But then, 
courage, of a certain sort, he had never lacked. 
Men had envied, women had encouraged his 
audacity. 

Fired with enthusiasm for his work,and feeling 
that, at the worst, he could do no more than fail, 
Gregory determined to try. 

On the following morning, Mr. Hallett listened 
with a perplexed face to Wilbur's request to be 
allowed to use his private office and his ste- 
nographer as models for magazine illustrations. 

‘*As I told you yesterday,’’ the young man 
said, bringing a smile to aid his persuasive voice, 
««] want to begin to pay my debts. If you will 


consent to my plan,I'll turn over the money I get 
for these pictures to you as the first payment. It 
ought to be worth a little more than the customary 
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To Gregory's astonishment, Miss Merrington 
exhibited little surprise at his request. Still less 
did she show anger, flattered vanity, or self-con- 
sciousness; she merely asked the name of the 
magazine the pictures were for. 

Gregory took the manuscript from his pocket 
and handed it to her. ‘Will you read it,"’ he 
said, ‘‘and then decide whether you care to do 
what I ask? I can come back to-morrow to hear 
your decision.”’ 

‘*No, do not do that,’’ Miss Merrington said, 
quickly. ‘‘I shall be very busy to-morrow. | 
will read the story to-night, and mail you a note 
in the morning. Will that do?’’ 

‘«Nicely,’’ Gregory answered, and moved a 
hand toward his cardcase, when he suddenly re- 
membered that this girl not only knew his address, 
but also a good many facts concerning him which 
must make him appear despicable in the sight of 
the soul he felt lay behind those clear, honest eyes. 

His hand dropped to his side. ‘‘I believe you 
know my address,’’ he said, awkwardly. To this 
Miss Merrington made no reply in words; she 
merely inclined her head, including in the gesture 
both assent and a bow, and left the room. 

When Gregory reached the offices of Hallett 
and Davis,on the following day, accompanied by 
a boy carrying his paraphernalia, he found Miss 
Merrington waiting for him. 

‘*I stayed to ask you if you will need me to- 
day,’’ she said, as she replied to the young man's 
greeting. 

‘*No, not this afternoon,’’ Gregory responded ; 
‘*but, if you have time, I should like to talk with 
you a little about the pictures.”’ 

Miss Merrington followed him into the room he 
was to draw, and, seating herself in Mr. Hallett's 
revolving chair, gravely watched Gregory set up 
his easel and arrange his materials. 

‘« There will be several pictures,’’ Gregory be- 
gan, working as he talked; ‘‘but only one full- 
page illustration. The scene Mr. Brainerd and | 
agreed upon as the most striking for this is the 
one where the young woman—Mildred Andrews, 
I believe her name is, —reads that letter from her 
lover. 1 want you to stand by Mr. Hallett’s desk, 

—so,—'’ continued Wilbur, goin’ 
over to illustrate his words. ‘* You 
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fee to collect money from me,'’ Wilbur added, 
with an upward inflection in his voice. 

‘‘ Fifty per cent,’’ returned the lawyer, suc- 
cinctly. 

Gregory felt a stinging sense of shame. Had 
he not been humbled enough? 

«It seems very irregular,’’ Mr. Hallett was say- 
ing; ‘‘like trying to mix law and art; but, as you 
say you can work before nine and after five,I do n't 
know that there is any objection to your drawing 
this room. As to your putting Miss Merrington 
into the picture, that is a matter you will have to 
consult her about.’’ 

«* Will you call her, and let me ask her now?"’ 
Gregory suggested. ‘She will want to know 
whether you approve. Of course,if she poses for 
me, I shall pay her for her time."’ 

«If you are anxious to have Miss Merrington 
accede to your request, I should advise you to say 
nothing about paying her,"’ said Mr. Hallett, shortly. 


have read the letter in your hand, 
and are about to exclaim, ‘Thank 
God, I have escaped trusting my 
life’s happiness to this man!’ | 
want you to try to express, in both 
your face and attitude, —but that 
will come later. What do you 
think of the story?’’ Gregory 
broke off, abruptly, to ask. 

Miss Merrington had been lis- 
tening intently, but, at this sudden 
question, her face lost its look of in- 
terest, and she answered some- 
what coldly, rising as she spoke :— 

‘*l hardly know. Itseemsa sin- 
cere sort of story, but I scarcely 
think it is as strong, as convincing, 
as the writer meant to make it.”’ 

‘«Few stories are that, or pic- 
tures, either, I imagine,’’ returned 
Gregory, as he went to open the 
door for her. ‘‘ 1 shall be ready for 
you day after to-morrow, if that will 
suit. I wish I knew how to thank 
you for this favor,'’ he added. 

‘‘Donotthank meatall.’’ Miss 
Merrington spoke gently, yet so 
decidedly that she checked his 
eagerness to express his gratitude, 
He found himself looking forward 
to the opportunity of talking with the girl again. 
He was curious to know more of her, and liked 
to watch her mobile face. 

As the pictures progressed, however, Gregory 
found that the way to better acquaintance with 
Miss Merrington, though not exactly set with 
thorns, was, nevertheless, made apparently inac- 
cessible to him. Without being ungracious, Mr. 
Hallett's stenographer failed to respond to his 
efforts to penetrate her reserve. She seemed quite 
ready to listen, when he chose to talk, but showed 
no willingness to air her views on any subject. 

Wilbur was unaccustomed to such treatment as 
this, which first perplexed, then irritated him. 
Women had, before, assumed indifference to 
his charm, as a defensive attitude, but Miss Mer- 
rington’s reserve was neither indifferent nor ag- 
gressive; it was tranquil. 

He knew that she was intelligent and clever, 
but how he knew these things, he could not have 
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ned, and that women, because of 
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tervals, he attempted to go about 


tude toward him. He knew that 


that contribute nothing to charac- 


spared themselves the trouble of 


the story he was illustrating, and his 
were the only topics on which she 
willing to meet him halfway. Gregory 

sometimes, what she thought of him, 


r judgment must be of a man who could 


e had lived, letting the dollars of his in- 

ess pile up into the thousands; but he did 

He felt sure that the question would re- 

quiet refusal on Miss Merrington’s part 

Ss course. 

1is time, Gregory's life, when he was 

th his drawing, was a lonely one. He 

ng with a glow of inspiration, a 

nxiety to do his best, such as 

ver felt before. But he had his 

reaction, times when his pleasure- 
ture craved excitement. 


yne before Miss Merrington’s 
opened his eyes; but, in the light 
ter knowledge, he saw the world’s 


nd him a good companion, but 
their shoulders when his back 


ind grace of his manner, the 
f his smile, and a dozen other at- 


their eyes to his shortcomings, 


their pretty shoulders. Greg- 
know whom he despised 
self, or those who had helped 

m what he was. 
the first time in his life, he 
nan who, his intuition told him, 
nake allowances for him be- 
s good-looking and attractive. 
rd to his work, Gregory had 
son to be satisfied. The pic- 
progressing finely, and prom- 
e very near his conception of 
hould be. Miss Merrington 
r part of the task an aptitude 
in any but professional mod- 
ry had but to explain the 
wished produced, and she un- 

t once. 

t everything about you,"’ he 
posed her for the largest pic- 
yur face, your attitude, the turn 
-all to express the emotions 
would feel on receiving such a 
her lover. You see I have 
n a strong light, with the rest 
n shadow. I have, in fact, 
everything else in the picture to 
te toward making you prominent, 
ur face and attitude to be ex- 


ugh to justify this posture.”’ THE 


rrington carried out his sug- 
the way she was to stand and hold 
and even supplemented them by clinch- 
nd at her side, but she declared herself 
)le to manage the expression of her face. 
fraid you are asking something beyend 
e said, smiling. ‘‘It is not difficult to 
ne’s attitude; but, when I say to myself, 
ok scornful,’ I only succeed in making 
feel ridiculous.”’ 
y smiled, too, but his tone was serious as 
ered 


ere must be both scorn and contempt in 


or my picture will be a failure. Think 
nan in the story; or, better still, think of 


ne in real life whom you despise, who—’’ 


paused a moment, and then, moved by 
t's inspiration which sometimes leads a 
lo the last thing he would dream of in his 
ssioned moments, he drew a letter—the 


liss Merrington had sent him by mistake, 


s pocket, and handed it to her. 
1 that; it will bring to your face the look 
vant to see there,’’ he said, and went 
s easel, to watch the effect of his sud- 


puise, 


\errington wore an expression of bewil- 
is she unfolded the letter; but, after a 
t, the look of surprise left her face, and 

laced by,—not the scorn Gregory had ex- 

even hoped, for the sake of the picture, to 
it one of pity, pity infinitely deep and in- 
ry began to draw furiously. At that mo- 
ere was no room in his heart or mind for 
z but his work. He forgot that the pity 


s Merrington's face was real, and not a pre- 
he forgot that it was he who had brought 


SUCCESS 


it there. He remembered nothing, save that he 
must get that look on paper before it faded. Not 
until he laid down his pencil did he realize what 
he had done. 

«I suppose you wonder how I came to have that 
letter,’’ he said. He did not look at her as he spoke. 

‘*No,”’ said Miss Merrington. ‘I know. I 
sent it to you."’ 

‘And now | have been thoughtless enough to 
let you know of your mistake. A pretty return for 


your kindness in posing for me!"’ cried Gregory. 
‘«It was not a mistake,’ interrupted Miss Mer- 





GIRL MET HIS LOOK FRANKLY, AS SHE HELD OUT HER HAND 


rington. ‘‘I sent that letter to you because it 
seemed to me you were the one who ought to have 
it. I had no right to do it, I know, and I risked 
the loss of my position, but I had seen your work 
in the magazines, and it seemed to me a pity,such 
a pity, that you should throw away such a posses- 
sion as your talent.’’ 

‘And you sent the letter to me because you 
thought it would open my eyes, and bring me to my 
senses,—because you believed it must awaken 
my better nature, if I had one?’’ questioned 
Gregory, in an awed tone. 

Yes,’’ said the girl. ‘‘How glad I am that you 
understand!"’ 

‘‘T shall never cease to be grateful to you,"’ 
Gregory said. ‘‘ But how you must have despised 
me,—how you must despise me now!’ he added, 
bitterly. 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘One has no right 
to despise those whose views of life are distorted 
or inadequate,"’ she said, earnestly. 

‘*«Miss Merrington,’’ Gregory said, ‘‘will you 
be friends with me? I have nothing to recom- 
mend me, I know, but I won't ask much of your 
friendship until I’ve paid my debts and won 
back the world’s respect, and you can help me 
just by trying to think kindly of me. I’ve never 
known a woman like you, or anyone like you, in 
fact, before. The people I've spent my life with 
have been glad to eat and drink and laugh with 
me, reserving their opinions of me until I was out 
of hearing. I am not going to try to excuse my- 
self. I haven't any excuse to offer, except that I 
was blind; but, now that my eyes are opened, I 
do n't mean to go on living the life I led before. 
Will you give me your good wishes, and some- 
times your advice ?’’ 
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‘*You have my best wishes,’’ Miss.Merrington 
said, simply and cordially, ‘*and I shall be glad 
to help you in any way I can, but I am afraid it 
is hardly possible for us to become friends. I 
read of you in the newspapers as a man sought 
after in New York society, and a favorite at New- 
port. You see, Mr. Gregory, you do not belong 
to my world.’’ 

‘No, but I am going to belong to it,’’ declared 
Wilbur; ‘‘that is, if I can win a place for myself 
among the people who make their lives worth liv- 
ing, and | should like to feel—’’ 

‘« That you have a friend in the ranks ?"’ 
asked Miss Merrington, brightly. ‘‘ Well, 
you have.’’ The girl met his look frank- 
ly, and smiled as she held out her hand. 

As he walked home, Gregory felt like 
a man breathing fresh air after being in 
the house for months; but, when he 
reached his rooms, his exuberance re- 
ceived its death blow in the shape of a 
note from Mrs. Havens. 

The missive was brief and prettily 
worded, and expressed more wonderment 
than anger at his neglect. The writer, 
however, requested his return to his alle- 
giance, without delay. 

*«1 shall give a fancy ball, soon, and 
I want you to design a costume for me,"’ 
Mrs. Havens informed him. 

As he read, Gregory felt like a pet dog 
that has been allowed to wander the 
length of its chain, but is suddenly jerked 
around, to again follow its owner. - 

That was what he had been to Mrs. 
Havens,—a pet dog, or carpet knight, to 
dance attendance on her. Fortwo years, 
he had drawn her dinner cards, designed 
her gowns, and made himself useful to 
her in a dozen ways; and, in return, she 
had given him a seat in her carriage and 
at her table, at not too frequent intervals, 
and the privilege of calling her by her 
Christian name, when they were alone. 

They had never been lovers. Mrs. 
Havens had been too wise to risk her 
reputation, —she called it her position in 
society,—for the sake of a love affair. 
She wanted admiration, not love, and so 
she held Gregory—not always too strictly, 
perhaps, but still held him,—to his réle 
of a friend. 

There had been a time when he had 
admired what he considered her good 
sense; but now he felt that he should 
regard her more highly had she either 
accepted his love, or dismissed him. 
Still, he was glad the devotion had been 
all on his side, —that he owed her alle- 
giance no longer than he chose to give it. 

He sat down to answer her letter, but, 
after writing a few words, changed his mind, and 
went to the house in Forty-eighth Street. 

After they had discussed the costume for the 
coming ball, Gregory disclosed to his hostess the 
fact that in future she would see him seldom. 

‘«] am going to work hard,”’ he said. ‘It is 
time I did, if I'm ever to amount to anything.’’ 

Mrs. Havens seemed very much surprised, and 
it was evident she did not take his words seri- 
ously. ‘You always were a creature of moods,"’ 
she said. 

It was on the tip of Gregory's tongue to tell her 
that what’she considered his latest mood would 
last, but he refrained. Something in his face, 
however, seemed to convince Mrs. Havens that 
he meant what he said. 

‘«What you are trying to tell me is that you are 
going to desert me,—is that it?’' she asked, 
pensively. 

It had always suited her whim to talk to him 
as if he were a suitor, although she never per- 
mitted him to become one. This grown-up 
form of ‘‘pretending’’ flattered her vanity quite 
as much as a real love affair would have done, 
and was less dangerous. 

Presently, Gregory rose to go. ‘‘ You'll invite 
me to your wedding,won’t you?’’ Mrs. Havens 
asked, as he moved toward the door. 

Wilbur paused, and turned to stare at her. 

‘‘Don't look quite so astonished,’’ implored 
his hostess, with a silvery laugh. ‘You're over- 
doing it' Do you suppose I did not guess at 
once that there is another woman somewhere, — 
one whom you want to marry ?"’ 

‘« You are mistaken,’’ cried Gregory; ‘‘ there is 
no other woman.’’ But, as he spoke, he realized 
that his words were not true. 
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‘*You need not deny it,’’ protested his com- 
panion, ‘‘for I do not believe you. I wish you 
would tell me about her. I assure you, I do not 
hate her at all,and I sha’n’t warn her against you, 
or anything of that sort, as they do in novels. 


Instead, if you invite me to the wedding, I shall | 


congratulate her on her good fortune in getting | 


the best dancer in New York for a husband."’ 
_ ~ - ” * 


Although matters were established on a differ- 
ent footing between Gregory and Miss Merrington, 
outwardly their relations remained the same. She 
still treated him with a somewhat distant courtesy, 
with which he, knowing that she regarded him 
kindly, was for the time well content. 

He was eager to know if he was to be al- 
lowed to see her after the pictures were finished, 


but he felt that he must take no steps in ad- | 


vancing their friendship; the matter should be left 
to her judgment. 

On the last day of his work in Mr. Hallett's of.- 
fice, Miss Merrington set his mind at rest by giv- 
ing him her home address and telling him she 
would be glad to see him there if he cared to go. 

If he cared to go! Aside from the pleasure 
of seeing her, Gregory felt the need of all the 
encouragement he could get, for he was find- 
ing out that the way back to the world’s respect 
was not a path of roses, nor the art of economy 
an easy one to learn. Owing to his poor reputa- 
tion for promptness, he did not at first find it easy 
to get work to do, and there were times when he 
thought of trying to obtain a position in some office 
to supplement his income. He did not want to 
do this, however, for,now that he was settled down 
to steady work, Gregory found that he loved his art 
too well to wish to give it less than all his interest; 
nor did he find it necessary, for, as time went on, 
he gradually overcame the reluctance of publishers 
to give him orders. 

His work, too, became better in quality,and he 
was astonished to find how much constant appli- 
cation enabled him to accomplish. 





His visits to Miss Merrington were a source | 


of inspiration to Gregory, and he always left her 
presence more firmly convinced that she possessed 
a mind of sterling quality, a natureof rare sweetness. 

He did not realize that his admiration and grati- 


tude were fast merging into love, until, one even- | 


ing, upon calling unexpectedly at the flat where 
she lived with her mother, Gregory found Mr. Hal- 
lett’s stenographer dressed to go to a dance. 

He had grown so accustomed to thinking of her 
as a business woman that he had not stopped to 
consider that her life must have its social side, and 
so used had he become to seeing her dressed with 
severe simplicity that this vision in white satin, with 
gleaming arms and shoulders, dazzled him. 

It was then that he felt his first throb of jealousy, 
of resentment against the men who would dance 
with her and have the opportunity of paying her 
numberless attentions. 

He was conscious of a sudden longing to take 
her about to dances and plays, and to give her 
things that would please her. All his life he had 


squandered money upon women for whom he cared | 
nothing; now, to the one he loved, he must not | 


give so much as a flower until his debts were paid. 

Both Miss Merrington and Gregory were impa- 
tient to see the pictures published, for which the 
former had posed, but for this they were obliged 
to wait some months,—a year, in fact. 

When at length, early one evening in summer, 
Gregory saw the magazine upon a news stand and 
read in the table of contents that the story and 
his pictures were within its pages, he smiled as 
he remembered that, earlier in the day, he had 
paid the last of his debts. 

He carried the book to his rooms before he 
opened it. No artist can look unmoved upon the 
finished work into which he has put his best ef- 
forts, but to Gregory these pictures were some- 
thing more than products of his hand and brain; 
they were woven in with his life,and seemed a part 
of himself. . 

Once in his rooms, he turned the pages of the 
magazine eagerly; but, when he came to what he 
was in search of, it was something else than the 
pictures that riveted his attention. 

The name under the title of the story was Anne 
Merrington. 

‘«Why did you not tell me ?"' Gregory cried, when 
he had reached her home, breathless with his 
hurry, and found her with a copy of the magazine 
before her. 

‘*I do not know,’’ she answered; ‘I did think 
of it, but it did not seem best. It was all so 
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He da pone apn youn Lif? 


Sleeping 
24 years 9 1-2 months. 


Labor 


16 years 8 months. 


Play 


15 years 6 months. 
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6 years 6 months. 
Dressingaams 

2 years 11 months. 


Waste 


8 years 7 1-2 months. 


Think of it—of these 70 years one-third is spent in bed! Why not be supremely com- 


fortable for twenty-five of these years ? 


We have a 72-page book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” which we mail free. It tells about unscrup- 
ulous dealers who offer worthless stuff as ‘‘ felt’’—a fraudulent substitute for 


The Ostermoor Patent $ | 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 5. 


(Delivered, express charges prepaid to any point.) 


Hair is a thing of the past. It is unsanitary; it is dirty and attracts vermin. 
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The ‘‘ Ostermoor” is the best mattress ever made at any price and is not an imitation 
of anything else. Don't believe any one who says it is ‘* just like this” or ‘‘ just like 


that.” It is just like nothing but itself. 


It is not for sale by any store or agent— 


an Ostermoor mattress can only be bought of Osrermoor & Co., direct. Don’t be 
deceived by unscrupulous dealers. Our book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” contains letters 
from scores of prominent persons who have slept on an ‘‘ Ostermoor”™ mattress for 20 


years or more and who urge you to ay 
in perfecting this book, ‘‘The Test o 


of us. We have spent thousands of dollars 
Time,” which we mail free. It tells about a 


product and a process of manufacture on which every intelligent man and woman 
should be posted—whether they want a mattress or not. We want you to have this 


book—simply send your name on a postal. 





Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


Sleep on it savey nigete and if it is not even all you have 
epee ise if — n’t believe it to be the equal in cleanii- 
ness, durability and comfort of any r mattress ever 
made, you can get f +s p~ y Ay by return mail—* no 
my asked.” There will no unpleasantness about 
tt a! . 











PRICES—INCLUDING EXPRESS CHARGES. 
$4. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ths. - - e 

3 feet wide, : 

8 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. 11.702 6M. Zin 
4 feet wide, 40 i 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. : . 15.00 





Made in two parts S0cts. extra. Prices quoted on special sizes. 





PATENT ELASTIC FELT gresttistity: dosed inthe tick by hand, and is guaranteed never 


to mat, lose shape, or get lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, 


by 
and is absolutely vermin-preal.. Tick may be 


removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair can be; no re- 


picking or restuffing ever necessary. 


Please don’t forget! Send at once to 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth St., 
New York, for our handsome book—free. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book,“ Church Cushions.” 


Canadian Agency, 302 St. James Street, Montreal. 














No Fellow 


has ever been able to 


find out anything better 
for certain occasions than 
a box of 


LOWNEY’S 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
Dept. V, BOSTON, MASS. 
N. B.—If you haven't tried Lowncy’s 
Breakfast Cocoa, send 15 cents for 
a sample can (% Ib.) 
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Only 
L now the luxury of it. 


th ey who use it 
Pears’ is the purest and best 


toilet soap in all the world. 
















Dearborn 
Typewriter 
Cabinet 


Made in golden or antique oak; strong and handsome. 
Adapted to any make of typewriter; protects it from 
dust and breakage. Charges prepaid to any place East 
of Rocky Mountains. We send on approval and pay 
return charges if not satisfactory. Price, $24. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 














‘TI hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. ¢ 
***How?’ Oh, some- Wj 

thing new—The Morley 

Ear-drum. 

I've a pair 

in my ears 

now, but 


you can’t see 
‘em —they’re 
invisible. I 
wouldn't know I had 
*em in myself, only that I 
hear all 
tight.” 


The Morley Ear-drum 


s really a substitute for the working 

rts of the naturalear. Has no wire. 

yntains no rubber, metal nor glass. Invis- 

e, easy to adjust, comfortable and safe. 

tally different from any other device. 

scriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 

THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 

N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia. 
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are the ONLY roadsters 

who have never enjoyed 

knowing the distance trav- 
eled. Mere’s the chance. The VEEDER ODOMETER 

$3 50 he first reliable 

ter) doubles the zest a 
driving. Cyclistsand auto- 
mobilists will tell you so— 
theyuse “Veeders.” Reads 
from the seat in plain fig- 
ures. Adjectabloanttsching 
fixtures to fit all vehicles. 
Our book, giving wheel 
sizes and full information, 
free. In ordering state 
circumference or diameter 
of wheel. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 
20 Sargent St., Murtford Conn. 

Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, 
Counting Machines & Fine Castings. 
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Pears 


| added. 


| right to tell you this, I know. 


| a silence that was scarcely broken when Anne left 
| her seat and came and stood beside him. 


SUCCESS 


strange, and then you were so wrapped up in 
your pictures that I feared to startle you and 
break the spell of your inspiration."’ 

Gregory walked mechanically to a chair and 
sat down. ‘It's the oddest chain of coincidences | 
I ever heard of,’’ he said, speaking like a man in 
a dream, ‘‘it almost seems as if—. May I have 
| the original drawings framed, and send them to | 
| your mother; that is, all except the largest one, 
that I want to keep, if you are willing ?’’ 

Miss Merrington looked at him and smiled. ‘I 
was going to ask you to give it to me,’’ she said. 

‘«Were you? Do you really care to have it?’’ 
cried the young man,eagerly. A second later, his 
face fell. <‘‘No, I will not give it to you,’’ he 
‘«Do you suppose I could bear to have 
you always reminded of—?'’ He stopped. 

‘It will remind me of nothing except the 
change in you,’’ returned Miss Merrington. 

The eager look came back to Gregory's face. 
«« Have I changed much ?’’ he queried, earnestly. 
‘«Have I changed enough to—? Oh, Anne, you 
must have guessed that I love you. I have no 
I am not worthy 
even to try to win you."’ As he stopped speak- 
ing, Gregory leaned forward and buried his face 
in his hands, crushed by an overwhelming sense 
of his temerity. 

For a brief space there was silence in the room, 


‘«I love you,’’ she said, simply. 

‘‘It hasn't been an easy task, trying to make a 
man of the worthless parasite I was,’’ Gregory 
said, presently. He had been telling her the 
story of the past year, the story of his struggles 
and discouragements. ‘‘Have I succeeded, | 
wonder ?'’ he added, looking unseeingly ahead | 
of him as if to read the future that was to prove 
whether the woman he loved had done wisely in | 
trusting her happiness to him. 

The girl at his side laid a hand on his shoulder. 
‘«*Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small,’'’ she quoted, softly. 

There was, in her touch, a sense of ownership, of 


| pride, and heart and soul the man thrilled under it. 





CHOOSING THE HIGHER 


AS ANY book, however good, may be a bad one 
to us, if it takes the time which might be 
spent reading a better one, so any work, any occu- 
pation, may be comparatively bad for us,—if we 
are free to choose, —if we are adapted to something 
higher. In other words, we should aim to do the | 
highest and noblest things possible and practicable. 

No man has a right, for instance, to develop his | 
brute qualities, while his higher nature lies dormant 
or atrophies. It is a shame for a young man with 
a vigorous physique, a fine brain,and great possi- 
bilities,to choose a career which brings his purely 
animal qualities into activity and destroys his 
higher manhood,—-for his nobler qualities must | 
inevitably perish for want of exercise. Nature's | 
law—‘‘ Use or lose,’’—is inexorable. 

How many young men of ability, of fine educa- 
tion, and robust health, are literally throwing 
away their lives in some degrading business, which 
elevates nobody, but, on the contrary, demoralizes 
and contaminates everyone who comes in contact 
with it. Does it pay a young man of godlike pow- 
ers and infinite capabilities to ostracize himself 
from society, to forfeit the respect of his fellow 
men, for the sake of a few paltry dollars which he 
has accumulated at the cost of a debauched con- | 
science, and the destruction of his better self? | 
Can any amount of money or any physical pleasure 
compensate for a career on which society frowns, | 
and which one’s better self condemns ? | 

» = 
PUSHING FORWARD 
ALVIN TENNIS HUNT 
"THERE is always a way to rise, my boy, 
Always a way to advance; 
Yet the road that leads to Mount Success 

Does not pass by the way of Chance, 

But goes through the stations of Work and Strive, 

Through the valley of Persevere; 


And the man that succeeds, while others fail, 
Must be willing to pay most dear. 





For there's always a way to fall, my boy, 
Always a way to slide, 

And the men you find at the foot of the hill 
All sought for an easy ride. 

So on and up, though the road be rough, 
And the storms come thick and fast; 

There is room at the top for the man who tries, 
And victory comes at last. 











| pink and white complexion. 


| home an irritable, wretchedly sick girl. 
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WOULDN'T SELL IT. 


HER PURE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION NOT FOR 
SALE. 


A Cornell girl was put on a Grape-Nuts diet 
and discovered some facts. She says: ‘‘While a 
student at Cornell I suffered from improper diet. 
The banquets and other social functions—with 
their rich refreshments—served to completely up- 
set a stomach already weak from rich pastry, highly 
seasoned meats, and confections furnished by lov- 
ing parents at home. 

1 became irritable, nervous, and my appetite 
became more and more capricious. Only rich, 


| highly seasoned food suited me, and this further 


wrecked my health, I was sallow, having lost my 
I became dull eyed 
and dull brained,the victim of agonizing dyspep- 
sia and intestinal trouble. 

I was finally forced to leave school and came 
The plain- 
est food disagreed with me, and I bade fair to starve 
to death, when a physician advised my physician 
to put me on Grape-Nuts Food diet. To makea 
long story short, the transformation from wretched 
ill health to good was marvelous. | liked the new 
food so well, and it agreed with my tortured stomach 
perfectly, regulated my bowels, my headaches left, 
and the color of the skin gradually grew better. 
In 8 months I found myself rosy, plump, and strong. 

I would not sell my clear complexion, bright 
eyes and general good feeling for the costliest, 
richest mess of Delmonican pottage. 

I returned to Cornell, finished my course, and 
can now study, think and live. The food that 
enabled me to regain my health I shall never for- 
get."" Name furnished by Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 


THIS REFRIGERATOR, $8.95: 


. $8.98 buys this solid oak Refrigerator, 
measures $0 in. high, 24 in. long, 18 in. 
deep ; retails for $16.00. $7.05 saved in 
buying of the maker. We pay freight 

to the River—points west 








on an equal basis. 
Our General Catalogue No. 99 con- ; 
tains thousands of bargains like the ; 
eave, tells about everything to eat, use ; 
wear, and contains 480 pages, size 
soleus in. Each book costs us $1. “4 
copy to ope and — Send 1 


or a copy _— these 
from ‘coder of $1.00. 


} 68.55, Freight Paid. bales ces: 
JULIUS HINES & SON, . . Balto., Md. Dept. 29. 
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COCOANUT FAT 


Shortening =~ 
Frying 


Most digestible and 
healthful fat in the 
world. Entirely free 
from animal matter ; 
never gets rancid. 


greets MO2NUT «~ ow 
INDIA REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


FREE— Beautifully illustrated recipe book, new edition, 
tells of delicious dishes prepared with MO-RMUT. 
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PRACTICAL PHYSICAL TRAINING 
DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT 


[President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, and Professor of Physical 
Culture in Harvard University 


‘HERE can be no doubt 


cal training is receiving 
more attention in Amer- 
ica, to-day, than at any 
previous period in our his- 
tory, and there is reason 
for congratulation that this 
is true. People of all class- 
es and all ages are looking 
into the question more ear- 
nestly than ever before, and 


bodies may be strength- 
ened and also improved. 


far better equipped than 
ever before, to aid their 
students in becoming 
physically perfect, and a 
large variety of other in- 
stitutions are supporting 
classesin physical culture. 
We find physical training 
established in some form 
or other, in two hundred 

and seventy colleges and 
nl oi, universities; three hun- 


of the fact that physi- | 


seeking to learn the best | 
methods by which their | 


Schools and colleges are | 


we dred cities haveintroduced | 


physical exercises into the 
schools, and one hundred 
of these have special teachers. There are scat- 
tered throughout the country, about five hundred 
Young Men's Christian Association gymnasiums, 
with three hundred physical directors, and eighty 
thousand members. The North American Turner- 
bund has three hundfed gymnasiums, two hundred 
instructors, and forty-five thousand members; and 
there are about one hundred independent athletic 
clubs in the various cities. Besides these, there 
are numerous gymnasiums in private houses, in 
churches, hospitals, sanitariums, army and navy 
depots, engine house stations, private schools and 
other institutions. Considering the number of these 
gymnasiums, and the valuable work which most of 
them are doing, there is reason to believe that the 
future of physical culture in the United States is 
very bright. 

Of course, there are thousands of people in- 
dulging in some form of physical training who 
never enter a gymnasium. Many persons prefer 
outdoor sports to any kind of indoor exercise,and 
there are many of these sports which are exceed- 
ingly beneficial to both men and women. Bicy- 
cling, lawn tennis, and golf, have been especially 
valuable to our women, inducing many to exercise 
who never exercised before. I have known women 
to spend hours in cycling and on the links, who 
would n't think of taking a course of exercise in a 
gymnasium. These sports, cycling, golf,and tennis, 
have probably done more to overcome the evils 
of tight clothing than a whole century of preach- 
ing and lecturing upon the subject. Every person 
must have observed the increased number of ro- 
bust women, with-healthy color and elastic step, 
who are to be seen in.the city streets. : 

Young men, too, are benefited by the great 
interest in antagonistic 
games. Boxing, football, 
basket-ball and others of 
their order, have done a 
great deal to develop firm 
character and manly 
spirit. 

It is very true that fash- 
ion has much to do with 
the popularity of certain 
games, and many persons 
take part in them only 
because it is the proper 
thing todo. A few years 
ago, amateur baseball was 
exceedingly popular all 
over the country, but to- 
day it is almost wholly 
superseded by the pro- 
fessional game. Rowing 
is not nearly so popular 
in most neighborhoods 
as it used to be, though 
at Harvard and Yale, and 























* WING PIANO 
No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


STYLE 29, CONCERT 23 OTHER STYLES 
GRAND UPRIGHT TO SELECT FROM 
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Save from $75 to $200 The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail 

dealer or agent. We do not employ agents to 
sell the WING PIANO. It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture 
we add our small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the retail profit. _This means a saving 
of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy 
from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 
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or your choice of 23 other 
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expense and risk is ours, There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 
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orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be 
had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 


General Descri tion All WING PIANOS have 74% 

Dp octaves, concert grand scale, 
overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of tone, double lever, 
grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in 
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“I should like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No one is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of .your most liberal terms. The tone, touch and durability of your pianos cannot 
be questioned. The instrumental attachment pleases every one who hears it, and allows a combination of effects 
which cannot be equalled.”"—ALBERT DRABGERT, Thornédury, /owa. 

“The piano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and workmanship 
it is certainly extra fine. The strangest part at it seems to be that you can sell such an instrument for such a low 
price.”"—F. D. Green, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 
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one intending to purchase a piano should have it. 
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Hip Bustie 


The “new figure” is graceful and 
if BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES 
and FORMS are worn. 
They are light and elastic, cool and comfortable. 
Seld In All Stores. 
sist on having ‘‘ Braided Wire.” If you don’t 
nd them, we will send, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Write for our booklet “ Hidden Helpa.”’ 
The Weston and Wells Mfg. Co.,1114 Willow St., Philadelphia 























Grew 20 Years Younger in One Year! 
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Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE 8S MAIR CROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
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Wilson’s gz" Ear Drums 


lhe only scientific sound conductors. 

Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
t in the ear. Doctors recommend 
1em. Thousands testify to their 
erfection and to benefit derived. 


information and book of letters from many users, free. 
| Wilson Ear Drum Co., 387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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SUCCESS 


some other colleges, it is 
still practiced. At Har- 
vard, it is as popular as 
ever, and I have counted 
twenty-eight crews on the 
river at one time. Not 
so very many years ago, 
archery wasa fashionable 
sport, and there were 
humerous tournaments 
which were followed with 
much interest; but, to- 
day, we seldom read of 
an archery tournament, 
and it looks as if the 
sport would soon be 
abandoned. Boxing is 
passing through a simi- 
lar experience. It is not 
nearly so popular in the 





clubs as it used to be, and 
the general public prac- 
tices it scarcely at all. 
Field and track athletics 
have a very strong follow- 
ing to-day, in the vicinity 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, but I be- 
lieve people are losing interest in them in other 
parts of the country. 

It is worthy of mention that, in the past few 
years, many athletic clubs in the cities have been 
given up altogether or turned into social clubs. 
This can be accounted for in several ways, and 
should not be taken to mean that general interest in 
athletics is declining; for, notwithstanding the rise 
and fall of interest in many of our popular sports, 
there never was a time in our history when more 
attention was given to sports in general than now. 
In many cases, members of clubs get tired of com- 
peting against each other, knowing thoroughly 
the capabilities of their fellow members, and have 
not the zest of uncertainty to help them in their 
work. Another disrupting influence is the estab- 








lishment of too high a standard in athletics. When | 


an organization for the advancement of physical 
training expects its members to achieve as much 
as the professional athletes, it is surely encourag- 


| ing those members to become professionals. One 


man may spend weeks and months in seeking to 
break a professional record. Finally he succeeds 
in doing it, and that man is then a professional 
in spirit, if not intruth. And all the other mem- 
bers of the club are discouraged from trying fur- 
ther along his line, for they know they can hardly 
hope to approach him. A man should not de- 
vote himself to any one kind of athletics, if he 
wants to remain an amateur, and to reach the 
highest form of physical development. 

Of late years, the rivalry between certain schools 
and colleges has become very fierce, and, when 
this sort of thing is carried too far, amicable rela- 
tions may be strained. College spirit is an excel- 
lent thing, but I hope the tendency to go to 
extremes will soon be done away with. 


In spite of very many adverse conditions, the 


average physique of students in our secondary 
schools and colleges is steadily improving, how- 
ever slowly, and, in my opinion, it will continue to 
improve from this time on. I am looking forward 
to the day when, in order to enter a school of any 
kind, young men and women will have to attain a 
certain physical standard. In intellectual train- 
ing, men must come up to a minimum standard, 
beforg they are permitted to enter college, and also 
before they receive their diplomas. In physical 
training, there is no such incentive to earnest effort, 
and, as a result, our higher schools and our col- 
leges are fostering two types. One type is devoted 
to the supreme development of the mind, and the 
other to the supreme development of the body. 
Neither of these types represents the average stu- 
dent, and yet he is the one in whom we are all most 
interested. In carrying on our work of physical 
training, we are not trying to produce a runner, a 
jumper, a boxer, or a ball player, but the highest 
type of physically perfected man. 

When a young man or woman seeks to make 
progress in physical betterment, it is not necessary 
to hunt for a competitor, for one is always in com- 
petition with himself. We can always endeavor 
to make to-day’s condition better than that of yes- 
terday; and, if we strive for this, we are certain to 
make progress. Further, if we have an opponent 
in athletic sports, we should always accept him as 
our friend. Burke says: ‘‘ He that wrestles with 
us strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 


+ Our antagonist is our helper.’’ 


colleges and athletic | 









For night wear, sizes 2'¢ to 8 yrs.. 
in all the pretty colorings, with 
loop fastenings on the jacket. 


Oxford Cloth, 75c., 
(Postage paid, 12c. extra.) 


Madras, $1.00, 
(Postage paid, 10c. extra.) 


Scotch Flannel, $1.90, 
(Postage paid, 12c. extra.) 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


It’s only June 
—in the middle 
of your buying 
time, but the cloth 
manufacturer’s 


prices—and that’s 
why we can offer 


SUITS and 
SKIRTS 


liberally, of braa- 

new materials, 

made to order and 

carefully finished, 

at one-third less 

than regular prices. 
NOTE THESE REDUCTIONS: 

Suits, in the newest models, made of all-wool 
materials and lined throughout; former 
price, $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$1s Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13-34- 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Latest desi in Skirts, with just the 
style to thean 3 former price $5, voteved te 


$3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to Se 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, just the 


thing for the mountains or sea-shore, made 
of plaid-back or plain materials; former 
price $6, reduced to $4. 
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$6 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, 
Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits. $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 
The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List, giving 
interesting information about hundreds of further items, 
will be sent Free, at your request, but you must write 
uickly, for the choicest goods will be sold first. Your or- 
ter will be filled promptly and to your liking. If you think 
not, send back the garment and we wi// refund your money. 
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Successful Women Stenographers 


MARGUERITE BROOKS 





ZERLINA ROSENFIELD 


LAURA ROSENFIELD 


Two of the most successful business women in 

their special field, in the United States, per- 
haps in the world, are the sisters, Misses Zerlina 
and Laura Rosenfield, of New York. 

Without other capital than grit, brains, and enthu- 
siasm in their work, these clever, wide-awake young 
women have succeeded in building up the largest 
stenographic concern of its kind in existence. 

Ten years ago their prospects were no better than 
those of the average stenographer entering the pro- 
fession. Each hired a typewriting machine, and 
paid for desk room in work. To-day, they have 
five of the finest and best equipped typewriting 
and stenographic offices in New York, where from 
thirty to forty assistants are kept busy. 

Zerlina Rosenfield presides over the central 
downtown office, in the Empire Building, on Broad- 
way, where, with the help of a younger sister, Miss 
Alice Rosenfield, and a corps of trained stenog- 
raphers, an incredible amount of work, in the form 
of business correspondence,—foreign and English, 
—legal work, translations, commercial balance 
sheets, and other complicated accounts, requiring 
great accuracy and intelligence, is each day handled. 

Laura Rosenfield has charge of the three up- 
town offices, the principal of which is on West 
Twenty-eighth Street. On account of its vicin- 
ity to the theater district, theatrical work forms a 
large part of the business done in this office. It 
is patronized by the leading actors, managers and 
playwrights of New York, who place a high value on 
Miss Rosenfield’s judgment in theatrical matters. 

Zerlina Rosenfield, the elder of the sisters, and 
founder of the business, speaking of stenography 
as a field for girls, said, emphatically: “It is a 
fine field for girls, but, as in every other business, 
success depends upon the ability and consecration, 
or concentration, if you will, of the worker. 

‘*A stenographer should, first of all, be thor- 
oughly equipped for her work. If she is not, she 
will never average more than a mediocre salary 
and a mediocre success. 

‘« The first requisite—and this is indispensable, 
—is a good education. 


idly she can manipulate a typewriting machine; 
if she has not a good knowledge of the English 
language, of grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 
she will be comparatively valueless as a ste- 
nographer. If, in addition to a thorough English 
education,a girl perfects herself in one or two for- 
eign languages, she can command a salary ranging 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars a week, or more. 

‘The next essentials are courtesy and a cheer- 
ful, equable disposition, one that cannot be ruf- 
fled by trifles, or even the most trying conditions. 
When a girl shows uneasiness, worry, anxiety, or 
fretfulness, she communicates the same_feeling to 
the person who may be dictating to her, and, in- 
stead of stimulating his thought, and helping him 
to a clear expression of it,as the cheerful, intelligent 
stenographer does, she hinders and embarrasses. 

‘« If a girl were undecided as to her choice of an 
occupation or profession, provided she were well 
educated and determined to throw her heart and 


soul into her work, I should have no hesitation in ~ 


advising her to enter the stenographic field. I 
know of no other that offers better opportunities 
of advancement, in so many different directions, 
for the earnest, intelligent girl."’ 

The Misses Rosenfield, besides being enthusi- 
astic in their profession, are exceptionally bright, 
clever, attractive young women, success 
as they have attained would not be possible to the 
average girl. Yet it is beyond question that, in 
spite of the apparent ing of the ranks 
of stenographers, there is room for the girl who has 
sufficient energy and perseverance to climb. 
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It does not matter how | 
many words a minute she can ‘take,’ or how rap- | 
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Success, when it comes, is never the 


\duct of a secret formula ; it is simply | 
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scientific result of mixing the right 


with his opportunity. 


The pecu- 


ties of men and of opportunities 


the right combination rare. 


(ny man can be the right man for 


opportunity we offer now 
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CENUINE 
YANKEE SOAP 
Oldest and most famous 
shaving soap in the world. 











Round or square tablet 10 Cents. 
WILLIAMS’ ; 
SHAVING STICK 4 
* 
without a cup. 
e face—rub 
a little soap—then 
with the brush work up 
thick, creamy 
25 Cents 
Trial size (by mail only) 10 cents. 
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LUXURY 
SHAVING TABLET 
Round—just fits the cup. 

Perfume, delicate, refreshing. 
Lather luxurious and lasting. 





25 Cents 
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“PUT ME OFF 
AT BUFFALO.” 





the words of an old song. They come 
t play in 1901, for the whole world is 
them, and of course the whole world 
will travel by the 
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SUCCESS 
Education Has an All-Round Value 


CHARLES F, THWING 
[Concluded from page 849) 


He is able, thus, to enroll himself with that noble 


| company, existing for more than two thousand 


years, which is known as scholars. This company 
is representative of the worthiest and greatest 
which the world has known. He is, moreover, privi- 
leged to think of himself as a gentleman. What- 
ever the conditions of his birth, he henceforth 
belongs with those who seek for the betterment of 
the race, and who are not content with materialis- 
tic and commerical ideals. That fine old English 
phrase, now so often abused, ‘‘a gentleman and 
scholar,’ can be truthfully applied to him. If he 
can wear it worthily, it represents graciousness of 
character without weakness, strength without 
severity, self-respect without arrogance, and ap- 
preciation of others without laudation. 

4.—A college education also stands for the in- 
vestment of power. The student invests power, 
and power he takes out; for education creates and 
increases power. Two forms it specially promotes, 
which modern life demands: the power to think, 
and the power to will. 
greatest intellectual power. The power of knowl- 
edge is the power of the granary, which gathers 
up and holds the harvests of many a field; the 
power of thought is the power of the mill which 
grinds these harvests into flour for the use of man. 
The power of thought is the power to see, to 
foresee, to reason, to judge, to infer. It is the 
power which every study of the college helps to 
train. Language gives discrimination; science, 
observation, analysis, synthesis; mathematics, 
also, analysis and synthesis,—the taking apart 
and the putting together elements of thought; his- 
tory, comprehension; 
tion and self-discovery. 
exact way is still unknown,—the man who pur- 
sues these and the other studies of the college 
four years becomes a thinker. When he entered 
college, he knew little, and could think less; 
when he leaves college, his knowledge is still 
limited enough; but he has gained a distinct 
power to think. This power to think is most 
urgently needed in the life of every person. Ask 
the heads of the great corporations of the United 
States what is the quality which they most wish 
to find, and which, they learn, is the hardest to 
find in the men who come to them seeking em- 
ployment, and the answer will largely be, the 
quality of being able to think. The power of 
the will is to be directed by the graduate, as by 
all other men, to the control of himself and to 
the control of others. The men who go to pieces 
usually go to pieces on the work which is called 
appetite. The college man is taught by his col- 
lege to control appetite,—not to control it simply, 
but to transmute appetite into an element of 
strength. He also becomes experienced in the 
control and management of men. Through his 
relations with all the students, and especially 
through his interest in or work for the various 
associations of the college,—athletic, social, 
scholastic, —he is teaching himself to be an admin- 
istrator, an executive. A friend of mine who is 
the manager of a Utah mine at an annual salary 
of twenty thousand dollars, said recently: ‘‘ Har- 
vard College through its teachers helped me 
much; Harvard College through its football team 
helped me very much more.'’ To him scholarship 
was something; executive power was of greater 
value. The power to think clearly, largely,truly, 
and the power to will promptly, firmly, and with 
large intelligence, represent a mighty form of the 
investment in a college education. 

5.—There is only one other form of this invest- 
ment to which I shall allude, and this is compre- 
hensive of all: The student invests himself, and 
that is just what he takes from the investment, but 
it is a different self from the one which he put in. 
It is a self larger, finer, nobler, more symmetrical 
in the relation of intellect to heart, of heart to will, 
and of will to conscience; more aspiring, with 
greater power of achievement, more potent under 
difficulty, more quiet in triumph, more eager to do 
the best of which it is capable, and more deter- 
mined to promote the rule of righteousness and to 
extend the realm of truth. Such a selfhood for 
each man, a college education represents. Too 
often the college fails to secure this noblest result 
in the personality of its graduates; but, to not a 
few of them, the college is a mother, who has given 


not simply life, but has also, creating life in the | 


student, nourished it into life eternal. 
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GET SATURATED WITH CAFFEINE. 


When a person has used coffee for a number of 
years and gradually declined in health, it is time 
the coffee should be left off in order to see whether 
or not that has been the cause of the trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., Mrs. S. M. Brazier, 
says she used coffee for about 40 years, and for 
the past 20 years was troubled with stomach trouble. 
‘*I have been treated by many physicians but all 
invain. Everything failed to perfectacure. Was 
prostrated for some time, and came near dying. 
When I recovered sufficiently to partake of food 
and drink I tried coffee again and it soured on my 
stomach. 

I finally concluded coffee was the cause of my 
troubles and stopped using it. I tried tea and then 
milk in its place, but neither agreed with me, then 
I commenced using Postum Food Coffee. I had 
it properly made and it was very pleasing to the 
taste. 

I have now used it four months, and my health 
is so greatly improved that I can eat almost any- 


| thing I want and can sleep well, whereas, before, 


The power to think is the | 


and philosophy, self-reple- | 
In some ways,—and the | 
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I suffered for years with insomnia. 

I have found the cause of my troubles and a way 
to get rid of them. You can depend upon it I 
appreciate Postum."’ 
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FUNSTON’S INDOMITABLE GRIT | 
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THE TRICK WHICH DECEIVED AGUINALDO 


RIGADIER-GENERAL 
his own opportunities and took the best ad- 
vantage of them. 
the early age of thirty-eight, he finds himself the 
youngest officer in the regular army holding his 
high rank, with the prospect of becoming the 
commander-in-chief. 

His beginning was small. In the summer of 
1896, he arrived in New York with limited funds, 
and unknown. The newspapers were teeming 
with accounts of the struggles of the Cuban 
patriots, and Funston, fired with a desire for war- 
fare, applied to the Cuban Junta for a chance to 
serve in its army. He met with little encourage- 
ment. The young Kansan, learning the kind of 
field guns that were being sent to Cuba, applied 
to the New York agents for instructions in hand- 
ling them. He was shown one of the guns and 
received a half-hour’s instruction in finding the 
range and sighting it. He then returned to the 
Cuban Junta, announced himself an artilleryman, 
and received a promise to be sent on the next 
expedition. 

But there was no money in sight. The Cuban 
patriots were fighting without pay. The need of 
money appealed strongly to Funston. Having 
done some newspaper writing, he applied to sev- 
eral New York papers for a commission as a Cor- 
respondent while serving in the Cuban army. 
He met with little encouragement until the 
managing editor of ‘‘ Harper's Weekly *’ promised 
to consider any article and illustrations he might 
send. Funston, armed with a commission, de- 
parted. 

Early in the following year, I was directed to 
find General Gomez and his army, by ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly.'" The editor told me that he had 
arranged with a little fellow from Kansas to send 
him information directly from the insurgents, but 
had received nothing from him. Consequently, 
when I joined Gomez,I was surprised to find only 
one American with him. I inquired for the ‘little 
fellow from Kansas*’ who had been commissioned 
as a correspondent of my paper. 

‘‘Oh, that's Funston,”’ said Smith; ‘he turned 
up at Cascara. I never saw anything like it. The 
Cubans had a Hotchkiss fieldpiece, and were 
trying to hit a Spanish blockhouse. They were 
shooting all around it, when little Funston said, 

‘Let me try." They let him try, and he hit that 
blockhouse the first shot, and kept on hitting it. 
They were so tickled that they made him a colonel, 
and he is somewhere in the bushes with Garcia.”’ 


I did not meet Funston until after the breaking | 


out of hostilities with Spain. 1 had been assigned 
by General Miles to the bureau of military intel- 
ligence, and was, sent to Tampa, Florida. Fun 
ston had been appointed colonel of a Kansas reg- 


his knowledge of the Cubans would entitle him 


Frederick Funston made | 


He is a Kansan, and now, at 
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The result of a fines shot from the .303 
SAVAGE Rifle 


SAVAGE 


KEEP UP 
WITH THE TIMES. 


Do not boy a rifle until you have examined i1!: 
the merits of the Savage, which is the Twen- 
tleth Century Arm. Constructed to shoot 


SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES 
IN OWE RIFLE. 
Adapted for Grizzly Bears or Rabbits, also 
target practice. .- and .303 calibers. 
Y SAFE, STRONG- 
est 


Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris. 
beating all competitors. 
We guarantee every Sevage Rifle. Write 
for our handsome new catalogue No. 17. 
SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and 
Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, - 


@ Hartford, Conn. 
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(Steck). Life, Accident and Employers Liability Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
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Loaned to “holders on Policies (Lite), 1,586,652. 20 
Life Insurance in Force, - 109,019,851.00 
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SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuary 
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Pan-American Exposition 


Exposition, maps of the grounds, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, etc. 





Traveling. 


A selection of the Lake Shore as your route to the Exposition 
is an absolute assurance of the best in travel that money can buy. 
It means a pleasant and restful journey—the most interesting to 
Buffalo. 

Fast through trains from Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky and Cleveland, 
affording direct connections throughout the west with all the lines to those 
cities, The best facilities from St. Louis and the southwest, Cincinnati and 
the south in through trains over the C, C. C. & St. L. Ry. (Big Four 

Route ) via Cleveland. 


Smoothest roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through train 
service in America on 


The Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Ry. 


Station in centre of Buffalo, steam and electric railways direct to Exposi- 
tion grounds and all parts of the city. 
Tickets over this route afford option, boat or rail, either way between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, also 10 days stop off in Buffalo on all tickets through 
that city. 
“Book of Trains”’ the full information about our service. 
**Book of the Pan-American’ contains information about the 
Both useful, sent free on request. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 








iment, by thé governor of his state; but, believing | 
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THE PHCENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Issues Endowment Policies to either 
men or women, which (besides giv- 
ing Five Other Options), GUAR- 
ANTEE when the Insured is Fifty, 
Sixty, or Seventy Years’ Old #& # 


To pay $1,500 in Cash 
for every $1,000. 


of Insurance in force. Sample policies, 
rates, and other information will be given 


on application to the Home Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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for the money. 
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SUCCESS 


to a staff position, he went to Washington, and 
was ordered to the bureau. 

I heard some talk around army headquarters, at 
Tampa Bay Hotel, of a stray colonel from the 


West, whose regiment had been ordered to the 


Philippines. He was described as a country, un- 
military-looking chap, and the questions of how 
he had received his appointment and why he 
had left his regiment were discussed. He was 
pointed out as a man with some political pull,and 
No previous military training, who would outrank 
officers of the regulars, who had grown gray in 
the service. 

The next day, I observed a little man with a 
full beard sitting at one side of the foyer of the 
hotel. He was dressed in white duck trousers and 


a black jacket. A thin crop of hair on the top of 


his head showed a tendency to baldness. 

If an ordinary tramp had been washed and 
dressed in a cheap suit of store goods, and set 
down in the luxuriously appointed hotel, he could 
not have appeared more out of place than did 
that little man. Many of our army officers 
passed him, looking everywhere except in his 
direction. He not only seemed strangely out of 
place, but evidently felt that he was. Finally he 
came over to me and introduced himself. 

‘«My name is Funston,’’ he said, ‘‘and I heard 
of you in Cuba.”’ 

I was pleased to talk with him, and we at 
once became friends. He had found a boarding 
house on the other side of the river. After com- 
paring notes, I concluded to try the table he 
recommended as being ‘‘all right;'’ and, during 
the rest of our stay in Tampa, we boarded to- 
gether. He was evidently as disappointed as I 


was, to learn that we were detailed to watch al- | 
leged Spanish spies in Tampa, when we supposed | 
that we were going at the head of the army in | 
He was with- | 


Cuba as scouts, or volunteer aids. 
out a uniform, and Colonel Wagner, who was at 
the head of the bureau, gave him one of his old 
blouses, which Funston took to a tailor to be re- 
fitted. But there was something the matter with 
the tailor or the blouse or Funston; he wore the 
garment with the colonel’s straps over his white 
trousers, and looked more out of place than ever. 

On the return of Lieutenant Rowan from taking 
a message to Garcia, a story was circulated that 
Funston had deserted from the Cuban army. Fun- 
ston and I had agreed that there was no Cuban army, 
nothing more than bands of bushwhackers; and, 
when the story of his desertion was circulated 
with increased persistency, and its confirmation 
attributed to Lieutenant Rowan, he was greatly 


The facts of the case were these: Funston had 
endured the hardships of a year’s campaign with 


| the Cubans; he had fought faithfully for them 


without pay; had successfully handled their mea- 
ger artillery; and, at the end of the year, had ap- 
plied for permission to return home. The per- 
mission was not forthcoming; finally, in a spirit 
of disgust, he mounted his horse, rode away from 
the Cuban camp, and, presenting himself before a 
blockhouse on the Junero-Maron trocha, threw 
up his hands and surrendered. The Spaniards 
took him in, fed him, and sent him to Consul- 
General Lee. Mr. Lee sent him home. Funston 
never betrayed the Cubans, but, on the contrary, 
refrained from telling all he knew about them. 
When he came to me in his trouble, I told him 
that he had only done precisely what I should 
have done under similar circumstances, and pre- 
cisely what hundreds of Cubans had done during 
the insurrection. I advised him to retaliate by 
telling just what he did know about the Cubans. 
He answered that it did not pay to say anything 


| against the Cubans, and he was right. 


Nor did the Cuban politicians want anyone in 
the government service who knew too much about 
their methods in Cuba. Funston and I were both 
ostracized by them, and efforts were made to 
have us discharged from the service. They were 
Colonel Wagner called me into his 
private office and informed me that I was dis- 
charged. He very generously gave me a written 
statement, commending my services, and dis- 
charged me. 

I felt very much chagrined at the turn affairs 
had taken, for I had endeavored to give exact in- 


| formation concerning the Cuban army, just as I 


had found it in the woods of Cuba. Finding my- 
self ignominiously cast aside, I went to Funston 
with the news. 

Funston was living down the prejudice against 
him that had been cultivated by some of the army 


| Officers, and was trying to geta position on the 
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The latter appeared to 
favor him, but the appeiitment*had to be made 
from Washington, and he could not:get it. 


‘*Well,’’ he said, seeming to lose hope, ‘‘I | 


do n't suppose there is anything for me to do but 
stick to the ‘spy bureau!'’’ That was what he 
called the exalted department of military infor- 
mation. 

About half an hour later, 1 met him on the 
street. He was coming from Colonel Wagner's 
headquarters. He had a very long face. I knew 


some disappointment had occurred, and ques- | 


tioned him. 
‘«‘] have been fired from the ‘spy bureau,’ too,’ 
he replied. 


He was disheartened and disgusted over his | 


discharge. His aim had been to go to Cuba and 
take an active part in the campaign. He wanted 
to show his mettle. But it seemed that there 
was not the slightest chance for him to display his 
courage. However,he had his volunteer regiment 
to fall back on. He secured transportation to San 
Francisco and the salary due him up to the date 
of his discharge, and said farewell to Tampa. 

‘* Perhaps it is the best thing for me, after all,’’ 
he said, as he folded his papers and put the 
money in his pocket. ‘‘I'll join my regiment in 
the Philippines, and, perhaps, there will be some- 
thing doing out there."’ 

We all know the rest. We know how Funston 
swam the river and charged the Filipinos in 
their trenches, and was rewarded by promotion to 
the rank of a brigadier-general of volunteers. 
This appointment expired on June 1, 1900. Fun- 
ston knew that his only chance to prove his worth 
and gain a lasting rank was to do something defi- 
nite, something that would appeal to the entire 
nation. What could that be but the capture of 
Aguinaldo? That was the thing to be done. He 
worked out the plan, made the opportunity, took 
advantage of it, and received his reward. 

General Wood stands ahead of Funston, hav- 
ing received his rank from the President, above 
officers who have been long in the service. But 
General Wood has demonstrated his executive 
ability; he had some experience in the army, had 
been a college student, and was personally known to 
the President. Funston, on the other hand, has 
had everything against him except the happy fac- 
ulty of his personal bravery,—of making himself a 
hero. Nothing can stop him now. He is in 
the saddle to remain. As closely as can be esti- 
mated, he may be the commanding general of the 
army in 1921. 
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THE “KOREA,” THE QUEEN OF THE PACIFIC 


JT" largest, costliest, and most successful ad- 

dition to the American marine service has 
just been completed. The recent launching, at 
Newport News, of the monster new Pacific- Mail 
liner, the ‘‘ Korea,’’ makes her in size the record- 
breaking ship for this hemisphere, and a great 
triumph for our shipbuilding industry. 

The ‘« Korea’’ will be the queen of the Pacific, 
and will ply between San Francisco and Hong- 
kong, with Honolulu, Yokohama, and Nagasaki 
as ports of call. She likewise will be the swiftest 
vessel on the Pacific coast, as she is expected to 
make twenty knots per hour. The cost of con- 
struction of this great, palatial ocean greyhound 
was two million dollars. She is equipped with 
all the latest marine engineering devices, the 
saloon and cabin furnishings are most luxurious, 
while roomy and comfortable quarters have been 
prepared for the steerage.. The ‘‘ Korea’’ will 
accommodate fourteen hundred passengers, of 
whom two hundred will be in the first cabin. 
She will be ready for her initial voyage in a few 
months. 


Sometimes noble failure serves the world as faithfully 
as distinguished success. —DOWDEN, 
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LIQUID pr: Peater. 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, 
Hang-Nails, Chapped or 
Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, 
Blisters, etc. Relieves Chil- 
blains, Frosted Ears, etc. 


, A 7 with a brush and immediate- 
ly dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
colorless, waterproof coating. 


etc., are all liable to bruise, scratch, 
or scrape their skin. ‘‘NEW-SKIN"’ 
will heal these injuries, will not 
wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten, as ‘‘NEW-SKIN"’ 
makes a temporary new skin until the 
broken skin is healed under it. 


10 Cents a Package, 
the size of illustration. 


All stores should 
it, or we will mail a - 
age on receipt of price. 








SHOELESS, HE HURRIED THROUGH THE SNOW 


“a HEARD that a neighbor, three miles off, had 

borrowed, from a still more distant neighbor, 
a book of great interest. I started off, barefoot, 
to obtain the treasure. There were 
spots of bare ground, upon which! would stop to 
warm my feet. And there were also, along the 
road, occasional lengths of rail fence from which 
the snow had melted, and upon which it was a 
luxury to walk. The book was at home, and the 
good people consented, upon my promise that it 
should be neither torn nor soiled, to lend it to me. 
In returning with the prize, I was too happy to 
think of the snow or my naked feet.’’ 

This little incident, related by Thurlow Weed 
himself, is a sample of the means by which he 
gained that knowledge and power which made 
him not only the ‘‘ Nestor of American journal- 
ism,”’ 
or ‘‘The 
king-maker."’ 

There were no long, happy years of schooling 
for this child of the ‘‘common people,’’ whose 
father was a struggling teamster and farmer; no 
prelude of careless, laughing childhood before 


but also rendered him famous in national af- | 
| fairs as the ‘‘American Warwick,"’ 
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the stern duties of life began. 

‘«My first employment,’ he says, ‘‘was in 
sugar-making, an occupation to which I became 
much attached. I now look with great pleasure 
upon the days and nights passed in the sap-bush. 
The want of shoes (which, as the snow was deep, 


was no small privation,) was the only drawback | 


to my happiness. I used, however, to tie pieces 
of old rag carpet around my feet, and got along 
pretty well, chopping wood and gathering the sap.”’ 

During this period he traveled, barefoot, to bor- 
row books, wherever such treasures could be found 
among the neighboring farmers. With his body 
in the sugar-house, and his head thrust out of 
doors, ‘‘ where the fat pine was blazing,’’ the only 
light poor boys could afford in those days, the 
young enthusiast devoured with breathless inter- 
est a ‘‘History of the French Revolution,’’ the 
prize he had walked three miles to borrow. 

Later, we see him working as a cabin boy and 
deck hand on a Hudson River steamboat, and 
cheerfully sending home the few dollars a month 
he earned. While employed in this capacity, he 
in New York, by car- 
rying a trunk for one of the passengers from the 
boat to a hotel on Broad Street. 

But, after a year of seafaring life, he found his 
niche in the office of a small weekly newspaper, 
the ‘‘Lynx,’’ published at Onondaga, New York. 

So, at fourteen, owing to his indomitable will 
and perseverance, which conquered the most for- 
midable obstacles, as knights of old are said to 
have swept from their paths dragons and other 
fabled monsters, we find Thurlow Weed started 
on the career in which, despite the rugged road 
he still had to travel, he built up a noble charac- 
ter and won international fame. 
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DELAWAR 
WATER GAP 





This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed to any address on application, 
accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 


T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 
New York Crry. 








CAREER and CHARACTER o&f 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassador 
to Great Britain, on the career and character 
of Abraham Lincoln—his early life—his early 
struggles with the world—his character as de- 
veloped in the later years of his life and his 
administration, which placed his name so 
high on the world’s roll of honor and fame, 
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‘SHOES*3 





EGAL SHOES are the best in the world, barring none at any price. 
No other shoe is later in style or made of better materials—no other shoe 
is handsomer or more desirable. 


The reason why such a high grade shoe can be 


sold at $3.50 is 


because it comes directly from the tannery to the wearer. 
This method eliminates all the expenses and profits of handling 
which make really good shoes sold by ordinary methods cost at least 


$6.00 or $7.00 and cheap shoes so poor in quality. 


It enables us to 


put into Regals the very best shoe materials and workmanship. 

The fashionable custom bootmaker who charges $12.00 or $14.00 
for his name and time cannot possibly put more skill or better materials 
into a shoe than we do at $3.50. The limit of shoe value is reached in 


Regals at $3.50. 


Try a pair, Regal Shoes are made for both men and women. 
121 sizes and 162 styles satisfy every taste and fit every 
natural foot. We have 32 styles in Women’s Oxfords and 26 
styles in Men's Oxfords. 

Order by mail if there is no Regal store in your vicinity. 
You take no chances by this method. If it wasn't perfectly 
satisfactory we wouldn't have 130,000 regular mail order 
customers. 

We gladly make any necessary exchange or refund your 
money. 

Our catalogue illustrates and describes our various styles 
of both men’s and women’s shoes and gives complete instruc- 
tions for ordering by mail. Catalogues will be sent postpaid 
on application. You need our catalogue if only to keep 
posted on the latest correct styles. 


REGAL STYLES 


are delivered through our mail order department, 
carriage charges prepaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rica, Hawaiian 
Islands and Philippine Islands, also Germany, and 
within the limits of the Parcels Post System, on re- 


ceipt of $3.75 per pair. (The extra 25c. is for delivery.) Samples of 
leather and any information desired will be gladly fnrnished on request. 





MEN’S STORES.—Boston, 113 Summer St.; Providence, 220 Westminster St.; New York, 115 Nassau St., 1347 
Broadway, 291 Broadway, 125th St. and Seventh Ave.; Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St., 111 Broadway; Baltimore, 219 East 
Baltimore St.; Philadelphia, 1218 Market St., Chestnut and Eighth Sts.; Washington, D. C., 1003 Penn Ave.; Pitts- 
burg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 363 Main St.; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Square; St. Louis, 618 Olive St.; Chicago, 
103 Dearborn St., 215 Dearborn St.; Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave.; Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave.; Denver, 423 Sixteenth 
St.; Albany, N. Y., 34 Maiden Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St.; Jersey City, N. J., 66 Newark Ave.; Newark, 
N. J., 841 Broad St.; Richmond, Va., 909 E. Main St.; Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St.; Rochester, N. Y., 40 E 


Main St. Factory, Whitman, Mass. 


WOMEN’S STORES.—109 Summer St., Boston, Mass,; 1218 Market St., Philadelphia; 166 West 125th St. 


cor. Seventh Ave., 1339 Broadway, New York City. 








has been published by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway and may be had 
by sending six (6) cents in postage to F. A. 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIL 
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CORNS CURED FREE 


ALLEN’ S ANTISEPTIC CORN PLASTER cures corns. 
To prove it I will mail a free plaster to any one. 
Send name and address—no money. 


GEORGE M. DORRANCE, 229 Fulton St., New York 














GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. $. A. 
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That Revoiutionized the 
Business. 
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on every Loop. 
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TASOTESS 


EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER 


BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH 


for Library, Dining Room, 
Club Room and Office Furniture 


















= sticky, will net 


. detaces 
difficulty, is always 
gy which distinguishes 1 ‘rom a all 
cellulose. other leather substitutes 


Tested for nine yous by leading aoc area Seton, Gentes and Yacht Builders. Steamship 
and Railway Lines, with unqualified success. 


>) Received Highest Award at the receat National Export Exposition in Philadelphia. 


By & FEBE TEx tS NENED GENT OOD 25 GENTS & Grae. 
Free sample, 6 sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s a Ss. 
CAUTI Sa per ey hn uine has ‘ Fp antasote” stamped on the goods. 





PANTASOTE GO., 20 Broadway, Dept. H., New York Gity. 








A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


For every young man by moderate outlay to place 
himself on the road to wealth is offered by 





The 


rudential 


The Endowment Policy is 
especially adapted to this 
purpose. 


ial 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 








Powerful Achromatic Telescope, 
THE EXCELSIOR. 


SPECIAL GO-DAY OFFER =O = 
B)_ FACETOFAC 


£ WITHTHE MAN INTHE MOow ; 





NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH. 
ITIVELY such a good Te! was never sold for this These T 
at en over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They sre BRASS BOUND, BRASS SA 
ally gre vund and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKFR. lore, 
niry or at ecniep Capeste Raoul exstaiety creme ane a 


are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Ew 

T CAP ov cach cud to exciede dust, etc., with POWERFUL LENSES, 
of this size have been sold for from @ 00 to $4.00. Every sojourner 

these instruments ; and no farmer — be sg one. ¢ 


astot Sent by mail = ex Ly for only 9Be. Our new catalogue of Watches, etc.. sent with each order. This is a 
fer oa 5 * om not miss it. oWa nha a btlecope JUST AS Re AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va. 


closed 


Yojects miles away are brought to view 


se send another Telescope, maaan enclosed. 


“ ae ~~, manv times the money.—R. C. cn . Ha cents 
y Registered Letter, P 


der, or have your storekeeper or new 
way. NEw "YORK. 


108 a haere & COMPANY, Dept. # 6, 896 B 
The UNIVERSITY ‘1 Worth of Music Free 


AT 
In order to make you familiar with our-Musical Library 
SOCIETY. (oept. .) 


and its object and value, we will send four musical com- 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Money Order, Express ma 
Address all a earroe Money des 














positions absvlutely free to any address, on receipt of 
ten cents in stamps to cover postage and wrapping. 
Three of them are copyrighted and cannot be bought 
in any store for less than $1.00. 















As Sung at the White House, THE PRESIDENT’S FAVORITE SONG 


. MY DEAR OHIO HOME.” 


The sweetest music and the best song written in years.” Beautiful for voice and instrument 
nct phonographic records of same, 75 cents. 


Writing for the President, and at his request. please accept his thanks.” Geo. B. Corteryou, Secretary to the 


sident, to Col. Jas. H. Sprague, author of “‘My Dear Ohio Home.” 
LGENTS WANTED .—Published by the author, Col. JAS. H. SPRAGUE, 825 Main Street, Norwalk, Ohio. 


. 25 cents per copy. Clear 
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WHAT DOES EDUCATION MEAN? 
Minot J. SavaGe, D. D. 


A MAN may be one of the most grandly edu- 
cated men of his generation, and yet be 
ignorant of the great majority of the things that 
people foolishly suppose to be absolutely essen- 
tial to education. Abraham Lincoln was such a 
man. According to some generally-accepted 
standards, he was not educated at all; but, to my 
mind, no man of his day had a greater education. 
His case is typical, and in studying it, one can 
find the answer as to what constitutes education. 
Was he educated in the true sense of the word? 
If only college men are educated, then, of 
course, he was not. Again, if only men who can 
read Latin or speak French and German are edu- 
cated, he was not. If only men familiar with the 
great literary and art treasures of the world are 
educated, then, of course, he was not. If men 
only are educated who have been able to devote 
themselves to profound researches in philosophy 
and science, then surely he was not. He was not 
educated in the sense of having been made a re- 
ceptacle into which facts were poured. A man may 
be brimful, running over with facts and informa- 
tion of every kind, and still be a fool. This does 
not constitute education. 

A man is educated who is so trained in his per- 
ceptive faculties, in his analytical powers, so 
trained in all his abilities of one kind and another 
that, put him down in the midst of difficult sur- 


| roundings, he will be able to see where he is, 


able to understand what the occasion calls for, 
and be able to master his conditions instead of 
being overwhelmed by them. The man who can 
master himself, and master his surroundings, 
wherever he may be, only give him a little time, 
—he is an educated man. And the man who is 
the victim of his conditions and surroundings, with 
no practical ability or power, may know ever so 
much, but he is not educated. 

Useless knowledge, then, is not education. 
Practical, live, and comprehensive command of 
one’s abilities, and the full development of one’s 
Native resources, constitute the true education. 
As an illustration, perhaps I may be pardoned for 
telling a familiar anecdote that illustrates the point 
I have been trying to make. 

It is said that a man was being carried across a 
lake somewhere in the Old World by a boatman, 
and that this gentleman was a puffed-up and con- 
ceited scholar and literary man. He fell into con- 
versation with the boatman, and said to him: 


«« Have you ever studied philosophy ?'’ When the 
answer came, ‘‘No,’’ he said: ‘‘Then a quarter 
of your life is lost.’ Then he said: ‘*Did you 


ever study science ?’’ The answer being the same, 
he replied; ‘‘ Then another quarter of it is lost. 
Do you know anything about art?’’ ‘‘No."’ 
‘« Well, then, another quarter of your life is gone."’ 
Just then a violent squall struck the boat,and the 
boatman turned and said: ‘Sir, can you swim ?"’ 
‘*No,’’ came the answer. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ the boat- 
man replied, ‘‘the whole of your life is lost.’’ 

The one thing of first importance is to be able 
to swim in whatever sea you may be plunged, and 
that art and science, Lincoln, to revert to our 


| chosen example, had grandly mastered. 











- | 


I only wish you could get a glimpse at how 
closely Lincoln was in touch with the common 
people, the common thought, the common life. 
Therein he proved his education. He was one of 
the common people; and the circumstances of his 
life made the grocery store of a Western village 
the center of every kind of discussion that con- 
cerned the life of the people; and Lincoln, as the 
result of the display of his natural powers and 
abilities, became the center, leader, master of these 
discussions. He received the ideas of others, and 
gave forth his own. He was acquiring his great 
knowledge of the people. This was where all 
public questions were debated and settled. Lin- 
coln could tell the best and most pointed stories, 
and could analyze the problems that came up, and 
help decide the great questions of the day, better 
than any other man in the midst of the surround- 
ing country where he lived. He had the same 
««schooling,’’ but a better education than the rest, 
the result of a consuming thirst for knowledge, and 
that other equally splendid thing, the ability to 
use it. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER 


The formation of his character is not, as it ought to be, 
the chief concern with every man. Many wish <a 
find a recipe for comfort, directions for acquiring ri 
or whatever good they aim at.—GOETHE. 
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“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER * 
HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS 
FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
CSTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER.MASS. 


* GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900- 








attracts bright young men and 
women by its large salaries, 
opportunities to travel, to 
make powerful friends and to 
wield a great influence. Our 
School of Journalism, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry 


Litehfield West, former Man- | 


aging Editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, will prepare you at 


home for all branches of news- | 


paper work. Everything 


Taught by Mail | 


at slight expense. Short story 





course under an expert. teacher. 
Manuscripts revised, corrected and 
placed. Write for illus. booklet. 
National Correspondence Institute (Ine. ), 
18-48 24 Nat'l Bank Bidg, Washington, D.C. 


TRE AETOF ATTAINMENT 


Taught by mail A scientific s 7 
tem of practical self-culture wh 
unfolds latent gifts and develops 
body and mind to the highest possi- 
ble degree of excellence, insuring 
great mental power and a magnetic 
preenetiy. Valuable Book, 0 cts. 
irculars free. Unie. BUCHANAN, 
DEPT. 6. BOX 210. CHICAGO. ILL. 


A PerfectForm 























Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical Culture.” | 
Itshows | 
by carefully prepared illustrations and instructions | 


Hang it on the wall of your bed-chamber. 


how to develop your body to the ideal of perfection. 
Sent for 10 cents, in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Avenue School of Physical Culture 
DEPT.C, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Letrure Moments at Home, Piane, Organ, 
Geltar and Veice. 
Anyone can learn all Tcnes, Notes, CHorps, R0cemnanmaers 
and the Laws or Harmony inashort time. [t is the CHEArEsT, 
Easiest, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn M 
Over 40,000 stron kind of testimonials received. (ioes to the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 
for music because you su from the start. A few we practice 
— you play ——.. ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS IRCULARS 
FREE. rite for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to anyone in- 
terested in Music. SAMPLE LEssoNs lOc. 


G. 8. BRICK MUSIC CO., W-341 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
By William 


Pittenger 
Most men being called upon to respond to a toast or to make an 
address. What would you not give for the ability to be rid wr this em- 


to give inuch when yee can learn the art from 
this little 4 it will tell you how to do i 
ample it will mow the way. It is valuable not alone to the novice 
but the ex: speaker will gather from it man: 
Cloth bint 50 cents. Sold everywhere or matied Sor t 
The Penn mg Company, 924 Arch 


WITHOUT MONEY 


land League, of ass., can open 
Lig TA or eee ae of Music 
leaso male, Feinting. © or Drawing, 


AKER, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Rend 10 cents 
and we will 


Alarms,” “ Telephones,” “ Electric Gas Lighting.” Prices 
and diagrams in each. Books on incandescent lighting, 25 cents. 


GENTEL & MILLER, 1503 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia. 


ye AAR ow — 


1 method in the Our 

pea abd convines you. usic and sae teee 

ners wonderful w Lessons 

examined weekly. ferms ~ of cae 1. 
Write now for circulars. COR nce Md 

OF BUSK, is W. Toth we. » New York. TALI BBEN mukua, Pree. 
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price. 

















writing is taught in a separate | 
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THE FOOD OF GIANTS 
OF MUSCLE AND MIND 
WALTER WELLESLEY 


* I think,” said A. Bronson Alcott, in one of his conversations, 
es A a man lives on beef, he becomes something like an ox; 
if he eats mutton, he begins to look sheepish; and, if he feeds on 
ee may he not grow swinish? That may be,” said Dr. 

alker, of Cambridge, who was one of the listeners; ‘‘ but,when 
a man lives on not ing but vegetables, | think he is apt to be 
pretty small potatoes.’’—Exchange. 


RAPPED in the shrouds of Peruvian mummies, 
Professor Agassiz found ears of corn, the grains 


being very long and very rich in carbon. If this 
was their staple food, it is not strange that Pizarro, 


| with a mere handful of soldiers in mail, conquered 
| an army stretching as far as the eye could reach,— 


conquered in strategy as well as in battle. In 
Chili, however, with its more phosphatic grain, 
the result was different, and the ‘‘invincible’’ 
Valdivia soon lay in dust, while his men were 
driven like chaff before a hurricane by the fierce 
warriors of the muscular and ‘‘savage’’ Caupolicon. 
Among the most enterprising rascals the world 
ever saw were the pirates of the Spanish main. 
Their food was largely bananas and lean meat, 
rich in phosphates. The Chinese pirates of to- 
day, fish-fed, fight like demons, while the rice-fed 


Chinaman of the interior can hardly understand | 
the meaning of stubborn resistance, although | 


brave enough to die at his post, when ‘‘ fate’’ 


so 
wills, 


It is easy to see why people so imperfectly 


| nourished should seek to minimize the ‘‘all-gone’’ 
| feeling natural to their diet by retarding waste 


through the use of tea. Indeed, insufficient, or, 
in other words, unbalanced diet has led many a 
man, ignorant of physical laws, to try to ‘‘ brace 
himself up’’ with alcoholic drink. His hope is 
delusive; his efforts, futile: but along with every 
temperance sermon should go instruction in a 


philosophic dietary. The world has learned much | 


in this line in the past fifty years, but many other- 
wise careful people are very careless in regard to 
what they eat. 

The Psalmist well said that God has made man 
a little lower than the angels, but he might better 
have added that He usually crowns with glory and 
honor only those who obey both His moral and 
physical laws. 
physical blessing, perfect health, for those who 
strip wheat of its outer coating, with nearly all the 
food for muscles, brain, and nerves, and give it to 


| their cattle, while they take the fattening, heating 


carbonaceous elements of the finely-sifted white 
flour, and feed it to their children ? 


‘‘How many mothers,"’ says Dr. Bellows, ‘ provide 


themselves and their precious little ones with food made | 


up mainly of superfine flour, butter, and sugar, without 
thinking or knowing that sugar and butter have no ele- 
ments at all for muscles, or bones, or brains, and white 
flour very little? If they ate nothing else, of course their 
children would all die in a month; and, as itis, only one- 
half in all Christendom, and not one-eighth in all heathen- 
dom, have enough vital power to carry them through the 
first five years. ‘Those that live have a life of struggle with 
disease and suffering in just the proportion they are de- 


prived of food containing elements adapted to develop the | 
whole system, and to give power to resist and overcome | 
The inevitable effects of the diet almost univer- | 
sally adopted is to stimulate all the organs by the undue | 


disease. 


proportion of carbon, of which the butter, fine flour, and 
sugar are composed, which form so large a part of our 
diet, and render all organs more susceptible to inflamma- 
tions and other diseases; while the deficiency of the nitrates 
and phosphates, weakening the organs and diminishing 
the powers of life, renders them less able to resist and 
throw off diseases when they occur."’ 


In far northern latitudes, where heating food is 
the main requirement, it is said that an Eskimo 
woman will swallow with impunity a gallon of 
whale oil in one day, or eat ten or twelve tallow 
candles, besides the necessary muscle-making 
food. So, too, at the beginning of our winter, 
when the weather is growing steadily colder, we 


do not usually run much risk if we are a trifle | 


careless in eating too much carbonaceous food. 
But during the winter we are apt to form a habit 
of furnishing the lungs (whose duty is said to be 
to keep up steam and run the physical machine, ) 
with all the fuel they need for cold-weather ser- 
vice, or more; and, when spring draws near, and 
warmer weather diminishes the need for fuel, we 
still keep up the supply, from force of habit, and 
the overheated tissues become very sensitive and 
tender. Then, when the grip is at its grippiest, 
very many are seized; pneumonia, also, claims | 
many victims; and the columns of death notices 
in the papers grow longer far than usual. How 
many thousands who have gone to untimely graves 
under such ‘‘ mysterious providences’’ might still 
be alive had they diminished the supply of fuel 
with the diminishing need, and relied on oranges, 
lemonade, rhubarb, onions, and spring fruits and 





that a loaf of bread left out 
on the table gets stale much 
quicker than if kept in the 
bread box. Exposure to the 
air does the damage. For the 
same reason crackers or bis- 
cuit exposed in a barrel or 
box will grow stale -while 
those protected by the In-er- 
seal Patent Package will not. 
When you want crackers, bis- 
cuit or wafers that are a credit 
to your table, be sure they 
are in the original package 
with the In-er-seal trade mark 
design on the end. 





How can we expect the greatest | 





DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


*« 50 Years a Stammerer ”’ 


Dr. J. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Seminary, Way- 
nesboro, Va., writes: “ | Was a severe stammerer from 
my youth. 7am now a free man. | have been cured six 
years by Dr. E. 8. Johnston, after stammering 50 years.” 

Shrvere 19, 1901, Mrs. Dr. Winston, writes: * 1 an- 
hesitati y endorse him as One of the purest and best 
men we ive ever known. The cures he effects seem 
more like miracles.” 

Refers by ae 4 Fr . D, Foss and ©, H. 
Fowler, 0 . Church 4 John w anamaker, 
of Puilaaelphia. “who have t et, us pupils. 

Semmer Session at Atlantic City from May te September 
Write at once ie 67- book to the PHILADELPHIA 
STANMERERS, 1033, 1043 Spring Garden 
Nerth Eleventh St... Puiedetp > ee 
JOUNSTON, ron =F President, w 
after stammering 40 














Our booklet tells how. Send 2 cent stamp for it. 


The International College of Languages, 
13 A, PARK ROW, - - NEW YORK, WN. ¥. 


Expert Shorthand Instruction miu. 


we the largest reporting staff in Greater New York. All in- 
We call your attention te the fact that 

@ personal letter of explanation. 

ot han business 





experience. Terme reasona 7. 
Sicinity, call and we will be pleased to show you our system. 
MANBMATTAN REPORTING COMPANY, 
Americar Tract Seciety Building. New York. 


BOOKKEEPERS 
ASSISTANTS AND ADVANCED 


are fitted for promotion by a few hours study of Patten’s Accounting 
Chart illustrated. During June we include best proof-posting system 
in use, free. Money returned if not pleased. Price, 50 cents. 


CHART PUBLISHING CO., 522 Niath Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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STUBY coreaente alan” sana 
AT HOME. 


hours. Enroll now. Write for 
particulars. 
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See Our Great emteonmentbdl Shown Above. 


size 27 X 18 x 50, $12.87. Freight paid east of the 
t and north of Tennessee, pro rata 
ealer. Solid Ash case, new golden nish: 
eral wool filled. One hundred styles from 
P = porcelain. lined. Some nickle-plated. Speetal 
nd hotels, Send for cata —, Get the 
VORTHERN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 
to 52 Ferry Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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x = PER SECTION 


(WITHOUT DOORS) 


sie 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
the only kind having absolutely 
NON-BINDING and 
SELF-DISAPPEARING 
RS (patenteo) 

Shipped “On Approval,” subject to 
return at our [expense if not — in 
every way the most perfect and the 
handsomest sectional Ly yr ever 
offered. Ask for Catalogue Ne. AA-1. 


he FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. Titrary Furniture “tranches: 


hes 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. al, Fork. gies Broadway. 
413 Chestnut Street. Chicago, New York Life oe 


American Exposition Exhibit Section © 0, Nanufactarers 
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s Correspondence School in the World. 
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e teachers for ten years 
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ed by Judges and E 

to the busy boy or man. Prepares for 
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| im business. Graduates everywhere 
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NS TEASE YOUR SALARY 


\RN SHORTHAND during spare time and fit 

for a business career or prepare to enter the Govern- 
rvice. y ncle Sam cannot obtain enough good 
phers. Bright young men and women wanted for 
isof GOVE NMEN1 POSITIONS. Our courses 
ur success in ‘passing CIVIL SERVICE EXAM- 
Ns. Write for catalogue, and state in what branch 
terested. Tuition low and in easy eens if 
i. Students enter at any time. TERN 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. | Indian is, indi aa. 








WILL make FIRST-CLASS foe KEE PER 
of you in six weeks for $23.00 RETUR 
MONEY: distance and ex rience pana 
I find POSITIONS, too! Placed one one wert os at 
15 weekly, and another at $18 weekly, pril 
’erhaps I can do as well for ou: SAVE THIS 
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vegetables generally, instead of ‘‘ brimstone and 
molasses’’ and other time-honored spring medi- 
cines! 

How many men who have worked under a broil- 
ing summer sun, until the perspiration streamed 
from every pore and their temples throbbed with 
pulsing blood, have sat down hungry to dinners of 
fine flour or northern corn bread, fat pork, butter, 
pie, doughnuts, rice and molasses, and probably 
tea or coffee as strong as lye! Such a dinner only 
adds fuel to flame, and many strong toilers have 
gone from it to sunstrokes, bowel or liver com- 
plaints, gastric or typhoid fevers, dysenteries, etc. 

And yet thousands of people who know that an 
athlete must be trained for a contest, or lose it; who 
make a special study of how to feed race horses, 
draught horses, milch cows, laying or sitting hens, 
fish, pigs, bees, or even canary birds; who will talk 
learnedly of the utility or economy of various foods 
for animals, will tell you that people should eat 
anything that pleases a palate so brainless that it 
likes arsenic, because it tastes sweet! 

We need four times as much of carbonaceous 
food as of nitrogenous, and fifty times as much 
as of phosphatic, but most people take from two to 
fifty times these proportions of the carbonaceous. 
Butter, fats, oils, sugar, molasses, fine flour, rice, 
arrowroot, tapioca, sago, and sea mosses are almost 
wholly carbon, yet they are found, singly or in 
combination, on every table,no matter what is the 
staple dish of the meal. Many a hungry child 
swallows large quantities of rice and molasses, or 
other sauce, before its appetite gives up its vain 
search for phosphates, and then goes to sleep from 
the stupefying effects of so much unadulterated 
carbon. A quaint New England divine once gave 
an estimate, as a part of his sermon, of the num- 
ber of tons of intellectual beans preached to in 
the six Eastern States, every Sunday, while the 
owners were sound asleep from the effects of the 
large amounts of greasy pork they had swallowed 
with the beans. Is it strange that the lassitude 
and ‘‘all-gone"’ feeling produced by too exclu- 
sively carbonaceous food have led so many to seek 
the delusive support of stimulants ? 

The constituent values of eighteen well-k..own 
articles of food in a dry state are given below. 
Each column represents a separate comparison, 
and is very nearly exact in the relative percent- 
ages marked, which are averages of various analy- 
ses; although the totals of any articles in the 
three columns only rudely approximate one bun- 
dred per cent. 

CarBon ACEOUS 


NITROGENOUS PHosPHATIc 


VALUE VALUE ALUE. 
Tuscarora corn...93. Cheese.. — ff ee 
eer re 92. Southern corn....40. Sweet potatoes. .8 8. 
Irish potatoes..... oe BOMB. 2... c2cces 30. Carrots..... coe 
Northern corn....85. Beans....... 27.6. Cheese........... 7. 
Wheat SS Ee lS 5-5 
Fe Bo. Oats 19.75. Turnips,.... rt 
Sweet potatoes....80. Barley P 17.50. Southern corn. ..4.9 
0 ae 80. Wheat Se CE. we asccc 4-5 
Buc ay ..78. Rye... SS 4.1 
Oats.. eeeeeee++97- Northern corn....14. Oats osRis 
Mis. oss ....70. Buckwheat sae aac. casnad 3 
BORGES... 2cves 68. Turnips...........10. Irish potatoes... 3 
Beans - . 66 tice = . 7.5. Buckwheat ..... 2.3 
Southern corn....52, Parsnips.........6.7 Wheat... a * 
Rare 40. Tuscarora corn....6. Rye.... 2. 
Parsnips........ 39. Irish potatoes. ...5.6 Northern corn..r. t.3. 
Carrots occcce 8. Carrots ..4.8. Tuscarora corn 1.3. 
eae 29 Sweet potatoes ...cG, MIPS ...006.cceed 0.6. 

7 = oa ® + 


NoTE.—lIn an article of this kind, I have space only tor 
general principles; but these suggestions, intelligently fol- 
lowed, may aid someone to make a proper selection 
of food. On the one hand, do not, like a pig, eat what- 
ever is set before you, and ask no ‘‘foolish'’ questions; 
but, rather, learn to judge what is best for you under your 
individual conditions. But, on the other hand, do not 
hastily conclude that, because a little of a thing is good, 
more must necessarily be better, and so go to extremes. 
For instance,do not, because cheese is a good phosphatic 
food and the most nitrogenous food known, eat in stead- 
ily repeated large quantities until it stimulates the strong 
uation of the heart to work beyond a reasonable limit. 
Again, do not be deceived by tables of the ‘nutritive value 
of food"’ which rank rice at eighty-eight and beans at 
only eighty-seven, whereas the former excels only in car- 
bonaceous or heating value, (by fifty per cent., ) while the 
latter are four times as valuable as a muscle-food, and 
seven times as useful to feed the brain and the nerves. 
Honor, in judgment and moderation, the dietetic laws of 
your Father, that your days may be long in the land. 


CRITICAL MOMENTS 

At certain epochs of our lives we find ourselves in cir- 
cumstances that, while they press upon us, and even seem 
altogether to weigh us down, at the same time give us the 
opportunity, nay, impose on us the duty of elevating our- 
selves, and, by so doing, fulfilling the purpose of the Divine 
Being in our creation. In behaving manfully under such 
circumstances, we are forced, on the one hand, to assert to 
the full all the effective force that is in us; and,on the other 
hand, to deny ourselves persistently, so far as is necessary 
to maintain our position. —GOETHE, 


Vigorous health enables you to take a firm grip on life. 
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RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


Develops ~ monty pee of boys’ characters by military 
drill, out-doo: -bred soc a and earnest study. 
Cc lasaical, Scientific ant Business Courses. It has the 
buildings, equipments, methods and location to make its 
students successful. For illustrated catalogue, address 


su 
J. H. Bisper, A.M., Prinei 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. =, 


A Preparatory School 
and Seminary for young 
men and women. Spe- 
cial attention to college 
paration in classical, 
jientific, literary, and 
iness courses. Con- 
5 B corvatory of Music, Art, 
and Elocution. Physical 
Culture for Girls; Mili- 
for Boys. 














tary Drili 
Athletic sports under 


competent Instructors. 
School life that of «a 
Christian home. Regents 
Examinations for the benefit 
of those preparing for Col- 
. lege, Law, Medicine. Forty- 
eighth year begins Sept. 10th. For catalogues address 
J. 0. SPENCER, Ph.D., Principal. 








Peekskill Military Academy 


68th year be a September 18th. Prepares for | 
Colleges and Government Schools. Thorough busi- 
ness course. U.S. Army officer detailed by War 
Department. New and fully equipped gymnasium. 
For illustrated catalogue, apply to the Tincipals, 
PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HupDsown, N. Y. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, 
LIMA, INDIANA. 

Prepares thoroughly for College,Scientific Schools,or Business. Best 

advantages at moderate expense. Manual training (elective). Per- 

sonal attention given to each boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful 

lakes. For illus. catalogue, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Kector. 


PENMANSHI SELF TAUGHT. The Palmer 


method of Muscular Movement 

writing teaches any one rapid, 
common-sense, business writing at home. No failures. An 
unbroken record of phenomenal success. Easy to learn. Aids 
to a better position. 88 Lessons, postpaid, 2g cents. These 
complete lessons, and in addition newspaper illustration, ott- 
hand flourishing, ornamental writing, automatic lettering and 
illustrations from famous penmen, with a year’s subscription 
to that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, for 
one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded if you are 
not delighted and wonderfully benefitted. Circudars and 
sample copy of Penman free. Address 


THE WESTERN PENMAN PUBLISHING CO., A, 














Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


a Writer. 


‘arn money at home by writing stories and articles. We 
revise, edit and criticise manuscripts. We know what editors 
want. Send stamp for prospectus containing helpful sug- 
gestions to young writers and valuable information concerning 
story writing. We have something say. 
WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C, Nassau Street, New York City. 


TEACH YOURSELF 


~ Shorthand 


Thoroughly and practically by our new and most successfu! 
method. Utilize your spare moments at home and prepare for 
lucrative employment. 


Hundreds of our are receiving handsome salaries. and 
the demand is greater than the supply. Send 50c. for five trial lessons. 


PRACTICAL MAIL SCHOOL. Battle Creek, Wich. 


Michigan College of Mines. 


Summer Practice Courses. Surveying, Shop Practice, Me- 
chanical Laboratory Practice and Ore Dressing begin June 
1oth; Mine Surveying and Mining begins May 6th; Field 
Geology and Testing Materials begin July 22nd. For cata- 
logue and booklet of views, address, 


F. W. McNAIR, Pres’t, Houghton, Mich. 
; “ineroetr exper 

ae RN ren 
Petia Alig, 
‘Sega 
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HARMACY _ BY coratine’s Tesident college course 
CORRESPONDENCE, ‘rei i : oe ee acta 


ance, Use your spare hours. BEGIN 
NOW. Write for catalogue and full particulars. yaTIONAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 41 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


THE great revolution in business methods has 

given rise to anew order of things, an order that 
demands special training, a practical adaptation 
of things. The age of the theorizer, the dreamer, 
is past. The world of realities, with its manifold 
problems, confronts us. 

Most institutions of learning have awakened to 
this fact, and are fast eliminating from their cur- 
ricula those studies which do not in some tangible 
way help the student. The dead languages are 
giving way to the modern, the theoretical training 
of the past to the practical, which fits men and 
women to cope with the real in life. 

Many students, who stand high in school and 
college, prove but sorry bunglers when they are 
called upon to go out in the world to earn their 
living. Graduates who can conjugate Greek verbs 
glibly, who can write a composition in several 
languages, who can talk brilliantly, and theorize 
in a masterly way, often fail utterly when they at- 
tempt to reduce their theories to practical terms. 
Perfectly at home in the university or college, they 
find themselves completely at sea in actual life. 

We know plenty of these brilliant impractica- 
bles, who impress one as knowing a great deal, 
and yet never seem to accomplish much. Like a 
fish thrown up by the waves on the beach, they 
seem to be out of place in the workaday world 
of facts. In the world of theory, they can swim, 
but on the beach their fins are useless. A prac- 
tical business man, when asked his opinion of one 
of these impracticables, said: ‘‘Oh, he is one 
of those men who are always soaring after the 
infinite, and diving after the unfathomable, but 
never pay cash."’ 

One of the defects of a so-called liberal educa- 





tion is that it does not emphasize sufficiently the | 


fact that the great object of life is to achieve, not 
merely to theorize and study. Any course of study 
which tends to paralyze the practical faculties, 
and to turn the creative energies into theoretical 
or impractical channels, will be condemned by 
the better sense of this century. 





THE GREAT AFTERWHILE 
G. W. HENDRICKS 


Al ME! the things that we mean to do, 
* In the great, great afterwhile; 
When our ship comes in, 

We're sure to begin, 

And we'll keep right at it, too. 


Yes, yes, my boys, I know it is true 
That we mean just what we say, 

But afterwhile is a mythical place 
In the realms of an unborn day. 


The railway of life is supposed to run 
Through the land of this unborn day, 
And the great afterwhile is a station there, 
Where people do fine things, they say. 


But thousands, my boys, are traveling this road, 
Whose hands are as white as the snow, 

Who meant to stop off at the great afterwhile 
In the years of the long ago. 


But somehow or other they never quite reached 
The place with the high-sounding name, 

So they traveled along with the rest of the crowd 
Who hunted for fortune and fame. 


Yet fortune or fame ne'er came to them, boys, 
And, neither, will they come to you, 

If you wait to begin, in the great afterwhile, 
All the grand things you mean to do. 


*T is best, then, to begin right here, 
In the land of the greater to-day, 
And work while you wait, 

For your ship might be late,— 
Then you'd miss half of life, I fear. 
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CREATIVE ABILITY 

THe young man in demand everywhere, to-day, 

is the one who can.create something, the 
man of productive power. There are many who 
can do routine work, follow prescribed lines, carry 
out in detail a programme mapped out by others; 
but the man of original force, of constructive 
energy, who can start out in untrodden paths and 
blaze the way for others, is as rare as he is val- 
uable. 

There is always a premium on the thinker, the 
man of original ideas and methods and real pro- 
ductive force. Insurance companies are scourin 
the country for such men; merchants are in 
of them, great combinations are looking for them 
as leaders; they are wanted in law, in the business 
world, in the field of science, in all walks of life, 
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No Guesswork 
About Our Instruction. 


Learn to write advertisements. No matter what 
your position may be at present, let us teach you 
thoroughly and practically this fascinating business. 
It means a bright future for you. It means a bigger 
demand for your services, and a broader capacity 
for business affairs. In fact, it means from $100.00 a 
month to $100.00 a week salary for you. It requires 
only ordinary common sense and decision on your 
part to successfully and thoroughly learn advertise- 
ment writing. We can positively teach you by mail 
just as we have been doing for the last five years. 
The many graduates whom we have placed in po- 
Sitions are the best evidences of the value of our 
instruction. 

There is no guesswork about it—no experiment. 
Business houses from all parts of the world recognize 
the practical value of our work by applying to us for 
men or women capable of directing the expenditure 
of their advertising appropriations. 

The instructions and criticism are private and per- 
sonal, under the direct guidance of Edward T. Page 
and Samuel Davis. Bear in mind that this is the 
original Chicago advertising school, the first and 
only institution of its kind in the world. 

If you think that you are worth rore than you are earning to-day, if you are ambitious and 

earnest, write for our free 48-page p ospectus. It tells much about the prospects and oppor- 
tunities and will explain more definitely how we can help you. 


Gentlemen: 1 may say that thanks to much I have learned from you, our “ads” 
direct results. We have had the best Christmas trade on record. Sincerely yours, 
sentlemen: 1 desire to say that I am more than pleased with your instruction. 
“ad” to have been the turning point in = usiness career. 
‘ours truly, : 
“Accept my sincere thanks for what you have done for me in the study ot advertising. 
school last fall, and at the time I had not the smallest conception of what tue work reall wae 
more than three months’ study with you when I i 
CHARLES A, WitTTER, Canton, O 


concerns in Canton.” 
Send for our Large Prospectus; it tells the whole story. 
PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 167 Adams Street, Suite 21, Chicago. 


have brougm excellent 

GEORGE A. WRIGHT. 

i \ I consider the first day I 

Thanking you for past favors and kind- 
R. L. Morrer. 

aeret your 

a 
received my first work—from one of the largest ~ 4. 











The Boy Who Wins SUCCESS 


is, nearly always, the one who works Best, rather than the one who works Most. 
Lift yourself above the withering competition of the hack and the drudge by 
learning to do those Special things that command greater dignity and more 
substantial rewards, and open up a larger perspective of Life. . . .- . 







Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, Penmanship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, etc. Individual instruction. The Packard Record—4 years of faithful 
service to the business world—is the Packard Reference. Ask for Uatalogue U. 

THE PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
101 Bast 23d Street, = = «= = «= = New York. 















Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery 


(Dental Department of Lake Forest University.) 


The 20th Annual Course 


of instruction will begin about October ist, 1901, ending about 

May ist, 1902. Three full winter courses of lectures are required 

before —. es ge ona ay detail. 

po terial a Se . lding equipment 
For announcement end descriptive booklet address 

G8. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Beas, + Weed & Harrison Sts., Chicago, lit. 

















place in the well 
paid professional fields of 
Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 


Engineering or Architecture, is to 


qualify yourself quickly for a position 
where you can support yourself and ge} 
acquainted with the practice while you 
learn the theory of your profession by 
the study in your spare time of an 
I. C. S. course by mail. We teach men 
and women who are employed, and also 
beginners. Write for free circular; 


Salaried Pesitions o Learners 
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| To Know Book- Keeping 


Is to know something for which there is a constant 
lemand, and to 


Learn It At Home By Mail 


ives only small expense, and such time es can be 
ared from other duties. The 
** Fireside Accounting and Business Training ** 
only system that teaches without a teacher. In- 
e for students, mechanics, clerks — thousands 
an never take a prolonged course. Beginning with 
ng a simple cash account, the student is familiar- 













ed by actual business transactions with every process 
f book-keeping, every form of commercial paper, same 
as handled daily in regular business. Free examination 


lanks furnished whenever indicated during the course. 
Instruction complete, excluding banking, $8.00. Bank. 
g@ alone, $5.00. Book-keeping with Banking, $12.00. 
mae s sent carriage paid to any -_y of U. S. or Canada. 
i it by money order or bank 


| rubeniciiemmseateaniaeal. Dept. C, Settle Cesk, Michigan 


Mlustrating 
Taught by 
Depressants 


We prepare you for this delightful 
profession while continuing your 
regular occupation. Course includes 
Newspaper S ching. —_ Mag- 
ustrating, ttering, signing, 
etc. Best methods. Personal instruc- 
tion and guidance, same as in our resi- 











dent school. Adapted to all. Students 
enthusiastic. Easy .. rite to-da 
for full particulars. Oldest, largest an 


most practical illustrating school in the 
world. Incorporated. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
41 N. Penn. St., indianapolis, tnd. 
OUR STUDENTS ARE MAKING MONEY. 


Draw? 
SALARY 


Only spare moments needed. 

All the Ads in this periodical were 
illustrated by commercial artists, who 
make from $30 to $150 a week. 

Send for descriptive catalogue “ I.” 


Illustrating taught by correspondence. 


OHIO SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, '2,2°sists Sak: 














Write for 
LEARN ENGRAVING ==: 
and samples, 
*. @. REES SCHOOL, - - Bimira, N. Y¥. 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI has 

made his second visit to 
America, to interest its federal 
government in his great in- 
vention, wireless telegraphy. 
While in New York, he was 
asked, by a representative of 
Success, if his invention could 
be utilized for talking across 
the Atlantic. 

‘«Two hundred miles is the 
present limit,’’ he replied, 
‘and you know the Atlantic 
is quite wide. 1 think the dis- 
tance is almost too great; at 
least, it would be foolish to at- 
tempt it at present.’’ 

‘What improvements have 
I made? Well, the receiver is 
now of greater efficiency, and 
1 have been able to shorten 
the pole considerably. Eventually, I hope to flash 
messages great distances without a pole, merely 
using a transmitter and receiver. My latest im- 
provement is my being able to dispatch or receive, 
by the same transmitters and receivers, three or 
more different messages at the same time. To do 
this, the transmitters and receivers must be simi- 
larly tuned to receive the oscillations of the ether, 
| and also they must have what, in telegraphic op- 
eration, would be considered a code. That is, at 
each end, the instruments must be similarly tuned, 
and this code or tuning may apply to as many as 
you choose to install. 

‘‘A regular paying station is established be- 
tween Dover, England, and Ostend, Belgium, a 
distance of sixty miles. There are numerous 
stations throughout England, and another com- 
mercial station also of sixty miles between Holy- 
head, Wales, and Kingstown, Ireland. 





GUGLIELMO MARCONI! 





On thirty- | 


eight of the British war ships, my instruments are | 


in use, and fifty more are making preparations for 
the same. Three German and two Italian men- 
of-war have adopted the system, and in every in- 
stance it has been successful. 

‘“‘A complete installation, at one end of my 


wireless system, involves an expenditure of at | 


least from one thousand, five hundred dollars, to 


two thousand dollars, without royalties, which at | 


present are paid by the year. One of my instru- 
ments, to work for a distance of sixty miles, costs 
three hundred dollars, while an electric cable, to 
work the same distance, costs upward of sixty 
thousand doliars. With my system in use on 
land, there would of course be a great saving 
in telegraph tolls, but in this field the great com- 
panies are already established. But on the sea 
between ships and ships, and ships and the shore, 
there can be no opposition, and it is this field I 
am trying hard to fill. This is why 1 have come 
to America. I want to put my instruments in all 
the vessels of your navy, and to establish them at 
coast stations to communicate with incoming 
steamers. 

‘*No fog or atmospheric disturbance has any 
effect whatsoever on the transmission of messages. 
The danger of wrecks, and of being lost in storms, 
will fall off gradually as my system comes univer- 
sally into vogue. The steamship companies in 
New York may be able to receive messages from 
steamers when ten hours distant from port. 

‘« You ask if there is danger that a foreign in- 
strument may steal the news? Not once out of 
two thousand times; indeed, it is hardly possible, 
for you can change the tuning every five minutes, 
If, in case of war, the vessels should be posted, an 
instrument would record nothing, if not adjusted 
to the tuning of the transmitter. I do not expect 
that the wireless telegraphic system will ever be 
able to coipete with the telephone, as of course 
you do not talk through it, the hearer being 
sensitive to the Morse key, and being operated 
the same as the telegraph. Buta message may 
be sent by means of a typewriter, the same as 
now in use in connection with the telegraph. The 
instruments now in use by the metropolitan fire 
brigade of London are so far perfected that no 
poles, similar to those you will remember were 
used during the international yacht races, are 
necessary. Let me emphasize that secrecy is 

’ guaranteed, by the radical difference of oscillations 
and the sensitiveness of the receivers, recording, 
like the telegraph on paper ribbons, only those that 
are expected. Still, at the same time, a disturb- 
ance of either by the rays sent out by the trans- 
mitter is recorded, and the presence of a vessel, 

y, flashing a message, may be learned."’ 











Cx great impetus recently given to all 


technical trades and professions by 

the commercial prosperity of the United 

States has suggested to thoughtful, ambitious 
men the great valne of 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
2 See 
as & means Be securing in 


eg Bagg BR time oe 
lucrative position. THE aanican + 
PONDENCE offers home study 








school is located in the educational center of the 

—it is chartered by the Commonw eae ot Massa- 

—the instructors are tes of the best tech- 

nical schools, a large number being also regular teachers 

= two of the great tec —~y- schools of Boston. Among 

students are graduates of Worcester Polytechnic In- 

watt tute, Massachusetts Ingeitute of Technology, Cornell, 

U niversity of Wisconsin, Yale, etc. 
An unprecedented op: 
Technical Education of a 


To secure a few representative students in all parts of 
the country, the Trustees will award a limited number of 
free scholarships to ry? ae applicants. 

Application blank o 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF F CORRESPONDENCE, 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.) 
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STUDY MUSIC at HOME 
Instruction 


THOROUGH, 
SCIENTIFIC, 


and PRACTICAL. 
Curriculum embraces study of Piano 
and Organ, and Harmony, Counter- 
point, Form, Fugue, Phrasing. Com- 
position, and allied departments. 
Special courses for advanced students, 
chers, and professional musicians. 
Intelligent beginners accepted. Ke- 
| peed only spare time. Quick results. 
oderate expense. You can become a 
finished executant, a song writer, an 
orchestral leader, a music critic, a 
teacher, or a composer. Some of our 
correspondents now making as much 
as $5000 per annum. Most advanced 
and easiest comprehended method ever 
presented. Highest endorsements. Send for Prospectus. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
106 La Salle Street Chicago 


MUSIC 








Thorough, Practical, Successful. Hun- 
dreds of Satisfied Pupils. Beginners 
play Song, Waltz and March Music ina 
term of 30 lessons. Expense small. 
Full information and testimonials free. 
Yor 10 cents in stamps we will send a 
pretty Waltz, March or Song. 
Address Dept. K 
U. S. CoRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
or Music 
19 Union Square, New York 


A New, 
Clearer 


Method 
of Teaching 














LAW 


ov CORRESPONDENCE 
at home. Save time and money. 


Tn aiciae p— ~ + od, PREPARES for bar examina- 
. BEGIN NOW. Write for catalog. 


Scheel of Law, 
41 WN. Penn. Sr. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ILLUSTRATING "sc. Pe 


ome lessons by well-known illustrators. ny 8 proteins takes 
spare hours only; practecal instruction ewspaper. 
Commercial Drawing, 
per Design. Ada 





Secinners ond | 
students, “Sy our methods st udents have 
become suecessful illustrators. Only 
adequate school of ite iind. “ 
. ¥. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATIN 
gt jo > 114 W. 34th St. N.Y. 
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EDISON’S OFFICE WAS A BAGGAGE CAR 


TH thinking apparatus of the ‘Wizard of 

Menlo Park’’ was remarkably active even 
in babyhood, and it has gone on working, with in- 
creasing marvelous results, since the little tot of six 
was found one day sitting over a nest of goose eggs, 


THE “WIZARD” AS AN EDITOR | 

















with a store of food beside him, provided for the | 


period of incubation. He expected to bring forth 


a brood of goslings, in due time, as he had. seen | 


the mother goose do, and great was his disap- 
pointment when his parents, cruelly, as he thought, 
removed him from his dignified position. 

The little fellow’s sunny face and pleasing man- 
ners made him a general favorite, and, when cir- 


cumstances forced him from the parent nest, into | 


the big, bustling world, at the early age of twelve, 
he became the most popular train boy on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, 


in Central Michigan, while his | 


keen powers of observation, and practical turn of | 


mind, made him the most successful. 


His ambi- | 


tion soared far beyond the selling of apples, pea- 


nuts, song bocks, and papers, and his ability was 
such that he soon had three or four boys working. 


His interest in chemistry, however, had not | 


abated, and his busy brain urged him to try new 
fields. He exchanged some of his papers for re- 
torts and other simple apparatus, bought a copy 
of Fresenius’ s ‘‘ Qualitative Analysis,’’ and secured 
the use of an old baggage car as a laboratory. 
Here, surrounded by chemicals and experiment- 
ing apparatus, he spent some of the happiest 
hours of his life. 

But even this was not a sufficient outlet for the 
energies of the budding inventor. Selling papers 
had naturally aroused his interest in printing and 
editing, and, with Edison, interest always mani- 
fested itself in action. In buying papers, he had, 
as usual, made use of his eyes, and, with this lit- 
tle knowledge of printing, he determined to start 
a printing press and edit a paper of his own. 

A quantity of old type was purchased from the 
Detroit ‘‘ Free Press,'’ a printing press set up in 
the baggage car,—which now did duty as printing 
and editorial office as well as laboratory,—and the 
train-boy chemist feltjustly proud when the firstcopy 
of «*The Grand Trunk Herald’’ was put on sale, 

Notwithstanding that the youthful editor's ‘‘As- 
sociated Press'’ consisted of baggagemen and 
brakemen, or that the literary matter contributed to 
‘«The Grand Trunk Herald’’ was chiefly railway 
gossip, the little three-cent publication became 
very popular. Even the great London ‘‘Times"’ 
deigned to notice it as the only journal in the 
world printed on a railway train. 

But, successful as he was in his editorial venture, 
Edison’s best love was given to chemistry and 
the study of electricity. And well it was for the 
world that, when the youth of sixteen gave up 
train and newspaper work, no poverty, no difficul- 
ties, no ridicule, no ‘‘ hard luck,’’ nor any of the 
trials and obstacles he had to encounter in after 
life, had power to chil or discourage the genius 
of the master inventor of the nineteenth century. 
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John Mitchell, the Breaker-bovs’ Friend 


J. HERBERT WELCH 
ROM Mine to 


F Schoolhouse’’ is 
part of the inscription 
on a medal which the 
boys of the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania pre- 
sented, last autumn, to 
John Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the United 
Mine Workers of 
America. On the other 
side of the medal are 
the words: ‘*To John 
Mitchell, the Breaker- 
boys’ Friend.’’ 

One of the reasons 
why Mr. Mitchell is 
ae See the friend of the break- 

er-boys is because he 
was one cf them twenty years ago. He has felt 
keenly all the hardships of their lives. These 
hardships are almost too great for children to bear, 
and they increase with manhood. At first glance, 
there seems to be no chance for the coal miner. 

As achild of ten or twelve, he begins as a breaker- 

boy, and gradually rises in the scale, with matur- 
| ing years, until he becomes a skilled miner. He 
can go no farther. With the passing of his prime, 
his progress is downward, and he ends just where 
he started. His life is like an arch; its begin- 
ning and its end are on the same level. 








environment is proved by the career of Mr. 
Mitchell himself, who began life with even less 
chance than most breaker-boys, for the reason that 
he was an orphan. 
doing manual labor in the mines. 


nearly three hundred thousand workingmen. Few 
are the young men who have attained such power 
and responsibility,even under circumstances vastly 
more favorable than those which have surrounded 
John Mitchell. The miners give President Mitchell 
all the credit for bringing to a successful close the 
great coal strike of last autumn, and for preventing 
the threatened strike on the first of April, 1901. 

‘«President Mitchell has the complete confi- 
dence of the miners,’’ Father Phillips, of Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, who came to New York, in 
March, to intercede with J. P. Morgan, for the 
coal workers of his region, said to me. ‘‘ The 
miners believe in John Mitchell. He is a re- 
markable young man. A meeting with him in- 
spires trust in the man; his personality is winning. 
But I think the secret of his power is sincerity, 
earnestness, and absolute unselfishness, combined 
with strong common sense. He feels the great 
responsibility of his position, and devotes every 
energy of his mind and body to justifying the 
trust imposed in him by his fellow workmen. 
His ideals are high, but he is not a dreamer. He 
has seen too much of the rough side of life for 
| that. We talk about opportunities for rising in 
America. I believe that the coal miner, from the 
narrowing and devitalizing nature of his work, 
has fewer of these opportunities than the man in 
| any other field of labor.’ 

During Mr. Mitchell's recent stay in New York, 
I met him. He is below the average height, with 
meditative eyes, a strong, though sensitive mouth, 
straight black hair, and a quiet voice and manner. 

‘‘The miners ‘have set many chances in the 
world,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t like to see boys go 
into the mines. Not long ago, I happened to run 
across a sight that illustrated perfectly the career 
of the average coal miner. A breaker-boy, about 
twelve years of age, and a man who looked to be 
nearly seventy, were sitting together, resting from 
the same work. 1 questioned the man and learned 
that it was the work at which he had begun al- 
most sixty years before. Every miner knows that 
this is his fate, if he lives long enough, and it is 
not unnatural that, during his prime, at least, he 
wants to earn enough money to support a family, 
and that he should strike if his wages are not 
sufficient for these demands. That the wages are 
inadequate is shown by the fact that children of ten 
and twelve years are forced into the mines to help 
support the family. The conditions in Europe 
are not worse. My efforts are all toward opening 
the windows for at least a little sunshine in the 
miners’ lives, and | am beginning with the chil- 
dren. They must not go tothe mines at so tender 
anage. Their only,hope is in education, and they 
shall have some ofthis blessing.” 











But that the miner can sometimes master his | 


Five years ago he was still | 
Now, at the | 
age of thirty-two, he is the honored leader of | 
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ANECDOTES OF GREAT ACTORS 


The Tragedian and the Egg 
S'® HENRY IRVING is exceedingly fond of eggs. 
‘«In my pound-a-week days,’’ said he, ‘‘there 
were often times when I had to choose between 


the needs of the outer and of the innerman. One | 
such period was when I was assigned a part that | 


called for a pair of trousers of a new and expen- 
sive pattern. Nothing in my scanty wardrobe 
would answer; credit I didn’t have, and my fel- 
low actors couldn't help me. I sat down and 
carefully figured out the situation. After much 
thought, I found that, by dint of the closest econ- 
omy, including partial starvation, I could buy the 
needed garment in three weeks’ time. This 
would answer my purpose, if I did not die of in- 
anition in the interval. With the aid of more fig- 
ures, I found that a diet of eggs and bread was 
the cheapest, and, presumably, the most nourish- 
ing. But I could afford only one eggaday. I 
bought a week's supply, divided each egg with a 
longitudinal pencil-line, and ate down to the line 
at breakfast, and below it at dinner. I survived, 
got my trousers, made more or less of a hit, and, 
from about that period, began a more or less pop- 
ular career. Do you wonder, then, that I feel so 
kindly toward the egg, which stood mein such 
good stead at that critical juncture ?’’ 


- a 


A Story by Joseph Jefferson 


“e Or of the many laughable incidents of a 

more or less recent tour in the West,’’ said 
dear old ‘‘Joe’’ Jefferson, ‘‘took place at Gray's 
End, Missouri. You probably don't know the 
place, and couldn't find iton the map. All the 
same, the people thereabout are very good friends 
of mine, and, what is more, invariably make an 
eminently respectable showing at the box-office, 
which increases my regard for them. Now, the 
opera house at the ‘End’ began life as a big 
barn. As is the custom in that section of the 
state, the building is raised on pillars, some three 
or four feet. This, in its barny days, was to pre- 
vent its contents from being harmed during the 
annual spring overflow of the adjacent river. 
Well, on the occasion of which I speak, we 
reached the town early in the day. Illness had 
depleted the ranks of my ‘supers,’ and I found 
vhat I needed at least half a dozen more men in 
the Catskill scene of ‘Rip Van Winkle.’ But I 
couldn't get any of the local talent to help me. 
They either wanted to see the show from the 
front, or were shy of making a professional début. 
Finally, I appealed to the sheriff of the county, 
a very excellent person, who, I verily believe, 
slept with a small arsenal buckled around him. 
‘You shall have all the boys you want,’ said he, 
‘or,— I don’t know what the ‘or’ implied, but 
I do know that, an hour or so later, he appeared 
with several strapping young fellows, on whom 
he kept a strenuous eye. He also offered to him- 
self become one of ‘ Hendrick Hudson's’ ghostly 
crew, which suggestion I gladly accepted. The 
curtain finally rose, and my volunteer aids acquit- 
ted themselves nobly. It had been with some 
difficulty that I had persuaded the sheriff to doff 
his guns, but he finally consented to do so, with 
the proviso that they were to be kept handy at the 
wings. All went swimmingly until ‘ Rip’s’ re- 
turn home after his long sleep. In the midst of 
one of the most pathetic situations in this scene, 
there came, from beneath the theater, the strident 
squeals of razor-back hogs, fighting for a choice 
morsel. The audience tittered. 1 continued, but 
then was heard a volleying chorus of grunts, 
squeals, and screams, that told of a general en- 
gagement in the space beneath the floor. The 
sheriff, who was:standing at the wings, hissed, in 
a stage whisper: ‘All right, Mr. Jefferson, I'll 
make the pesky critters quit.’ He grabbed his 
pistols and disappeared. A few seconds later, 
there came a muffied bang! bang! bang! followed 
by the agonized howls of the wounded pigs. I 
stopped. I just had to. Fortunately, the spec- 
tators did not laugh. It was a familiar sound to 
them, and they remained impassive. The sheriff 
reappeared, and then the play ran its course with- 
out further interruption. We had fresh pork 
chops for breakfast next day, but I'll never for- 
get that night."’ 
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“I Killed Your Brother; Send Me Tickets” 


T's late Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett 

close personal friends of Stuart Rob- 
son. ‘During the ‘‘off’’ season of affairs theatri- 
cal, Robson often entertained his distinguished 
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colleagues at his summer home on Long Island. 
On one such occasion, the trio, after dinner, took 
their seats: on the piazza, when Booth, as usual, 
lapsed into silent teverie, while the others’ began 
to relate stories anent professional experiences. 
Finally, the conversation turned on ‘dead- 
heads.’’ Robson had just finished an especially 
funny tale about one of these managerial 4é¢e 
noirs, when the deep voice of Booth was heard, 
thus :-— 

‘*I think, gentlemen, that I can give you an 
anecdote about one of the tribe that is probably 
unique."* 

‘*Let’s hear it, Edwin, by all means,’’ 
Barrett. 

Booth fixed his somber eyes on the sunset, and 
began: ‘‘It was during the first visit that 1 made 
to the South after the close of the Civil War. We 
were playing in a little town in Alabama. In my 
mail, one morning, I found a letter which ran 
something like this :— 


said 


DEAR SIR:—My wife and self have 


always 
been great admirers of you. 


We want to see you 


play, very much, but cannot afford to buy our 
tickets. Will you please send us a couple of 
seats? I am sure you will not refuse this request 


when I tell you that | am the United States sol- 
dier that shot and killed your brother, who assas- 
sinated President Lincoln. 

‘‘l investigated, and found that the man’s 
statement was correct."’ 

Booth’s auditors gasped as his tragic tones 
boomed out the unexpected sequel to the tale. 
There was a dead silence for a full minute. Then 
Robson managed to ask :— 

‘What did you do, Edwin ?’’ 

‘«] sent him the tickets,’’ answered the actor, 
his eyes still fixed on the glowing western horizon. 

The grewsome recital had been made without a 


gloom which marked Booth’s facial expression 
from the day of the tragedy. 
writer that the actor unquestionably realized that, 


save for a deepening of the 
Robson told the | 


if his brother had reached Washington alive, he | 
would have met a terrible fate at the hands of the | 


mob, and hence he felt grateful to the man who, 
with a rifle ball, averted this possibility. 





ALWAYS BIDE YOUR TIME 
JAMES BARTON ADAMS 


\ HEN fortune treats you slightingly, 
And everything goes wrong, 

Remember that you still are free 
To labor and be strong: 

To him who bravely does his part, 
Misfortune is no crime; 

Just hold your grip and keep up heart, 
And learn to bide your time. 


The surest road to greatness lies 
Through hard and patiem work; 

The glorious name that never dies 
Comes not unto the shirk: 

Fame sits upon an eminence, 
A pinnacle sublime; 

He who would win must woo her thence, 
Strive on and bide his time. 


The man of hope and energy, 
Who keeps one goal in sight, 
Who goes his way with constancy, 

Will sometime win the fight; 
The man whose life a glory lends 
To every age and clime 
Is he whose purpose never bends, 
Who works and bides his time. 


Go onward! O’er the future's hill 
The dawn falls cool and sweet. 

Go @nward! He can win who will 
And bows not to defeat. 

Go-onward, though your path may lie 
Through calumny and slime; 

The way will brighten, by and by,— 
Go on and bide your time. 


And, when the fight at last is o'er, 
The toil at last is\dofte; 
When, standing on life's farther shore, 
Beneath her setting sun, 
Beyond the future's unbarred gate, 
‘The bells of Heaven chime, 
There justice, love and glory wait 
For him who bides his time. 
‘*Rocky Mountain News." 











ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 
The palm of absent-mindednegs is probably taken by a 


| learned German whom a Berlin comic paper calls Profes- 


sor Dusel, of Bonn. One day the professor noticed his 
wife placing a large bouquet on his desk. 

‘*What does that mean?" he asked. 

‘**Why!"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘don't you know that this is 
the anniversary of your marriage ?’ 

“Ah, indeed, is it?'’ said the professor, politely. 
‘*Kindly let me know when yours comes around, and I 
will endeavor to reciprocate the favor!"’ 





| 
| 
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FRAGRANT AS A ROSE. 
A Toilet Necessity. 


A delightful article for the bath. 
tronaly antiseptic, cleansing and deo- 
joran 


STINSON’S 
BORACYLIC 
DEODORA 


a 
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to please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
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IVERS & POND PIANO 0 C0., 


147 wea teammate St., Boston, Mass. 
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TIRES 
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Tires always ready for riding 
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Law as a Profession for Women 
ISAAC FRANKLIN RUSSELL 
[Law Lecturer in the University of New York) 


Wwomas has, as yet, exhibited no marked apti- 

tude for the function of an advocate. As 
against this proposition, it may be stated that, as 
a rule, men have but little qualification for suc- 
cessful practice at the bar, and the profession, as 
a whole, shows very little ability in the direction 
of forensic achievement of the eloquent and con- 
vincing kind. Asa speaker, woman has a better 
voice than man, and deeper and truer emotions. 
She is, therefore, more eloquent, and makes a 
more powerful appeal; for the springs of human 
action are in the emotions, rather than in the 
judgment. Feeling, more than reason, usually 
prompts and determines one’s conduct. 

Special occasions may call for feminine elo- 
quence before the courts and jury. A woman on 
the other side as counsel, or a female witness to 
be cross-examined, may compel the employment 
of a woman lawyer to equalize advantages between 
the parties to the cause. 

All these considerations are, however, in my 
judgment, quite apart from the whole truth of 
the matter, which is that forensic eloquence or 
formal speech-making in open court 1s a very 
small part of the duty of a successful lawyer. Of 
the eleven thousand men now at the bar of New 
York City, much less than one thousand appear 
regularly in the courts, and the same proportion 
holds true in smaller communities. 


How, then, do nine lawyers out of ten earn a | 


living? The answer is,—by office practice and 





non-litigant business generally. The administra. | 


tion of trust estates, the distribution of the prop- 
erty of decedents, testate and ‘ntestate, and the 
guardianship of infants and incompetent persons, 
make up an annual volume of business that can- 
not wrongly be characterized as immense. The 
aggregate of invested capital in such a city as New 
York has become incalculable, and the complex 
interests involved stagger the imagination. 

Loans and conveyances, and the searching of 
titles to real property, constitute a distinct branch 
of legal business. This is usually entirely apart 
from court contests, and it furnishes an army of 
attorneys profitable employment. 

The successful issue of litigation demands un- 
tiring labor in the accumulation of testimony, 
written and oral, the careful preparation of the 
record in case of appeal, the writing of briefs, and 
the incidental research to bring out the points. of 
an argument in the shape of statutes ‘and prece- 
dents which have to be cited as authority. This 
has necessarily to be done in the office, and 
apart from the noise and confusion of the court- 
room; in fact, it has to be done before the term 
of court opens. 

The clerical force of a law office may well be 
largely composed of women. Similarly, placesin 
the public civil service at custom houses and 
post offices, and in state and municipal depart- 
ments of executive administration, are stations 
where women may advantageously be placed. 
For such functions, not merely clerical, but often 
confidential, woman has the highest qualifications 
in her greater conscientiousness, her neater habits, 
and more constant devotion and regularity. Her 
presence, too, radiates refining power through all 
her surroundings, and, if it does not always sanc- 
tify the room where she sits, it at least insures a 
dignity and gravity of demeanor, on the part of 
her male associates, that must always enhance the 
efficiency of the office as a whole. 

The instruction of women in the elements of 
the law has enough to support it, aside from pro- 
viding qualification for forensic advocacy or for 
the larger sphere of office practice as an attorney. 
If few women have gained laurels as court orators, 
so have few men. But the highest prizes should 
be open to them as well as -to their brothers in 
the profession. The supreme honors are never 
for the many. 

Woman has now absolute control of her prop- 
erty, real and personal, and is admitted by the 
law to the grave responsibilities of an executor, a 
trustee, or a guardian. She is thus in need of in- 
struction in the law, not to enable her to be her 
own lawyer, but to qualify her to appreciate and 
act upon legal counsel understandingly. If she 
is to continue to figure as a capitalist, taxpayer, 
litigant, and, perhaps, voter on a more and 
more, liberal scale, she ought certainly to make 
herself ‘master of the rudiments of legal science. 

w - 
‘You are owned by the thought you cultivate." 
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Beauty of Design Absence of Complicated Parts 
Perfect Construction Ease of Manipulation 


Modern Improvements Satisfactory Results 
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sible - the increased facilities of the Rochester 
Optical and Camera. Co., who. are the largest 
manufacturers of plate cameras in the world. 
Write for 1901 Catalogue. It describes 50 Styles, $2.50 to $225.00. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA CO. 
160 South Street, Rochester, N, Y. 

















Using ON ONE 
MACHINE BOTH 
large and small 
Cylinders. 


PRICE, 
$25. 

The possessor of one, of 
these new machines may have 
small records to use with the 
small mandrel, and is also 
able to avail himself of the great volume and 
superior reproduction of the Grand records, at no 
additional cost other than that of the records 
themselves. 










GRAPHOPHONE ARRANGED FOR LARGE CYLINDER. 
Small Records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen. Grand Records, $1 each. 
Graphophones of other styles at various prices. 


Write for catalogue, Wo. 26. 
For Sale by Dealers throughout the world, and by the 
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Anita @ream is different from any other toilet preparation. It is 
more than a softening, soothing preparation. It is a medical compound 

which removes the blemishes that mar and disfigure. Unsightly freckles, 
brown spots, liver patches, muddiness, pimples, tan and all other dis- 


colorations are completely removed by 


ANITA CREAM 


It coaxes a new skin. The old skin with all its blemishes will grad- 
ually come off in unperceived particies, thus leaving a new com- 
plexion as velvety and beautiful as nature designed it. There is 
nothing in Anita Cream to harm the most delicate skin or cause 


hair to grow. 
50c at Drug Stores or from us. 


druggists cannot supply Cream, send us his name and 50¢ fer a jar by mail, 
guetta 7 ewafcl eswonee bookies vite k 
toftet helps and a trial box of Anita Cream in a disguised envelope. 
Anite Cream & Tollet Co. 
129 N. St. Les Angeles, Cal. 
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EDISON RECORDs, 
atalogues Everywhere. 
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Ask for the RE D HAND KIND. 

GENUINE EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 

Nine Styles, from $10.00 to $100.00" 
None Genuine without 0 Esiemy Pade Mark 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


ras Fifth Ave..N. ¥. 144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Dept., 15 Cedar Street, New York 


Kelth Publishing Ce., 332 Lum. Bx,, Minneapolis, Mina, 











_ A single one of our designs published in THe Lapigs’ HoME 
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atest books of plans, giving views, sizes, cost, etc., are: 
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THE COUNTER, 
200 Greene Street, New York. 














| Denver and 
| Salt Lake 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 








NJ O CHANGE of cars via Chicago-Union Pacific and 
thwestern Line; all meals in dining cars. Two 
t Tourist tickets to Colorado during 
mmer months and to Utah all the year round. Call on 
agent for tickets. For illustrated booklet send 2-cent 
[ W. B. KNISHNER, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


trains every day. 














ARTISTIC HOMES 


New 608-Page Book of 600 plans 
and 800 designs of moderate cost 
houses. Price $1.00; postage paid. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT, 
318 Waiawright Building, Salat Leais, Me. 
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SUCCESS 
He Saves His Energy for Management 


MES who are born leaders often impair or prac- 

tically ruin their ability to handle great en- 
terprises by a habit of attending to small details. 
No man who is capable of carrying out great un- 
dertakings, who has unusual executive ability, can 
afford to spend his energy or time upon trifles, He 
not only cannot afford to do this from the stand- 
point of time, but the doing of little things con- 
stantly would unfit him for managing important 
enterprises. 

A constant use of the faculties which are 
brought into play in detail is a menace to the de- 
velopment of those called into action in arranging 
great combinations. In other words, close and 
exclusive attention to petty items is more or less 
antagonistic to the growth of great faculties and the 
cultivation of a high order of executive ability. 

Many a man throws away, a little at a time, his 
surplus energy in attending to things which he 
might turn over to a trusted secretary or stenog- 
rapher. It is, however, the’ reverse of economy 
for one who is capable of managing great enter- 
prises to divide himself up and allow his strength 
to be drained away in little driblets, instead of fo- 
cusing it where it is really needed. 

Men of great executive ability, like John Wana- 
maker, for instance, never do anything themselves 
which can possibly be done by others; they save 
their strength for main issues, and leave details to 
their employees. The head of many a house so 
multiplies himself in those about him that he is 
able to accomplish more, in two or three hours, 
perhaps a single hour, in his office or store, than 
the men who stick to business early and late, but 
who are lost in detail, can do in a day. 

Then, again, men who are buried in detail are 
not in a position to see their business in all its 
ramifications, and cannot so intelligently estimate 
its needs as if they left minor matters to others, 
worked fewer hours, and brought a clearer vision 
to the management of their affairs. 

Many men think that, if they work long hours 
and work hard, they must necessarily succeed; 
but this does not follow at all. Some of the most 
successful men in this country spend much less 
time in their offices or places of business than do 
those who do business on a less comprehensive 
plan. Large success is merely a question of bring- 
ing commanding ability to bear in the most effective 
manner, of laying out plans along general lines, of 
ability to select those who will efficiently execute 
the plans outlined; in brief, it is a question of 
executive ability in generalizing, and a judicious 
selection of lieutenants to carry out, in detail, the 
general plans laid down. The number of hours 
spent in store or office is a secondary matter. 





DE TINGS YOU WON’T REGRET 
CORA AMANDA LEWIS 


W# EN you fin’s yo’ hours am narrered 
Tow a teenchy half a day,— 

An’ yo’ frien's sets by you weepin’ ,— 
Sense you's boun’ tow ‘go away, 

Dah's a heap will jog yo’ mem'ry 
Dat you hoped you'd done fo’ got; 

Ol’ Regret will stan’ wid Sorrow, 
An’ Remon se will jine de lot. 


Dey will ax, ‘‘ Does you remember 
Sech an’ sech a crooked deed ? 
An’ de times you passed, onkeerin’ 
Dat yo’ brudeh-man had need ?"’ 
Ah! dey ‘ll shake deir fingehs at you 
Tell you feels dat mean an’ small 
You ‘ll be sorry for dem bad deeds, 
When you gits dat final call. 


Now's de time, my brudehs, sistehs,— 
While de lamp of life bu'ns bright; 
You kin rout dem awful phantums,— 
Dey mus’ run when you's done right ! 
Yes, dah is one blessid comfo' t,— 
Ef you choose tow mek it one,— 
Dey kaint p’int one ‘cusin’ fingeh 
At de good deeds you has done. 


You may griebe fo’ odeh's troubles, 
You may weep an’ mou'n yo’ own ; 
You may fret bekase de weader 
Am not made fo’ you alone. 
You may how! ‘bout dis an’ toder, 
Fum de rise tow set of sun,— 
But you neber will be sorry 
Fo’ de good deed you has done. 


When ol’ Gabul blow his trum oA 
An’ de Jedgment thundah roll 
When dis yearthly habitation 
Ends, an’ wrops . a scroll, — 
While we scrouch, eted an’ trimlin’ 
Ans'rin’ roll call, a by one,— 
We won't shed no ‘hs, ‘dat mawnin’, ~~ 
Fo’ de good deeds we hab done. 
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A Bullard Camera 
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DR. scoTTrs 
Electric Hair Brush, ‘| 


It positively cures nervous headache, dandruff and 
diseases of the scalp; makes hair long and glossy. 


Guarantee if not satisfactory, money will be 

refunded. Bristle, not wi 

Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT, - 870 Broadway, New York. 
Earned Weekly by Men 
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My Method of Curing 
CATARACTS, 
SCUMS, FILMS 
& WHITE SPOTS 
ON THE EYE 

































. Oren 
Cataracts on both ‘ 
me print and to thread a1 
WitLiam Cronosie of McConnell, ill., writes: 

“1 was almost blind when Dr. Oneal 
togating me. Now I can read without glasses. I 
pleasure im strongly recommending his 


guanene pant, cae Sey ond eneive © oe. 
request. Write to-day. 


DR. OREN ONEAL 
Eye Sanitarium 




















Kapok Resilient Mattress, 


filled with Kapok, e light, silky, hygienic fibre 
the Eriodendron Anfractuosum tree,a native 


that repel ali vermin. 

does not retain moisture either 
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BABY So-carts AT brices 
You can =z direct from us and save half retail pricee. 


sree Baby Carriage Catalogue Free. 
Fifty Styles from 89.15 to $90.75. 
} A Dollar Ge-Cart, - -+- « A a5 
Ten Dollar Carriage 4.50 
Twelve Dollar ecper Go-Cart, 5.35 
Work warranted and sent on approval. 

CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO., 

So. Heagint nes St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AP PERMANENT BUSINESS 


for An Ambitious Man. 
We want Representatives everywhere to sell 


PAINT-KUM-OFF 


The wonderful Paint and Varnish Remover 
and Cleaner. 

Write to-day for our partnership plan and 

successful money-making proposition. 

Success Introduction Co., 154-158 Fifth Ave., New Work. 


KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS. 


is the thing *. beauty a front lawn; can be grown 

anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. Our product is carefully 

selected from the famous Blue Grass Farms of Cent 

Kentucky; contains no mixture of inferior lawn seeds 

all chaff is separated. Guaranteed to germinate. Trial 
that sows sme. square feet will be sent — any- 

where in the U. S. or Canada on receipt of 35c.; 

SOwS 2,500 square feet ; $1 sows — pre nny* oy 
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SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CHIPS 


THE coéperation or combining of the leading 
universities of the United States, in a. ~<‘fort to 
produce higher scholarship and better citizenship, 
might be termed ‘‘a beneficent trust.’’ President 
Hadley, of Yale, in a recent address before the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, of California, 
said that there must be such coéperation in order 
to meet the present conditions, which call for fifty 
second-class lawyers and doctors instead of ten 
first-class ones. He made a plea for what he called 
an ‘‘educational trust,’ but did not go into the 
details of its formation. 


A FEw years ago, Edwin A. Abbey, the painter, 
was a newspaper and magazine illustrator in 
poor circumstances. There are New York ed- 
itors who recollect his crude sketches, and his 
struggle to sell them. To-day, he is one of the 
most popular painters of the world. He has 
been chosen to paint the coronation of King Ed- 
ward VII., of England, in Westminster Abbey, 
an assignment made to him because of his capac- 
ity for historical representation. 


‘«Tom"’ L. Jonnson, the big-bodied, full-blooded, 
clear-headed, strong-willed, kind-hearted mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is said to have accomplished 
in one day as much of municipal reform as the 
average mayor thinks about in a lifetime. He or- 
dered down all the dangerous buildings, and all 
the disfiguring billboards, and set one hundred 
clerks-to work to equalize tax assessments. What 
such a mayor as that will do in two years is enough 
to frighten all the politicians. He will, at least, 
earn his salary. 

” ~ 


Tuomas W. 
has a nerve that most people admire, although it 
does appear at times to run to extravagance. 


Without hesitation, he paid $30,000 to a florist for | 


a newly cultivated carnation, and named it for his 
wife. Now heis building adefender forthe ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’’ cup, and the race may be between his yacht, 
the ‘‘Independence,’’ and Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
‘«Shamrock II.’’ Many people hope so, as Mr. 
Lawson and Sir Thomas Lipton are much alike in 
their taste tor daring sport. 


THE expeditions to leave for the North Pole this 
summer now number eight. The Russian party 
will embark in the ‘‘ Ermak,’’ an ice-crushing 
steamer; Dr. Bauendahl, the German explorer, 
will undertake the trip by a trolley device, which 
he hopes will convey him over the ice floes; Dr. 
Kampfe, the Austrian, will start in a submarine 
boat under the ice; Captain Bernier, the Canadian, 
will erect, as far as he can go, hollow provision 
stakes; Mr. Peary will try again on Eskimo dog 
sleds; the Duke de Abruzzi and Dr. Nansen will 
travel by reindeer caravans; Frederick Baidwin, 
the American, will climb over the ice pack; 
and Mr. Wellman will go prepared to try all the 
above-mentioned ways, if necessary. That one,or 
more, of these explorers will reach the pole is pos- 
sible. The Duke de Abruzzi was only two hun- 
dred and forty-one miles from the pole last year. 


THE United States Treasury holds, at present, 
four hundred and ninety-six million dollars in 
gold,—the greatest amount it has ever stored, and 
a greater amount than is now held by Russia, 
France, Germany, or England. England, uniil 
recently, was the ‘‘great banker nation.’ Ten 
years ago, America was not a factor in international 
finance. Now, all Europe is comjng here to bor- 
row. This is one of the most amazing facts of re- 
cent history. 

‘ee » 


PRINCE KRAPOTKIN, the Russian anarchist, who 
has been lecturing in America, says: ‘‘ Work, as 
it is to-day, is not work, but overwork. We ought 
to be willing to work for an industrial system every- 
where which shall save a man for a man’s work, 
and not keep him making pin-heads all his life. 
This'can be done only aswe shall put our heads to- 
gether and decide bigs yi ameeny education."’ 
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To lay on his coffin when he is dead. 








Lawson, the Boston millionaire, | 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR SALOONS 


Henry C. PoTTerR 


scheme of church tem- 
perance work on the 


the saloon and its in- 
fluences, it is necessary 
to provide a substitute 
for it. The saloon has 
been called the poor 
man's club, and this, to 
a certain extent, it is. 
Its open doors, light, warmth, freedom from re- 
Straint, apparent hospitality, and opportunities 


BISHOP POTTER 


for social intercourse, are as responsible for its | 
unfortunate popularity as are the liquids passed | 
over its bar. Anyone familiar with the condi- 


tions of home life among the poor of this city can 
readily understand why these last look to the 
saloon as their only means of escape from an other- 
wise uninterrupted existence of dirt and squalor. 

Abroad, this question of displacement rather 
than suppression has met with practical recogni- 
tion and conspicuous success. In Liverpool, for 
example, there are a number of coffee houses, or, 
rather, temperance cafés, which, in the matter of 


methods and externals, approximate the English 


‘‘public houses.'’ They have been eminently 
successful, financially and otherwise. They are 
not philanthropic enterprises, but are owned and 
operated by persons who discovered that taverns 
have, so far, monopolized the trade of the thirsty and 
comfort-seeking because they were, practically, 
the only institutions that catered to such people. 

Dr. Barnardo, whose work among the poor in 


| the East End of London has excited much well- 
| deserved commendation, has also fought the sa- 
| loon with its own weapons. 


I have not been ina 
position, personally, to pass on his efforts for 
nearly fifteen years, but I understand that they 


.are shaped on the lines which brought such ex- 


cellent results in the first instance. In his case, 
his ‘‘ten taverns’’ are, apart from the potables, 
exact facsimiles of the public houses found in the 
neighborhood of his mission; and the customer 
is at liberty to lounge and chat as long as he 
pleases, precisely as is the patron of the rival re- 
sorts. Here, again, the balance sheets, so 1 am 
told, vouch for the fact that temperance pays, if 
it be presented to the people in a manner that 
appeals totheir requirements. This is apart from 
the infinitely more valuable results in the shape 
of the mental and moral improvement of those 
who come within the influence of the Barnardo 
and allied institutions. London, by the way, is 
much in advance of New York in the matter of 


a recognition of the bodily and intellectual needs | 


of the poorer classes. ‘‘ People’s Palaces’’ and the 
like are proofs in point. Such places, together with 
the temperance saloons, represent an intelligent 
and sympathetic acknowledgment of this fact,— 
that much of the evil of a large community arises 
from want of opportunity on the part of the weak 
brethren to do or be good. 

If it be asked why, in view of this solution of 
the saloon problem, New York does not adopt 


such a plan, the reply is that it takes money | 


as well as mere acquiescence to bring about re- 
forms of any kind. A sentiment, no matter how 
excellent, is useless without the motive power of 
cash. In this instance, and in this city, it would 


- | seem that, except to a very small extent, public 
| capital and public interest in the question under 


discussion are alike lacking. 
™ a 
THE PENALTY OF GREED 


TH coarse, brutal instincts, when developed, 
stifle all the finer sentiments of the mind. 
They dull the ideal, harden the life, and crush 


| out the gentler and finer qualities which unite the 


human with the divine. 

The business man who becomes grasping and 
greedy loses his sense of the beautiful and the 
true. The coarse side of his nature becomes 
abnormally developed; the beastly passions which 
he should have strangled at the outset, have been 
pandered to until they have grown so voracious 


and strong that all that is best and noblest in his | 
nature has shriveled up under their blighting | 


breath. Avarice, with him, has killed aspiration. 


THe continued pros- | 

perity of Squirrel | 
Inn, together with that | 
of the coffee wagons, , 
which, as_ well as the | 
inn, are factors in the | 


East Side, tends to show | 
that, in order to combat | 
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Baker-Vawter Business Systems 


enable business men to know the exact condition of their 
affairs at the end ot each day. Write for pamphlet 
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The Heroic Side of Mark Twain 
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**HE WOULD GO MILES FOR A WHACK AT A SNAG” 


AMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS’ S commercial her- 
oism in paying his debts has led to the discov- 
ery of other acts of heroism on his part, acts which 
characterized his boyhood and early manhood. 
As a boy, reared in a backwoods village of 
Missouri, he was a shaggy-headed, freckle-faced 
lad, with bright eyes that looked out from under 
heavy eyebrows. These bright eyes were indices 
to his heroism, then, as now. Moreover, his 
mother once spoke of him as ‘‘a good-hearted 
boy,’’ which means much in estimating honesty 
and heroism. Heroes, in all ages, and among all 
peoples, are proverbially men of good hearts. 
At the age of twelve years, his father having 








keate laces. silks 
died, and the circumstances of his mother being 
H, reduced, he sought of his own will employment as ens andwoolens 
3 a printer's apprentice in the office of the‘ Weekly demand Pearline -it 
ae Courier,’’ at Hannibal, Missouri. There was a whe 


touch of heroism in the breast of the ‘‘ good-hearted 
boy.’’ For three long years he worked as a young 
slave of the printshop, solely to lend aid and finan- 
cial assistance to his mother. 

There lives in Palmyra, Missouri, a boyhood 
playmate and cousin of Mark Twain, whose life | 


for many years has been one of toil and suffering. WA TGHES 
rhat the great humorist has not forgotten his * 


boyhood playmate is evidenced by the fact that, Special Co-operative Pian 
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regularly, every month, the cousin receives a sub. Costs Less Than 5c. a Day 
see ° f - n . ; te buy a High Grade Watch or Diamond 
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r bright, cheery letter is received, and, occasionally, | years, with zs and 17 Ruby Jeweled Ad- Our Special Club, “ Providence,” $15.08. 
t justed Remington Move- 


anew photograph. The checks have been sent with 
regularity for many years, except during a brief 
period when the publishing house in which he was 
heavily interested failed, and Mr. Clemens was 
financially embarrassed. 

As apilot on the Mississippi River, Sam Clemens 
was fearless, if not heroic, and an old steamboat 
man tells this story of his pilotship:— 

‘‘If there was a snag to be found, he would go 
miles out of his way just to get a whack at it, and 
he was never happy unless he was bouncing over 
something. Why, you would have thought he was 
getting the biggest kind of wages from the govern- 
ment to just clear the river of snags, if you'd seen 
in how he hustled them out of the way. But that 
was n't the worst of it. Sometimes he would lose 


Terms: $5 cash with order and $1.00 per 
week for ten weeks. Your choice, 6, 12, 16 
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turned or engraved, case warranted for 20 
years, complete with a genuine Columbus 
movement. All modern improvements. This 
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guarantees superior quality, and this high 
grade watch at the price and terms is posi- 
tively beyond competition. You have the use 
of the watch or diamond while paying for it. 
This proves quality and our good faith. 
Superb Catalogue Free. 
For Prompt Attention address . #6. 
THE WALAER-EDEUND CONPAXY, 
126 State Street, Department F 64, Chicago, 1. 
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ae: his bearings, and get lost in side streams, and it 
t. would cost the captain half he would make on the 
“ trip to get back to the Mississippi."’ 


It is not generally known that Mark Twain was 
a soldier in the Civil War, having served two weeks 
with Jeff Thompson, in the Confederate army, in 
Missouri, The shortcomings of his brief military 
career are thus explained in one of the humorist's 
letters :-— 

‘« We never won any victories to speak of. We 
never could get the enemy to stay until we wanted 
to fight; and, when the enemy felt like fighting, we 
were genérally on the move."’ This is the 4 
sty of the man, cropping out in a humorods 
agraph, for I am given to understand that he was, 
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SUCCESS 


in truth, the bravest and most heroic soldier in 
Thompson's company during his brief military 
experience. 

Nobility of character may,or may not, be a type 
of heroism; but, if Richard Malcolm Johnston 
were alive to-day, he, doubtless, would speak in 
glowing terms of Mark Twain's heroic side. Once, 
when the late novelist and delineator of southern 


life had been prevailed upon to give a reading in | 


Baltimore, Thomas Nelson Page volunteered to 
assist him. 
vented him from appearing in the entertainment. 
Mark Twain heard of it. The people of Balti- 
more had long wanted to have Twain appear there, 


but he had steadfastly refused to resume his lec- | 


tures. However, he went on that occasion, for he 


appreciated the genius of Richard Malcolm John- | 


ston, and, desiring to honor him, he left New 
York, at a great personal sacrifice, and appeared 
with him on the platform. There was never be- 
fore such a crowded house in a Baltimore theater. 
When the entertainment was over, Colonel John- 
ston, with his customary fairness and courtesy, ten- 
dered Twain the bulk of the receipts. 

‘«No,’’ said Mark, ‘‘not one cent shall I receive. 
It is such a great honor to know a man like you 
that Iam the one who owes you a debt of gratitude.”’ 

‘« Well,” said the colonel, ‘‘at least let me de- 
fray your expenses."’ 

«<1 have a through ticket,’’ 
by, and God bless you!’ 

And so we learn that Mark Twain, during his 
lifetime, has paid many debts other than those in- 
curred as the result of unfortunate business trans- 
actions; and, although he may not find a niche in 
the temple of fame as a great war hero, the fact 
remains that ‘‘the good-hearted boy’’ has grown 
to be a great-hearted man, whose heroism is of that 
type which molds good citizens and honest men. 


Seven Cents Brought Success 


ROBERT WATERS 


said Twain. ‘‘Good- 


A GOOD workman had come to Mr. Blank for 

employment, at a time when the latter had 
no position to offer him. ‘‘But,’’ said he to the 
workman, ‘‘I know where you can get work. Just 
go over the river to Mr. Johnson, of Ironmonger 


But a death in Mr. Page's family pre- | 








street. Tell him! sent you, and he will give you | 


a job.”’ 

The man cast his eyes on the ground and 
looked disappointed. He then said, in a hesita- 
ting way :— 


‘«Mr. Blank, I am obliged to you for your kind- 
ness; but, the fact is, | am not in a position, just 
now, to make that journey.”’ 

Mr. Blank took in the situation at once. Put- 
ting his hand into his breast-pocket, he drew out 
a ticket, which he handed to the workman, with the 
remark :— 

‘«Here, John, is a ticket that will take you over 
there in half an hour. Go right away, and I'll 
guarantee you'll get the job.”’ 

John took the ticket, which was worth just seven 
cents, thanked the donor, and went. He got steady 
work at Johnson's shop. 

Five years afterwards, John entered Mr. Blank's 
employ, and worked for him for some time. A 
strike was about to take place. The men in the 
other workshops were already out. Mr. Blank’s 
men were about to follow, when John called them 
together, made an appeal to them to remain at 
work, and clinched his address by the story of 
their employer's kindness to him at a time of sore 
need. The speech saved the day. 

‘‘The men kept at their work,’’ said Mr. 
Blank, ‘‘and enabled me to finish my contracts. 
Had they not done so, [ should have been ruined. 
I have looked upon that seven-cent ticket as the 
main cause of my continued success in business.”’ 

« » 


A New Kentucky Novel 
ULETTY: A Study of Old Kentucky,’’ by Lucy 
Cleaver McElroy, (her first work,) is the 
latest aspirant for popular favor in the current 
‘«vogue’’ of homely American life scenes. The 
author has managed to tell a story of Kentucky 
life that is true to nature, and clever as well. The 
‘«moonshine’’ incidents are especially well writ- 
ten, and while the book, as a work, is by no 
means classic, it possesses all the charm of narra- 
tive and portraiture that has made ‘‘ Harum”’ 
and ‘‘Holden'’ so welcome. The art work, by 
W. E. Mears, is particularly fine, reflecting the 
principal scenes and characters ina quiet and 
tasteful harmony. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, publishers. 
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On the way to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Reduced Rates She JMAICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


Splendid Service 
ast Time 

Tre NIAGARA FALLS RouTE.” 

LES, 


For illustrated 
ee descriptive 0.W. 
send four cents postage. G.P.&T. Agt., Chicago, Til. 
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ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS a 


The kind that fit are the 
kind we make. Our name 
oy —_—— Sua 

a 





¥ ; occupy iaree six 
oa have been established 20 years. 


story building 
HENRY SCHROEDER, 461-469 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


Valuable booklet, , yw 4 to persons troubled with Cor- 
pulency, sent free. Write to-day. 

















Freckles Removed : 


A PERFECT COMPLEXION GUARANTEED. 
HUNGARIAN SZEPITO CREAM, A SKIN FOOD. 
> 


Positive cure for Freckles, Pim gies, Blackheads, Sal- 
lowness, Redness and Eczema. uaranteed absolutely 
pure. soc. and $1.00 per jar, mailed in er sealed package. 
SZEPITO MANUFACTURING CO., 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Spitting Bill 


x The Wontesin Surprise Clown. This is a 








Me se pin—with a tiny rubber hose running 
to a bulb iy your ket. + * yith water or cologne 
rise of their lives. 


reiske So tock. your f = ae Ge SS 
NOVELTY SUPPLY COMPANY, 
78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY and 
CYCLOPEDIA and ATLAS 


(edition for 1901) is beyond question the most useful set of volumes 
in print to-day. It 








, B+ great qe — for 
ee UNION SUITS 
cover the entire 


“ONEITA”?? 2 22:2 


ivenveunen front. SOLD BY REST  DRALERS. 
POMME DE ROY SEALING WAX. 


Put up in patent glass tubes. Heat and Logg & = what you want, 
wax won’t burn or black Send for circul tubes mailed for 30c 


POMEROY BROS. CO., 322 Passaic pa E. Newark, N, J. 


WE WANT LADIES 


kT gy ph npa—y 1-173 
titers anv, Wear freight xperience fear Write teten fa uetioory. 
Pittsburg, 


HORNER MPG CO., 1477 Penn Ave., Pa. 














From #78 


Io'Sece « month can be made. Write for terms. NOVELTY 
Ne. $3 BAR STREET, CANTON, O20. 
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Extended for Thirty Days 


SPECIAL HALF PRICE OFFER 
To Success READERS. 
THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION OF 


Ridpath’s History of 
the United States == 


Four Superb Royal Octavo Volumes. 














Ne 
* 
a 
net 
P- 4 





Only 50 Cents Required. 











'O American home, pewover obscure and humble, can af- 
ford to be without some readable, authentic and patriotic 
narrative of the struggles and triumphs of that land 

whose name has become, in all the world, the synonym of 
liberty. Such a work is Pr. 

Ridpath’s lar - eg A 

of the Un Sta 


is a compendium of thestirring 
facts of our history woven in- 
to a narrative so brilliant and 
dramatic as to leave an in- 


READS LIKE 
A ROMANCE 
inind of the feader. The {ny 


ges rise from these pages like the creations of fiction. Thou- 
cantoad f the readers of I)r. Ridpath’s work have borne witness 
to ite unfailing and absorbing interest. 











The work is superbly bound in half calf, the most elegant 
of bindings, and profusely illustrated; the type large and 
clear. To those who accept this order, the set will be sent pre- 
paid on payment of 50 cents, and the balance will be payable 
hn ten monthiy payments of $i each. Books can be retur: 
within ten days and money refunded if not found satisfactory. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 





7 NRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

accept your Special Offer to Success Readers of 
Ruiseue History of the United States, and enclose 50 
cents as initial payment. Send full particulars, and if 
satisfactory, will order the set, otherwise the 50 cents is 
to be returned to me. 

















i HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 
tely 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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. olumes Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Te‘ephone, complete, - 5.96 
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SUITS Batter otor, : - 65.9 
entire Electric eer Lanterns, 9.00 
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OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Catalogue, just out. 











| cause of the necessity of an organized effort to turn 
| into definite channels the drifting lives so plenti- 


SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU 





The 
New 


*“Ohio”’ 


Steam 
Cooker 


Surpassesall 
others, by havy- 
ing copper bot- 
tom and sides, 
Cooks large 
meal over one 
burner. 
This makes Summer Cooking a Pleasure. 
Use Gas, Gasoline, Oil or Wood Stove. Steam 
Whistle blows when Cooker needs more 
water. Great Saving in Fuel, Provi- 
sion and Labor. Nothing can burn or 
dry up and waste. No steam or odor in 
room, they are conducted into the fire and 
consumed, Grand for canning fruit. We 
pay express and guarantee satisfaction. 
Special offer where we have no agents. Best 
seller on earth for agents during the summer. 
Salary and large commission given. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Exclusive Territory—Write us to-day for 
terms and printed matter. Address 
Ohio Steam Cooker Company, 
24-30 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Us 9*De2D 


= we - deliver free, East of 
the Mississippi and North of Ten- 
nessee, this Elegant Golden Oak 
or Mahogany finish Rocker, finely 
upholstered. 


A. J. JOUNSON MFG. CO., 
285 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Send o our yard of good things 
(Gratis.) 








P®°PLE are not entirely wrong who mistake our 

badge for the insignia of a shooting club. 
In several ways, we are like marksmen. Note, 
for example, how aptly our plan and purpose is 
illustrated by the following military commands :— 


Get ready for your opportunity! 

This command rings clear in the object of our 
society and is echoed in every line of our rules and 
regulations. It is the first order to be learned by | 
the recruit to our ranks, and is an important part | 
of the drill in our debates, discussions, and talks. 
Painstaking preparation is the rock on which all 
lasting achievement must be built. This lesson 
is emphasized in every meeting of our society, and 
this is what the lamp of learning in our badge sig- 
nifies. Education, as it is defined by the Success 
Club, is a synonym for getting ready. It means 
more than the mastery of a few books; it calls 
for a full development of all one's faculties, a 
thorough preparation for his life work. 


i=] 


Choose a definite aim in life ! 
mand in our motto: 
portunity; make it!"’ 

The Success Club was called into existence be- 






































Read this com- | 
‘Don’t wait for your op- 





THE WILEY 


SANITARY 


Flesh Brush 





fully in evidence in every part of the country. 
Everywhere we find boys and girls wandering aim- 
lessly through an infinite maze of opportunities, 
yet lacking the power to grasp a single one. The 
mission of our society is to give them this power; 
to teach them to fire no longer at random; to aim 





For the Bath, 10c. 


| neither too low nor yet too high, but straight at | ane 


| the mark. 


| Made of pure sterilized horse-hair. Used dry, it is the 
best friction brush on the market. Stimulates the circu- 
lation of the blood, quickens the activity of the skin and 
imparts a ae a glow. Used wet, it constitutes a per- 
fect wash cloth; removes all foreign matter from the skin 
and produces a clear and healthy complexion. 

| Price 10 cents at your druggists or by mail, prepaid, from 

THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 54, Hartford, Conn. 


“CLINGFAST” NIPPLE. 
Warranted Pure Gum. 
Right Size, Right Shape. 
Small hole, easily made wy 
mpie. easily turned te cleanse. 
No Ribs & catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull ade ~y 
Outlasts 3 ordinary nippl 
Same price as aa nase, adulterated 
ry % cents .— cents dozen. 
, or from us, 
fae ooaan co., 82 W ns, posta Yerk. 


Write for the Magazines--It Pays 


Course of ten lessons < full instructions, by mail, onl 
ae Me —— five lectures ons writers valteady in in ¢ 
wi 


here Sapene ot jpemmece So] 
Stamp for ine Little Blue for M 
Magazine Authers’ Bureau, P. 0. 


Fire the gunpowder within you! When you 
have found your purpose, fling your life out to it! 

The Success Club strikes the spark of ambition. 
Here is a boy who has in him all the latent genius 
of an inventor; but he is muffled by environments | 
which stifle his sense of aspiration. Let him go 
to a Success Club and hear an enthusiastic discus- 
sion on the life-story of Edison. His pent-up gun- 
powder will become ignited, and he will depart, 
fired with a determination to do and to be what 
nature intended. 

Thousands of similar illustrations could be giv- 
en. There is gunpowder enough in our boys and 
girls to revolutionize the world, if the spark is ap- 
plied in the right place. The Success Club aims 
to find this right place and furnish the necessary 
spark. 














rs.” 
= 464, Wonieten, 5.6. 











Y Magazine, “GOOD ADVERTISING,” is posi- 
tively the best and most practically useful publication 
ever issued for the retail merchant and local ad.-writer 

and other students of advertising. ($2.00 a year.) Send 25 


Two Suggestions 
W. E. Dunham, Toronto, Canada, who has organ- | 
ized a Success Circle in connection with the Cen- | cents for three months’ trial subscription. 
tennial Epworth League of his city, suggests a plan | CHARLES AUSTIN BATES (Pubtication Dept. ), Vanderbilt Bidg., NewYork 
whereby our Success Club constitution may be | FOUR why you c 
slightly modified, thus making our society a most in FOU 8A cit icy oa oan nats FS see rid 
helpful department of the young people's society 













of the church. ia Tonge Spas Toest 
Mr. Dunham is quite enthusiastic in his belief rae aeons an Th 

that this idea will meet with general favor among a faiWicuetr eet wish cera BA 18 rs Bs 

Christian Endeavor Societies, Epworth Leagues, & Cart Om, aa Oe, Cinctanett, © 2 Fm FS 


Baptist Unions, and other young people's organiza- 
tions; therefore our bureau has prep&red an out- 
line of his plan, which we will mail to anyone 
interested, upon request, accompanied»by a two- 
cent stamp. 

‘The School News and Practical Educator,’’ 
published at Taylorville, Illinois, will hereafter 
conduct a Success Club Department and will be 
the official organ for this state. 

In this connection, our bureau wishes to an- 
nounce that we will furnish items and information 
about Success Clubs to all editors who apply for 


RACINE HOSIERY. 


Agents wanted to represent the famous Racine Hosiery and 
Un Sold direct to the consumer. We are manufac- 
turers of the Racine Feet, new fect for old hosiery one of the 
best selling agents’ put out in years. 


Sample Pair, Ton Conte. Write for terms. 
S. & BLAKE & GO., Dept. XK, Racine, Wis. 


7 
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the same. Club members, also, who desire to 










































The philosopher’s meaning is obvious. In 

the search for knowledge be not close-fisted. 

By our plan you are not asked to “ Pa 

Too Much For Your Whistle.” We teac 
Window 
















Card 
and Shirt 
—all lucrative vocations,—at our school 
or by mail. 

By the correspondence plan, tuition is 
given as successfully as though you at- 
tended 4. Ay -mp- in person. 

© further information. 
ECONOMIST EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


8 and 80 Walker &., New York. 
WILLARD HM. BOND, Mgr. 
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THE 

e * 

¢ University Preparatory School 

# ITMAGA, N. Y. 

’ Prepares for all courses of Cornell Universty. Cer- 
tificate has been accepted since 1895. Boarding and 

é Dey Departments. Complete Home. Regents’ Cer- 

’ tificates in Law and Medicine. Summer Term from 

? 

‘ 

’ 

é 





July 16th to September 15th. Fall Term opens Septem- 
yer 26th, for year 1901-’o2. 
Of the school, President Schurman says :— 
I give most cheerful testimony to the high quality 
f we rk done in your school. The excellent manage- 
t and complete curriculum render it a most desir- 
e preparatory school for the University.” 


Send for Illustrated Cataloguc. 


| with the general theme. 





| were made. 


@ CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Mesdmaster, Avenue J, Ithaca, N.Y. @ | 








Send ten cents to-da 
months trial 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


32 to 40 page (beautifully illustrated) practi- 
cal magazine for Boys. Departments: Short 
Stones, Suceessful oon, What Boys are do- 
ing, Talks on Business for Boys, Boys = 
money-makers and money-savers, The 
in the office, store, factory, home, chureh and 
school, Games and Sport, The Boy's Library, 
The Boy Journalist, Printer, Collector— 
(stamps, coin, curios, ete), Photographer, 
Mechanic, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Turn- 
* SPRAGUE, Editor ing Pointin a Boy's Life, American History 
i M nths Boys in the Animal Kingdom, Science, Travel, Represents the 
te er of the Americaa Boy, the biggest and best organization of boys in 
i 





teac ng patriotism, good government and good morals. Interest- 
*, pure, elevating, inspiring, just the thing for your boy, 
ou. 5000 suheertebe im its first year. $1.00 year 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO.. 22Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











PERFECT POCKET 


st convenient and economical wallet in the world. Holds 

apers Which burden the pocket at your fingers’ ends. Hand- 
ound in Keratol Black Seal leather, 12 pockets, § 3-4 x 4 1-8 in. 
ents postpaid 


PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


WA N ] E goods to the consumer in communities 


00 to 10,000 population; permanent employment at good pay. 
ress THE GREAT EASTERN COFFEE AND TEA COMPANY, 
808 Seuth Tenth Street, - - . St. Louis, Me. 


FREE WATCH FREE 


youn watches, cameras, rifles, steam engines, a, sliver 
itiful jewelry for selling only 20 pac of our Silver 
at its each. Send your name and ress and we will 

rac xages. J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 1 12¢ ‘ourt Bt, Keene, N. H. 


cova RELICS.— Guns, Swords, Revolvers, Sad- 
snnons, ete., from Government Auction, are now being sold 
tiously low prices. Send for Illustrated Lists. FRANCES 
BANNERS AN. S578 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VOSE PIANOS tren. 


SEND FOR Se ae eg 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


lept. S 





Reliable women or men to sell our 





erware 

















BUNIONS rage teed t 4 all in, effects in- 
> ‘an oO Pp an 
CURED ... stant and permanent praca tert, | 


end ie. today. General Supply = 
Reom 511, 167 Dearbern Street, Chicage, 


ea a 


RUSSES 65¢ UP ® 


prices, 











Save one-half by writing for 
our FREE pba and 
® kinds. We are manufacturers. Established 21 


years. Perfect fit or we” 
MENRY SCHROEDER, - 1-469 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 


$7 








MONTE and EXPENSES; no experience needed; 
position permanent: self-seller. 
PEASE MFG. CO., Statiun 56, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








SUCCESS 


conduct departments in local papers will be sup- 
plied with items and suggestions, and, for a very 
small sum, we will send them an engraved head- 
ing for such a department. 


The Helpfulness Society 


Does this title fit your Success Club? If not, 
you may be sure something is wrong. Your club 
has missed the key-note and is out of harmony 
If your club has no pur- 
pose outside the advancement of its circle of 
members, it comes far short of an ideal aim. 

It may be that your society wants to be helpful; 
but lacks the power to see the opportunities for 
fulfilling this desire. The following suggestion 
may open your eyes. 

How many clubs are located in communities in 
which there are no worthy young men or women 
struggling to educate themselves? Not one club, 
I venture. Then, here is your opportunity. 

Select some worthy struggler whom you desire 
to help. Write to our Bureau, giving full par- 
ticulars, and we will suggest a suitable plan by 
which your club can raise the amount necessary 
to accomplish your purpose. If every club acts 
upon this suggestion, over five hundred strugglers 
will be helped. 


The Postal-Card Contests 


It is interesting to note that our April question 
possessed the three most essential qualities for an 
ideal debate. 1.—It was evenly balanced; that 
is, it had two clearly defined sides. This is shown 
by the fact that the cards submitted on each side 
were nearly equal in number. 2.—The question 
was full of human interest. The arguments sub- 
mitted were convincing in their tone of firm con- 
viction, and clearly showed that each debater felt 
that his side of the question was the right one. 
3-—There was abundant material from which 
each side could build up its arguments. As evi- 
dence of this, over thirty distinct points, fro ef con, 
Debating committees will do well to 
bear these three tests in mind when they are select- 
ing subjects for discussion. 


Our Roll of Honor 


The following are the names of the ten best de- 
baters on the question :— 

Resolved, that life in the country is more favor- 
able for the development of character than life in 
the city. 

Affirmative :—George W. Lyon, Oneonta, New 
York; Geo. H. Putnam, Olathe, Kansas; J. C. 
Colby, Battle Creek, Michigan; Gordon 5S. Jury, 
Bowmanville, Ontario, Canada; Nellie Hoffman, 
Talmage, California. 

Negative :—Bernice Williamson, Brooklyn, New 
York; William Davis, Oshkosh, Wisconsiz; A. G. 
Shogren, Dawson, Minnesota; N. J. Formwalt, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Wallace J. Young, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 


Success Steps 


TACT What per cent. does each 
of these qualities contribute 
toward one’s success in life ? 
Write the words on a postal 
card in the order that they 
are given here, and place the 
per cent. at the right of each. 
Of course, the sum of all 
the percentages must be one 
hundred. The rules will be 
as usual. Anyone maycom- 
pete. All postal cards must 
be received before July 1. 
Each of the ten contestants 
whose answers come nearest 
to the general average sub- 
mitted, will receive a solid 
silver badge, and his name 
will appear on the August 
roll of honor. 


TRUTH 

DARING 
ECONOMY 
ACCURACY 
DILIGENCE 
ENTHUSIASM 
PERSISTENCE 
GOOD MANNERS 


| SELF-RELIANCE 





THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU 


is conducted in the interest of all societies having as 
their object the development of character, the pro- 
motion of helpfulness, and the extension of the true 
principles of successful living. All such societies are 
invited to join the League of Success Clubs. Printed 
instructions containing a simple form of constitution, 
model by-laws, and all other informatiog necessary to 
enable one to organize a society will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. Address:— 


THE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, 
University Building, 








Washington Square, New York City, 
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Cornish Pianos ass 
American Org ans 


Are sold. High-grade, first- 8 instruments, 
direct from the great Cornish factories (capac- 
ity 12,000 per 
annum )at first 
cost — saving 
all intermedi- 
ate expenses, 
Entirely new. 
unused—no 


but bran 
new goods 


mediate use. 


and Organs 

aa in = 

canoe fo terms, and at the only right price 
—first cost. 


Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 
CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUR, a very handsome 
book with colored fac-simile of a cel painting: 

“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Chote r] a 
reference book, “ The Heart of the People,” 


oe ‘eee 
qotet = intending purchaser. 
CATALOGUB AND EXTRAS 
our name and 
address, and package will reach 
you at once, all charges paid. 





With every Cornish Piano 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
only be had with the Cor- 
nish Piano. For refer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any ban. 


CORNISH CO, 











coe ss TOP «ee 
looking for paper and string Handy Laundry Bag 


and send your linen to the 
blue or brown, with 


coun? in the 
of strong canvas in red, w — 
reall or aluminum name-plate, con: to strap and buckle. 
Collar and Bex, eulectt’ —, a, 60 bow 
Charges prepaid. peste for ph my illustrated booklet. 


THE HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. L, Rochester, N. V. 


“GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 
The World’s Best Cleanser.” 


HINDERCORNS 














the fe aA 4p . Don't hobs vention 
with 
Gpeteceais, teh es sts oF sent by mail for Stor Ii by 

i CH ous. Lone isiand City. 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED 

ales or business cards with Ly ty plate script 
my atyle, $0 cents; same wi §5 cents 
Wedding ons and ‘all Any “a — printing: 


aaa Gen." FY Siarksvitte, tows. 





CANVAS FOLDING Tb ts Stier 03 pt of wg mas 
ENAMELED BATE. cubeeqgest bash. made ready io 
5 min. dp Daradie. compact, oben’ 
Cat. free, bd abe eg 
Award at World's Pair. ACME Foi. 
Ine Boat co., wiaMIsBURG, 0 10. 
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Table of Contents: OUR GREAT OFFER TO SUCCESS READERS 


HALF PRIGE SALE ENDS ww: 


And No More Will Be Offered At This Price. 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500.000 to prepare. 
HE MILLION A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range of human 
A LIBRA: 80 reliable that it has become the standard of all 
A LIBRARY 90 com countries of the world. 
80 compact that it places re —_ before you com- 


knoWiledge of every subject. 


NCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA =3% 


REMEMBER 
THIS IS THE ONLY 
REPRINT published in 
the world that is not 
altered, mutilated, or 
abridged in some way. 
THAT IT IS ABSO- 
LUTELY COMPLETE, 
containing every one of 
the 8,000 illustrations, 
7OO maps, 25,000 arti- 
cles and 250,000 index 
references, found in the 
original, and, at less than 
one-half the price. 


JUNE, 1901. 
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Phoebe Apperson Hearst and the New — 
of Wealth 
JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER. 
The Ladder to Success in Banking 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 
The Young Banker's Greatest Pitfall 
WILLIAM C. CORNWELL. 
How to Preside Over a Deliberative Body 
BENJAMIN F. JONES. 
How Jimmy Captured a Two-thousand Ton 
Tramp 
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The Better Side of Civilization - 844 
AL! FERROUH BEY. 
The Inca’s y. ‘ ‘ ‘ 845 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Venezuela and Latin American Trade . 845 
FRANCIS B. LOOMIS. 
A Square Peg Will Not Fit a Round Hole 846 
FOSTER M. VOORHEES. 
An English View of American Trusts 846 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
Wit and Wisdom in Caricature . . 847 
REO BENNETT. 
College Trained Men and Women. The Profit 
rom Their investment ‘ 848-849 
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WE EMPLOY 
ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY. 
24008 GOULD SCHURMAN. NO AGENTS 
AVID STARR JORDAN, We give to our sub- 
CASS. S. Ve scribers all the discount 
; to their agents. This 
The Wickedness of Killing Birds . . 851 - 


makes a large saving to 
our customers. 


BINDINGS 

The volumes are hand- 
somely and durably bound 
in genuine siik-cloth 


CHARLES DENNISON KELLOGG. 
The Leather Hinge Stage of Negro Education 851 
WALTER H. PAGE. 
The Building of the American Nation . 855 
HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 
College for Girls: Why, and Why Not? . 856 
MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 








BOUND IN THIRTY SUPERB SINGLE VOLUMES. 
Offered to ‘« Success’’ readers at $37 Cash, or 











binding, double-hinged, 
menace “Aya + ella $41 on Monthly Payments. rat nk pa high- 
The Mills of God - « 85833 | , 
INA BREVOORT ROBERTS. NOTE. —A 1 t will also be the 
ane toate x3ii.| | THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA || ..NOTE-=A large discount will also be given on the mor 
DUDLEY ALLEN SARGENT. ; IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. RISK.—The set may be returned to us any time with- 
. in ten days, if not satisfactory, and money will be returned. 
What Constitutes Education ° . - 872 GREATEST: GENERAL HISTORY. ORDER NOW and take advant of thi lendid 
TEST SCIENTIFIC WORK. and ta advantage is splendi 
MINOT J. SAVAGE. GREA || chance to secure this unrivaled fund of universal knowl- 
Law as a Profession for Women . 881 GREATEST THEOLOGICAL WORK. || edge before the raise in price, in 30 days. 


ISAAC FRANKLIN RUSSELL. : GREATEST BIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


TO CANADIAN READERS.—This edition can be le 
gally sent into Canada. 


| Sige this application or write for fuller particulars. 































Every article upon these and every other subject is || 
. s suonted exhaustive 9 by the greatest known epectalists HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
hence every article is the best, most reliable and satis- Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your 
Cultivate the Compon ent Parts factory that the whole world can furnish. poe yA Tor on a, Enc ay remy -- —e 
OUR NEW APPENDIX VOLUME, with our exhaustive toy nd inclose be . 
£ Send full particulars, and if found satisfactory I 
N success, there are three component parts: —— gigs i sse i rect Concrning i Wy _ will f. ~ he set, otherwise the money to te retarted 
energy, perseverance, system. Napoleon had information down to date. It contains also § Kee to me. 
the three parts fully developed. In this respect Maps, including the new Government Mapof Klondike, § J = “**"* "tte eeeeee 
a 7 . Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, with our supplemental volumes, the 
he was unlike many men who have one well de- Britannica becomes the /atest as wellasthe greatest. || nnn canesenseesenseeetceereee ss 











veloped, but suffer because of lack of training of 
the othertwo. The result was a progressive, coura- 
geous, unflinching man. He knew how to mix 
the qualities that make success. Consequently, 
he will be an example for all mankind as long as 
history lives. 

It is true that any one of these three qualities 
—energy, perseverance, or system,—may bring a 
measure of success to its possessor. All of them, 
pwn, with if properly cultivated, will create success. If you 
id. buckle. are all energy, and lack perseverance and system, 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Artistic Monuments 
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a Whine Bronze panty everlasting. It cannot a —_ the action of 
4 ; - or" > es a Moss-growth is impossibilit tis rtistic 
50. cultivate the two absent qualities, just as a school- | than any stone. Thea, why ust investigate Sef tt bas been adegtes for nenrty ene 
1 booklet. boy is made to master a problem. Do not give | public monuments and by thousands of delighted 
ster, NY. up until you have them. Do not worry if they | 
aaa are not mastered easily. If a man possesses one 
S T good quality, it is comparatively easy for him to ac- 
quire two more, for good qualities like to flock | 
4 q 
together, and they only need a little encourage- 
om y y. ‘ 4 
™ ment to become harmonious and active. 
= 
. we 
NS 
comfort te 
sally i THE NATION'S HONORED DEAD | 
ty. 8? IRVING WILSON VOORHEES 
— FREEDOM’ s to th 
sons, to ee we sing, 
E. O: 0, from a golden chalice, poured 
> — The ae of life, that it might bring 
if pri nting: Sweet liberty and its reward ;— 
God send us grace, that we may stand, 
Town. As ye once stood,—a noble band. 
sae make fo! The noise and din of war have ceased, 
‘ode ready iD Its valiant sons are senseless clay, 
ny at O, may its scourge ne’er be increased, 
oar Tk pire Boot for blond cavure 0 day — THE STELLA MUSIC BOX 
U ut give us peace, rd, we pray,— will i 
ee t, 
—— And guide us to Thy perfect day. Will meet your ideal as ® mechanical musical instrament. Many f your supply 
i for Tel: | . features of superiority, besides its sweetness of tone. Catalog tells, r- : 
it tol en st sont free. JACOT & GON, SO Union Square, NEW Wome. | YOU, write a WELEDACH CO., Gloucester, N. J. 

















PURE RUBBER ROLLS MAKE 


Horseshoe Brand Wringers 


last longer and wring more event and drier than 
other brand They save the clothes and 


ona, 
Our name warrants the life of every roll and 
every wringer has the Horseshoe Gjuarantee at- 
The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 
Mirth-provoking novelty “It’s all in the Rab- 
ber,’ free on postal request. Address 


Dept. 25. THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 
1 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Magic Lanterns, Zolian Harps, Boats, from 
a@ rowboat to a schooner; also Kites, Bal- 
loons, Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many 
others. All is made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 200 handsome illustrations. This great book by 
mai! l0e., 8 for Se. Clarence C. DePuy, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


















°7 Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam aud 
odors. Will bold 12 ove-quart jars in canning fruits. 
W hietle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Sets, Bicycles, W and other 
Valuable Prem tume given with order for Cookers. 
Send for illus, catalqgue. We 


‘ Wanted. 
FOLEDO COORER CO., Bor 4% Telede, 0. 


Ornamental Fence 


25 designs, all steel. Hand- 
some, durable.—Cheaper than 
a wood fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue free. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
444 North St., - Kekeome, lediana. 


Shade Wont Work- 


BECAUSE it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks required. Notice 
name on roller when buying your shades. 


2st rao $200 7 $500 
MAKE FROM 

a month handling the COMING LIGHT. brighter 
than electricity, cheaper than kerosene. Thousands 
of testimonials from people using them over a year. 
Latest muprowemeate. Endorsed by Insurance Com- 
panies. argest factory in the United States. 41 
styles. Lowest prices. Retail $4 ap. Sample lam 

half price. We want one agent, merchant or individ- 
ual in every town. Hiustrated catalogue free. 

STANDARD GAS LAMP CO., 

118.8230 Michigan S., Chicago. 


PHOTOS! »%. 


Size 2 by 3 inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 
Send any photo with 26c. and bee for return 
yhotos Nw ty 3 ny it “Or f—, qiete setunued 
Ot : 0 . 
unharmed. Send for free sample. 


STANTON PORTRAIT CO., 
84 Market Street, - Springfield. 
the Internal BATH. 


INTERNA 
BATHS “Rte as oe 


. Address TYWRRELL’S MYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Clerk 3, 1562 Broadway, New York City. 


ADDRESS [orci Tid descnptea of thee 
SG REVOLVING BOOK CASE worth $12. 
Pocket Testament Wet rus. 





























‘Better omit the 


terest you. 








The ideal Hand-book for Teachers, Endeavorers, and all Bible 
Students. Bound in full limp leather, ney Cirenit, red under 
gold edges. $1.00 Post Paid. ABERICAN TH. SOCIETY, 150 Nassau 


Mireet, New York. 





WANTED Active man or woman by large manufacturing 
house ; $36 in cash paid for 12 days’ trial; pro- 
motion and permanent position if satisfactory. Address 





0. B. P. CO., 723 Chestnut Street, Phi'adeiphia, Pa. 





SUCCESS 


T= following is the first list of contributors to 
our Struggling Merit Fund, forming a pre- 
liminary ‘‘Roli of Honor,’’ representation on, 
which will be, we believe,a matter of pride to every 
member when our Struggling Merit Fund grows 
to be the great force for helpfulness and good in the 
world which we confidently expect it to become. 
Contributions have been received in the follow- 
ing order, covering a period from January 26 to 

May 2, inclusive :-— 

CASH CONTRIBUTIONS 


January 26—-Wm. E. Holloway (first con- 
tributor), Montgomery, Alabama........ $5.00 
_anuary 26—W. E. Maxcy (first contributor), 


eee eee 10.00 
January 26—Edward Dodge Warner (first 

contributor) (profit on first sale of goods 

in new business), Jackson, Michigan.... 12 


January 28—Henry S. Kline, Altoona, 


 , Se ree eee 10.00 
January 28—Franklin L. Graves, Parsons, 

MIR one kaen is chs s dens Sh owsnaners . 10.00 
January 28—H. P. Bradford................ 2.00 
January 30—Owen Godward, Salem, Ohio. 1.00 
January 31—L. H. Lovejoy,Gadsden, Ala- 

Satie Sg a stag np 1.00 
January 31—Lulu E. Malaney, Woods, Ore- 

SS EE ES preter tee err eee 1.00 


February 4—George P. Smith, Indianola, 
Nebraska ....... 


PA ye SRA Ee hk dale -10 
February 8—F. F. Woodford, San Diego, 

California..... Bey oust aaceh as NOR wa 1.00 
February 13—M. B. Ayers, Ontario, Cali- 

rere SPP Pea CN et NE 1.00 
February 20—‘‘ Reddy,'’St. Louis, Missouri 10.00 
February 27—M. L. Earnest, Pocomoke 

NEES. 6 oi5a50icas env 2opaeegoi asa 1,00 
February 28—Alvin Shelly, Hawkesville, 

ROOT, COOOD ooo. cece cs ves amacres 1.00 
March 1-—Duchess Lindhurst, Pinerolo, 

RN 2 ater OWN arance vtec + Bain Rane 18.15 
March 5—Boysof the Missouri Blind School, 

19 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri.... 10.00 
April 1—Mrs. B. P., Centralia, Illinois.... 8.00 
April 1—James A. Woods, Castleton, Illinois —_1.00 
April t—Anna D. Smith, St. Louis, Missouri 10.00 
April 1—C. H. Scholefield, North Shrews- 

OE roe a ae 1.00 





pg Si. Veull............500....... 1.70 
May 2—J. A. Wendell, Chicago, Illinois. 3.00 
May 2—Mary Heidorn, St. Louis, Missouri. 10.00 

$116. 37 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Colonel Ethan Allen, of New York City, has 
contributed 2,000 copies of his well-known book, 
‘‘Washington; or the Revolution,’’ a dramatiza- 
tion of the principal events in the Revolutionary 
War, notice of which has already been made in 
SUCCESS. 

‘The New York School of Caricature "’ offers its 
complete mail course of instruction in newspaper 
and magazine illustration, consisting of one lesson 
per week for thirty weeks, to each of three young 
persons who may be found to have a natural talent 
for drawing. 

«* The Lancaster Shorthand School,"’ of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, offers two scholarships per year, for the 
next three years (six scholarships in all). 

Mr. C. F. Young, principal of ‘‘The Young 
School of Development,’’ of Brooklyn, New York, 
offers five correspondence scholarships in the Ben 
Pitman system of shorthand. 

The Marden School of Music and Elocution, 
of Chicago, offers one annual scholarship in either 
music or elocution. 

Benton's Business College, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, offers one annual scholarship, for 
the school year 1901-2, good for either a shorthand 
or a commercial school. The applicant may be 
either a boy or a girl, and it is desirable that the 
candidate should be dependent upon himself for 
support. 

it is considered’ advisable by the trustees ot 
the Struggling Merit Fund to allow the cash con- 
tributions to accumulate to the amount of at least 
five hundred dollars before using the funds for the 
purposes intended, as in this way a reserve fund 
may be created for emergency use, in cases of 
special need. No applications for cash loans will 
be favorably considered, therefore, until the amount 
of contributions, listed in Success, shall have 
reached five hundred dollars. 

Applications for any of the scholarships offered 
above may, however, be addressed at any time to 


JUNE, 1901 


Contributors to Our Struggling Merit Fund 


the trustees of the Struggling Merit Fund, and 
will be given attention in the order of receipt. 
After careful investigation of each case, the names 
will be sent to the donors of the scholarships, with 
a request that the awards be made to the most 
dese rving applicants. 

The trustees earnestly request offers of scholar- 
ships from other institutions of learning and in- 
struction throughout the country, including col- 
leges, academies, private schools, correspondence 
schools, etc., and guarantee that such scholarships 
will be awarded only to deserving parties, who may 
be well qualified to take advantage of the offers. 

Cash contributions, large and smail, are also 
urgently requested, upon a guarantee by the trustees 
that such contributions will be used only for the 
assistance of meritorious young people striving to 
gain an education. Help will always be given by 
/oan in exchange for notes bearing a low rate of 
interest, never by outright gift; it being the belief 
of the trustees that no permanent benefit comes to 
the recipient of a gift comparable with that which 
comes when an od/igation is created which he is 
bound, in honor, to satisfy,and which he must work 
to pay off. 

A beginning has been made. It remains with 
the readers of SucCEss to determine how far the 
Struggling Merit Fund will become an influential 
factor in the building of character, and the creation 
of strong, educated, earnest, 4/e-giving men and 
women for the betterment of the world. 

O. S. MARDEN, 
James H. McGraw, 
EpWARD E. HIGGINs, 


- 


SOME NEEDS UNSATISFIED 
Can You Help Us to Satisfy Them ? 


A. E. S., of Kendallville, Indiana, desires to attend the 
Valentine School of Telegraphy, at Jonesville, Wisconsin. 
He has a chance to work for board and clothing, and de- 
sires $75 for tuition or a scholarship. 

J. W., of Fayetteville, Alabama, desires assistance to 
pay for a course in The Bryant and Stratton Correspond- 
ence College, of Buffalo, New York. Has a widowed 
mother and sister to support, and a mortgage to pay off. 
Gives local references. 

C. H. R., of Jackson, Michigan, desires to take a course 
in electrical engineering, with the International Cor- 
respondence School, of Scranton Pennsylvania. Gives 
references. Cannot afford to give up present work. 

Miss E. D., for three years has been raising money to 
educate an armless orphan boy, whose father was burned 
to death at Columbus, Georgia. She has already secured 


) 
f Trustees. 


00. 

Miss J. E. G., of Portland, Maine, wants to take an art 
course, at Pratt Institute. She has worked her way through 
Kent's Hill Seminary, and has taught country school. 

J. E. C., editor of a country newspaper, desires a col- 
lege course to develop a talent in journalism. 

Miss L. B. of Okolona, Mississippi, the eldest of a family 
of ten,wants to prepare herself for kindergarten work, by 
a course at Chautauqua. 

D. H. L., of Lake Charles, Louisiana, has given evi- 
dence of artistic ability which he wishes to develop by a 
course in the Art Department of Tulane University, New 
Orleans. He has enough money to make a start, and 
wishes to arrange for loans, as they may be needed while 
he is in school. 

Mrs. G. G. W., of Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania, wishes 
assistance for a young man in her Sunday School class, 
who desires to prepare for missionary work. 

A. M. C., recommends a young man in Preston, Arkan- 
sas, who has prepared for a medical course, and cannot 
secure the funds to enter college. 

Mrs. L. P., of Camden, Indiana, a mother of three boys, 
whose husband is an invalid, wants to prepare herself to 
become a kindergarten teacher. She has a good educa- 
tion, and thinks, if she obtained a scholarship in some 
Chicago institution, she can manage her living expenses. 
Furnishes excellent references as to character and adapta- 
bility for the work. 

A. W. G., will have to leave school at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, unless he secures a small loan within a month. 


An Appeal to Students to Help 
Their Struggling Fellows 
D6 the month of June, thousands of young 
men and women will bid farewell to the 
colleges, high schools and other institutions of 
learning, and nearly all of them will have furniture 
and books to dispose of. Some of them can well 
afford to give this property to poor students; to 
boys and girls who are struggling to get an educa- 
tion. Such a donation would be the crowning act 
of generosity in their school life; for, to poor col- 
lege students, books and furniture mean cash. 

If these students, before leaving college, will 
write SUCCEss, stating that they will donate their 
books and furniture to indigent students, we will 
be glad to list their donations in our Struggling 
Merit Fund, and put the property in worthy hands. 
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SUCCESS 
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— $10 Secures a $420 LOT 


 Seenter New York Map IN G REATER N EW YO RK. 


AN Be cae LESSON. 


Your Round Trip toN ewYork, Free 


Poeeereesoosooos 


nem | | This Map will convince every thinking man and woman in America that our announcement 
embodies a proposition never equalled in the history of this country and one which, in the very 
nature of New York's present conditions, and the limited area of Brooklyn itself, can never occar again. 

NOTE THE MARVELOUS COMPARISON! Lots at tooth Street, $25,000 to $75,000 each; 
Lots at Rugby, $420. The same distance; same running time; same street-car fare (5 cents); 
the same city goverament, schools, police, and fire protection. What creates the difference? Simply 
this: that before consolidation, Brooklyn had a provincial government and wretched transportation 
facilities. Consolidation into one city government, and equal transportation facilities existing to-day 
MUST ultimately equalize the value of property equally accessible. This is an axiom—a self-evident truth. 

No such opportunity since New York began its wonderful growth as a world metropolis. The 
Astors, even, had no such combination of circumstances to operate in their behalf, as two years have 
accomplished greater changes than a decade did in those days. Every lot is guaranteed to increase 25 
per cent. during the first yvear—an increase equalling your first year’s payments—and $2,000,000 insures 
your purchase. 

Wood, Harmon & Co., the largest, most responsible, and most successful Real Estate Company in 
the world, are so positive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent. during the year 1go1, that 
they will guarantee this increase to any investor, and in case they cannot show it they agree to return 
all money paid them, with 6 per cent. interest. Zhis guarantee, however, should not be misunderstood; 

; it is fully explained below. 
Ne have one of the grandest opportunities of a lifetime for the small investor to make money—we 
It Tells Its Own Story— give as good security as the strongest savings bank, and, instead of 4 per cent. interest on deposits, we can 
guarantee 25. We thoroughly betieve the lot we now sell for $420 will in 10 years bring $4,000, in 20 years 
ffom $20,000 upward. If you will carefully study this communication you will see our reasons. 





and shows the immense possibilities of Greater 
ew York’s real estate values. 


Peereroesossooos 


Our wealthiest families, like the Astors, have made their money from the increase in value of New York real estate. New York City property has 
increased in value more than that of any other place in the world, because of its immense growth in population; and this growth is still going on —in fact, 
at the present time we are starting on a new and greater era than ever before known in New York's history. Let us see:— 

New York City, as every one knows, is crowded to the bursting point. Since the consolidation of New York and Brox %klyn, the increased facilities of 
rapid transit by bridge,trolley and ele vated, have turned the immense tide of increased population Brooklynward. The public have been quick to recognize 
this as the only and the perfect solution of their problem, and Brooklyn is receiving a tremendous influx from overcrowded New York City. Asa result, 
Brooklyn Bridge has been so severely taxed that new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels are being dug beneath the 
East River. Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in old New York City, the same distance from City 
Hall (as our map clearly shows) would cost 20 to 100 times the money. 


Why WE Invested Here. 


As real estate is our business, we study the conditions existing or possible in the various cities of the United States. We have aided in the dev elop- 
ment of 25 of these cities, and have opened 75 distinct properties. After carefully studying New York 12 years before purchase we,in 1898,saw the immense 
possible advancement in values, and before the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn—before the Rapid Transit had made Brooklyn so accessible—we 
bought 1100 acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn,which is now in the heart of that Borough, only 3% miles from Brooklyn Bridge,and only 35 minutes from 
New York City Hall. We invested over $2,000,600 in this land, and are developing our properties in the most beautiful manner of any about New York. 
The growth of the city, toget! her with our improvements, have increased the value of this property over 25 per cent. since a year ago,and we feel so sure that 
the increase will be at least the same, that we assume the risk of guaranteeing it for the next year. 


Here’s Our Proposition For YOU. 


Our property is improved in exact accordance with City Specifications. Streets 6c, 80 and roo teet feet wide, built to City grade, bordered on each side by 
5 feet granolithic cementine walks, flower beds and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our expense. For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we 
sell you a regular New York City lot, subject to the following guarantees from us:— 

If, at the expiration of the year 1go1,this lot is not worth $500, based on the price at which our salesmen will then be selling similar lots,we will refund 
all of the money you have paid us, with 6 per cent. interest additional. 

If you shouid die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed to the lot without further cost. 

If you should get out of employment or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. Our Non- Forfeiture agreement prevents loss of your lot through misfortune. 

Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 

a@ You will note three distinct points of advantage in this proposition. First,it is a life insurance for your family. Second, it enables you to pay in small 

sums as you would iu your savings bank, and cannot cramp you; and Third, it enables you to participate in the great growth of values in New York real 
estate, which are due to natural conditions; furthermore, the three advantages are absolutely without risk. 


Our Guarantee of Increase. 


Our guarantee of 25 per cent. increase in one year in the value of lots is a simple one and should not be misunderstood or misconstrued. It means that 
the regular prices publicly marked on our property (every unsold lot being plainly tagged and priced) and at which our large corps of salesmea will be then 
selling these lots, for ourselves and our customers, will be 25 per cent. in excess of the prices at which we now offer them. 

IT DOES NOT MEAN that we can or will assume the responsibility of selling customers’ lots, except incidental to our business of development, 
that we will take them off their hands; this obviously would be impossible in the great work of development we are undertaking. ‘This is intended as a 
straight business agreement of an honest increase in value, and that only. 


Free Trip to New York. 


As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of Chicago, to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York 
and return if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement a mis- 
representation ;or, 72 case you buy, to credit cost of your railroad fare on your purchase ; - 
to those living farther away than Chicago we will pay that proportion equal to cost of 
fare to Chicago and return. We would advise you, if you are satisfied, to send first pay- 
ment, $10 in cash, at our risk immediately, and we will select the very best available 
lot for you. Or, if you desire further particulars, to write immediately for maps, details 
and information. ‘It will cost you nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy yourself— 
we solicit closest investigation. References by hundreds—our reputation is national. 


Make Our Offices Your H 


A cordial invitation is extended to all strangers to make their headquarters 
with us when they come to New York City. Our offices occupy 9 rooms—nearly the 
entire 6th floor of the handsome Home Life Building, opposite City Hall. One of 
these rooms is fitted up expressiy as a library and rest room for the convenience and 
comfort of our out-of-town customers, or any other visitors to New York to whom we 
can be of service. It is equipped with the latest magazines, books, writing materials, 
etc. Have your mail directed in our care, drop in for rest, letter-writing, package- 
checking, directions about the city, or any desired information. All are welcome at 
any time. Lady's maid in attendance. 


Note Our References. 


The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,000 customers all over the 
United States. The following is but one of thousands on file, from banks, public 
officiais, and appreciative customers. 

‘* There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 29th 
ward, represents one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make 
within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy 
that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable and are worthy the fullest confidence Corner of Utica Avenue and Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. Lots 
of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the here—within five minutes of Rugby on same avenue and trolley 

Jnited States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” line—are $1500 to $2500._ Rugby Lets, $428. 


WOOD, HARMON G CO., Dept. 105, - - - - 256-257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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SUCCESS 


Take 
a 


KODAK 
With 
You. 


THE FOLDING 
POCKET KODAKS 


re no trouble, whether carried in the hand, in a case, or in the 
ocket, yet are instantly ready for use when wanted. They have 
he best lenses and shutters, and they load in daylight with our 
izht-proof film cartridges. 


$10.00 to $17.50 


Kodak Catalogue Free at the Dealers or by Mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AREY PRINTING CO., M. Y. 



































